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EDITORIAL. 

.\fter  we  went  to  press  last  week,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  Australian  Mining  Standard  ‘f 
August  4,  in  which  there  is  a  leading  article 
on  the  scandal  connected  with  the  Boulder 
Deep  Levels  mine.  We  desire  to  compliment 
our  contemporary  on  the  outspoken  and  force¬ 
ful  criticism  of  the  condition  of  company  man¬ 
agement  which  made  possible  such  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  episode. 

We  learn  that  ferro-vanadium  has  been 
successfully  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Frenzel,  of  Denver,  from  vanadium 
ores  mined  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colo-  • 
rado,  and  that  this  has  been  accomplished  at 
a  cost  so  low  that  the  product  will  compete 
with  any  of  the  ferro-alloys  now  on  the 
market.  A  contract  has  been  made  for  a 
large  tonnage  of  this  material. 

Broken  Hill  has  put  on  new  life  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  success  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
process,  different  forms  of  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  ingenuity  of  metallurgical 
engineers.  The  sulphide  and  gangue  is  sifted 
into  an  inclined  launder,  with  an  upward  cur¬ 
rent  of  hot  acidulated  solution,  the  sulphides 
being  carried  up  on  the  bubbles,  while  the 
gangue  settles  to  the  bottom.  Mr.  Donald 
Clark  described  one  of  these  methods  in  out 
last  issue,  and  we  purpose  shortly  to  give  our 
readers  data  covering  other  forms  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  with  which  the  names  of  Delprat,  Potter, 
Goyder  and  Laughton  are  honorably  connected. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Curie,  which  appears  on 
another  page,  deals  with  gold  mining  in  Si¬ 
beria  in  an  outspoken  manner,  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  large  number  of  American  mining 
engineers  who,  during  recent  years,  have  ex¬ 
amined  gold  mines  in  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is 
plainly  foolish  for  American  and  British  in¬ 
vestors  to  place  their  money  in  Siberian  gold 
mining  enterprises  so  long  as  they  have  to 
contend  with  a  national  Tammany,  the  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  of  which  have  become  manifest 
to  all  the  world  during  the  course  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  in  the  East,  although  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  well  informed  long  before 
that  sanguinary  conflict. 
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White  lead  manufactured  by  the  old  Dutch 
process  is  still  the  standard  lead  pigment,  but 
good  quantities  of  sublimed  and  precipitated 
leads  are  used  successfully  and  it  is  conceded 
that  there  are  certain  legitimate  fields  for  those 
products.  The  claim  is  often  made  for  new 
pigments  that  they  have  a  greater  covering 
power  than  the  old.  This  may  be  a  fallacious 
index  of  value,  since  the  opacity  and  other  es¬ 
sential  qualities  may  be  inferior.  The  pigment 
itself  is  only  one  element  in  the  cost  of  paint¬ 
ing.  The  labor  of  application  is  a  large  item. 
One  paint  may  be  made  to  cover  half  as  much 
again  of  surface  as  another  of  equal  cost,  and 
still  be  more  expensive,  because  it  necessitates 
two  coats  to  obtain  the  same  result  as  one  coat 
of  the  other  paint. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  THE  revival  of  interest  in, 
and  production  of,  certain  mines  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode  has  been  brought  forward.  It  af¬ 
fects  the  group  of  mines  generally  known  as 
the  Gold  Hill  mines,  several  of  which  have 
been  closed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  utilize  the  shaft  of  the  Alta  Company 
at  lower  Gold  Hill,  which  is  2,200  ft.  deep,  for 
draining  these  mines  and  also  for  handling 
whatever  ore  may  be  produced.  The  com¬ 
panies  which  are  making  the  deal  with  the 
Alta  are  the  Imperial,  the  Challenge,  the  Con¬ 
fidence,  the  Yellow  Jacket,  the  Belcher,  the 
Segregated  Belcher,  the  Crown  Point,  the  Over¬ 
man  and  the  Caledonia.  The  agreement  pro¬ 
posed  is  that  these  companies  jointly  should 
put  the  Alta  shaft  in  repair  and  install  a  large 
pumping  plant  there,  which  will  drain  the  other 
mines,  and  open  them  for  renewed  working. 
The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time  with  the  North 
End  mines.  An  extension  of  the  drainage  sys¬ 
tem  is  also  proposed  for  the  middle  group  of 
Comstocks,  including  the  Alpha,  the  Exchequer, 
the  Bullion,  the  Julia,  the  Chollar,  the  Potosi, 
the  Savage,  the  Hale  &  Norcross  and  the  Gould 
&  Curry.  The  lower  levels  of  these  mines  are 
to  be  drained  by  a  large  plant  to  be  installed 
at  the  Ward  shaft,  which  will  serve  the  entire 
group.  These  operations,  it  is  hoped,  will  settle 
the  question  whether  there  is  still  paying  ore 
to  be  found  in  the  old  lode  at  lower  depths. 


The  abuse  of  the  United  States  mining  law, 
particularly  as  regards  the  regulations  cover¬ 
ing  the  taking  up  of  mineral  land,  affords 
matter  which  demands  action  at  the  hands  of 
those  in  authority.  A  short  time  ago  there 
was  a  discovery  made  at  Gold  Gulch  in  New 
Mexico;  thereupon  eight  men  immediately  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  field  with  locations  by  abusing 
the  privileges  whereby  a  locator,  having  power 
of  attorney  from  other  persons,  is  enabled  to 
employ  their  names  for  the  location  of  claims. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  has  been 
done;  it  is  an  anomaly  of  the  mining  regula¬ 
tions.  Under  existing  law’s,  each  citizen  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  homestead  or  timber-land  claim  is 


limited  to  one  location;  it  should  be  so  as 
regards  mineral  lands.  One  way  of  stopping 
the  practice  referred  to  would  be  to  adopt  the 
conditions  imposed  in  other  countries,  whereby 
such  exploratory  work  is  required  as  will 
check  the  tendency  to  the  wholesale  blanket¬ 
ing  of  a  mineral  district  by  a  few  men. 


The  tendency  to  decrease  the  expense  of 
timbering  in  mining  is  apparent  in  widely  sep¬ 
arated  regions.  The  system  of  filling  with  waste, 
the  building  of  rock  walls  and  even  the  use  of 
steel  structures  less  perishable  than  wood  are 
among  the  most  obvious  lines  of  development 
in  this  branch  of  engineering  practice.  In  one 
instance  an  unusual  departure  can  be  recorded. 
At  a  coal  mine  in  eastern  Europe,  the  output 
of  which  is  used  to  smelt  iron  ores  in  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  the  by-product  of  slag  is  sent  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine  for  filling  the  spaces 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  coal.  The  slag  is 
broken  and  sent  underground  while  yet  warm, 
so  that  the  heat  of  it  is  a  useful  factor  in  pro¬ 
moting  ventilation. 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEETING. 

During  the  present  week  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineers  meets  at  Hough¬ 
ton,  the  port  of  entry  to  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  No  place  of  meeting  could  be 
more  suitable.  If  we  desired  to  impress  an  in¬ 
telligent  visitor  from  another  country,  say,  for 
example,  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander,  with  the 
permanent  and  profitable  character  of  our  min¬ 
ing  industry,  we  would  choose  the  copper  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Great  Lakes  in  preference  to  any 
other  of  our  splendid  mineral  regions.  Sixty 
years  of  productiveness  represent  history  in 
our  fast-moving  industrial  growth ;  an  annual 
yield  of  nearly  200,000,000  lb.  refined  copper  is 
in  itself  impressive,  for  it  means  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  the  world;  mines  one 
mile  in  vertical  depth  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  a  single  stamp  that  crushes  700  tons  of 
ore  per  diem  has  a  thunderous  way  of  pro¬ 
claiming  its  importance;  well-ordered  com¬ 
munities  aggregating  about  80,000  self-respect¬ 
ing  people  indicate  favorable  conditions  of  Jiv¬ 
ing;  and  when  the  visitor  is  weary  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  operations  carried  out  by  man 
on  the  Keeweenaw  Peninsula  he  can  turn  with 
deep  restfulness  to  the  splendor  of  earth  and 
sky,  the  beauty  of  forest  and  wave,  the  long 
promontories  dividing  the  surface  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  the  blue  line  of  the  Huron  moun¬ 
tains. 

As  the  mining  engineers  journey  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Houghton,  and  thence  to  Duluth,  on 
a  steamer  itself  of  dimensions  that  challenge 
many  Atlantic  liners,  they  will  be  stimulated 
by  a  swiftly-moving  panorama  of  shores  on 
which  every  kind  of  industrial  development  is 
proceeding ;  they  will  encounter  the  vast 
freightage  which  bears  the  produce  of  the 
northwestern  wheatfields,  the  iron  ores  that 


are  the  material  foundation  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  lumber  from  the  Michigan  forests 
and  the  copper  on  its  way  to  the  refineries  of 
New  Jersey;  this  traffic  being  met  by  vessels 
heavily  laden  with  coal,  merchandise,  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  immense  quantity  of  supplies  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
of  great  diversity.  They  will  be  on  an  inter¬ 
nal  waterway  which  is  2,100  miles  long  from 
Duluth  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  continental  line  of  communication  the  traffic 
of  which,  as  measured  at  the  docks  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  more  than  double  that 
of  the  Suez  canal.  And  it  is  impressive,  not 
as  measured  by  tonnage  alone,  but  because  in 
lieu  of  the  sand  marshes  of  Suez,  the  barren 
mountains  of  Sinai,  and  the  blistering  deserts 
of  the  Libyan  coast,  this  great  commercial  art¬ 
ery  of  North  America  separates,  and  unites,  two 
English-speaking  nations  whose  multitudinous 
energies  are  expressed  in  an  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cession  of  mills  and  factories,  docks  and  rail¬ 
roads,  and  a  continuous  line  of  throbbing 
steamers  that  bear  the  commerce  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  area  down  the  long-linked  series  of 
lakes,  canals  and  rivers  to  the  marts  of  the 
world. 


MINING  OFFICIALS. 

During  the  past  week  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  mining  official  arrived  in  New  York  and 
immediately  inquired  for  the  proper  mining 
officials  of  this  country,  to  whom  he  could  go 
for  information  and  authoritative  assistance. 
He  was  told  that  the  United  States  possesses 
no  individuals  coming  under  such  a  category, 
and  that  all  there  was  to  set  opposite  the  elab¬ 
orate  bureaucracy  of  a  European  country  was 
to  be  found  in  the  State  inspectors  of  mines, 
a  class  of  men  possessing  different  degrees  of 
ability  and  handicapped  by  equally  varied  po¬ 
litical  entanglements.  The  United  States  does 
not  control  the  operations  of  mines.  As  pro¬ 
prietor,  but  not  as  sovereign,  it  sells  the  min¬ 
eral  lands  of  the  national  domain  on  certain 
terms  and  under  certain  regulations;  but  once 
the  ground  is  sold,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  control  the  purchaser  in  his  exploita¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  States  individually  have  that 
power,  and  many  of  them  have  enacted  under 
it  laws  which  variously  discipline  the  mine- 
owner;  but  such  legislation  is  for  the  most 
part  unsystematic,  and  affords  no  parallel'  to 
the  conditions  with  which  our  German  Ober- 
Bergrath  w’as  familiar.  Hence  the  unrestricted 
development  of  our  mining  regions;  hence  the 
vagaries  of  local  mining  regulations ;  hence 
also  the  freedom  of  individual  enterprise.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  restraining  authority  has  proved  to 
be  no  less  stimulating  to  exploration  than 
lack  of  system  has  occasionally  been  disturb¬ 
ing  to  industry.  The  incident  referred 
to  is  suggestive;  our  friends  of  the  Mining 
Congress  may  properly  consider  it  as  empha¬ 
sizing  the  need  for  a  central  bureau  of  min¬ 
ing,  but  if  distinguished  foreigners  should  be 
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able  some  day  to  go  to  a  National  Bureau 
or  Depai-tment — whatever  it  may  be  called — 
of  Mining,  even  the  convenience  of  such  a 
central  organization  will  never  place  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  under  the  control  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Goverment.  Most  foreigners,  and  even 
Englishmen,  are  prone  to  forget  that  these 
United  States  consist  of  forty-odd  Sovereign 
States,  each  of  which  regulates  its  own  af¬ 
fairs  between  pretty  wide  limits. 


Gold  dredging  m  California. 

Interest  in  gold  dredging  in  California  is 
still  growing.  In  Sacramento  county  some 
large  deals  in  dredging  ground  have  been  made 
of  late.  There  are  already  five  dredgers  at 
work  in  the  American  River  field  near  Folsom, 
covering  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Armour 
&  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  principals  in  the 
Folsom  Development  Company,  and  the  most 
extensive  operators  in  the  district,  own  several 
thousand  acres  of  land.  They  have  spent  up¬ 
wards  of  $100,000  in  drilling  holes  and  sink¬ 
ing  prospect  shafts.  They  own  four  out  of 
the  five  dredges,  and  have  established  the  town 
of  Dredge,  where  are  large  machine  shops. 
It  is  understood  in  the  district  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  contracted  for  five  more  dredges. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  the  largest  ever  built, 
with  a  capacity  of  7,000  cubic  yards  per  day. 

The  following  data  relative  to  costs  of  a 
dredge  operating  at  Oroville  are  the  averages 
covering  three  years’  work,  and  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  a  company. 

Size  of  buckets,  5  cu.  ft. ;  average  speed  of 
buckets,  12  per  minute;  average  bank  measure 
per  month,  46,032  cu.  yd. ;  average  hours  run¬ 
ning  per  month,  535;  average  k.  w.  hours 
per  month,  23,995;  average  cost  of  power  per 
month,  $359.93 ;  average  cost  of  oil,  grease  and 
sundries,  $13.29;  average  cost  of  repairs, 
$1,212.09;  average  office  and  general  expenses, 
$177.40;  average  labor  cost,  $496.33;  average 
depth  of  ground,  26  ft. ;  age  of  dredge,  3  years ; 
average  total  cost  of  operating,  4.88c.  per  cubic 
yard. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  Oroville  ground 
at  i6c.  per  cu.  yd.  and  writing  off  10  per  cent 
for  deterioration  of  the  dredge,  will  leave  a 
net  of  14.4c.  per  cu.  yd.  Deducting  cost  of 
operation  of  4.88c.  leaves  a  net  profit  of  9.52c. 
per  cu.  yd.  all  on  the  property  cited,  and  a  net 
profit  of  $52,587  per  annum,  or  over  30  per 
cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Probably  the  best  showing  that  can  be  made 
as  to  low  costs  is  in  another  instance  at  Oro¬ 
ville,  where  a  monthly  statement  shows  that 
50,760  cu.  yd.  were  dredged,  or  an  average  of 
1,692  cu.  yd.  for  each  working  day,  at  a  total 
cost,  with  all  expenses,  of  3.66c.  per  cu.  yd. 
The  average  yield  of  the  ground  per  cu.  yd. 
was  18.9c.,  and  the  net  profit  for  the  month 
was  $7,744.  This  was  done  with  a  5-ft.  con¬ 
tinuous  bucket  dredge.  There  are  now  29 
dredges  operating  successfully  in  the  Oroville 
field,  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  several 
more. 


COLORADO  TROUBLES.  A  POSTSCRIPT. 

Recent  discussion  of  this  serious  subject 
with  the  managers  of  mines  in  such  important 
regions  as  the  Lake  Superior  copper  country 
and  the  Geur  d’Alene  has  afforded  us  the 
opportunity  to  arrive  at  the  views  of  thoughtful 
mining  men  who  were  far  enough  from  Colo¬ 
rado  to  consider  the  labor  disturbances  in  that 
State  from  a  standpoint  unhampered  by  local 
feeling.  In  Michigan  the  labor  difficulty  has 
not  broken  out  seriously  although  there  was 
a*  short  strike  early  this  summer ;  at  the  cop¬ 
per  mines  the  workmen  live  under  conditions 
unusually  favorable,  and  they  are  recruited 
from  two  nationalities,.  Cornish  and  Finn, 
neither  of  which  are  readily  prone  to  turbu¬ 
lence.  Moreover,  politics  play  no  subterranean 
part,  simply  because  Michigan  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Republican.  In  Idaho,  the  taste  of  the 
Wardner  outrages  is  bitter  still ;  the  labor 
agitator,  by  his  excesses,  has  lost  his  hold  on 
the  miners,  while  he  has  incurred  the  perma¬ 
nent  enmity  of  the  business  community,  to 
whose  prosperity  he  is  a  constant  menace. 
Alike  at  the  copper  and  in  the  silver-lead  mines 
now  in  successful  development,  we  found  that 
the  educated  mining  engineer  in  charge  of 
large  enterprises  has  come  to  regard  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  unintelligent  tyranny  wholly  un- 
American  and  as  the  most  dangerous  obstacle 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  mining  ac¬ 
tivities  of  any  district  in  which  that  organi¬ 
zation  gets  a  footing.  Mine  managers  gen¬ 
erally,  especially  the  type  of  men  who  direct 
big  operations,  recognize  well  enough  that 
co-operation  between  laboring  men  is  as  rea¬ 
sonable  as  similar  consolidations  of  capital, 
and  many  of  them  welcome  miners*  unions  as 
the  most  practicable  way  pf  dealing  direct  with 
large  bodies  of  men.  Their  earnest  desire  is 
to  be  let  alone,  to  be  free  from  walking  dele¬ 
gates  and  socialists,  while  they  cultivate  a 
feeling  of  fair  dealing  and  mutual  considera¬ 
tion  between  the  men  under  their  employ  and 
the  companies  whom  they  represent.  The  dis¬ 
orders  in  Colorado  have  been  followed  by 
them  with  keen  interest,  the  dominating  feeling 
being  that  almost  any  means  are  justifiable 
to  rid  the  mining  community  of  the  anarchists 
who  lead  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
To  them  the  deportation  of  men  from  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek  and  the  summary  removal  from 
office  of  the  county  officials  seems  warranted, 
not  on  fundamental  reasoning  as  to  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  as  a  last  resort,  justified  by 
conditions  for  which  there  is  no  legal  remedy. 

We  state  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  profession, 
with  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  either 
they  have  had  experiences  similar  to  those 
which  have  disgraced  Telluride  and  Cripple 
Creek,  or  they  are  aware  that  they  may  some 
day  be  called  upon  to  face  a  like  condition  of 
unpleasant  affairs.  To  this  frank  statement, 
we  may  add  that  since  we  gave  expression 


to  a  dislike  of  the  extreme  steps  adopted  by 
the  authorities  in  Colorado,  with  a  thinly  veiled 
contempt  for  the  frothiness  of  Sherman  Bell 
and  the  ineptitude  of  Peabody,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  letters  from  Colorado  written 
by  readers  of  this  Journal,  most  of  whom  are 
known  to  us  as  men  of  high  character.  There 
has  been  commendation  and  criticism  in  equal 
quantity.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that 
the  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  methods 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  which 
has  previously  appeared  in  these  columns  ne¬ 
cessitates  an  undeviating  approval  of  the 
methods  adopted  to  discipline  them,  while 
others  have  expressed  the  idea  that  residence 
in  New  York  prevents  us,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  prevent  other  writers  of  the  Eastern  press, 
from  getting  a  right  view  of  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  the  West.  Neither  of  these  notions 
need  rebuttal.  Now  that  the  quarrel  has  de¬ 
scended  into  the  political  arena  and  the  re- 
election  of  the  present  governor  of  Colorado 
appears  likely  to  be  a  campaign  issue  in  that 
State,  it  is  nearly  hopeless  to  argue  the  matter, 
for  we  are  as  little  desirous  of  affording  am¬ 
munition  to  the  supporters  of  such  demagogues 
as  Patterson,  Owers  and^  Haywood,  as  w'C 
are  to  aid  the  cause  of  an  executive  who  has 
shown  too  great  a  pliability  to  the  headstrong 
mine-operators.  We  hold  that  justice  is  the 
essence  of  government,  whether  democratic  or 
monarchic;  we  believe  still  that  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  broken 
down  by  armed  mobs,  whether  they  be  min¬ 
ers  or  “citizens”;  it  is  our  earnest  conviction 
that  the  anarchy  of  the  educated  man  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  anarchy  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant,  and  we  insist  that  the  only  cure  for  such 
ruffianism  as  has  disgraced  the  great  mining 
region  of  Colorado  is  the  eventual  growth  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion,  that  shall  recog¬ 
nize  the  impartial  application  of  the  law  to  be 
the  essential  of  a  self-respecting  community 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  the  foundation 
of  industrial  prosperity. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Sept.  14. 

From  all  appearances  the  metal  market  shows 
further  strength,  and,  owing  to  better  inquiry, 
some  prices  have  advanced  slightly.  Copper  is 
particularly  strong,  and  quotations  are  slightly 
higher  than  last  week.  Exports  continue  heavy, 
especially  to  Germany,  Austria  and  Great 
Britain.  Tin  has  been  very  strong,  owing  part¬ 
ly  to  speculative  buying.  Lead  is  in  good  re¬ 
quest  at  the  regular  schedule.  In  spelter,  al¬ 
though  consumers  appear  well  supplied,  prices 
have  hardened.  The  foreign  market  is  also 
firm.  Choice  zinc  oreicontinues  high. 

Silver  is  slightly  stronger,  and  in  some  di¬ 
rections  it  is  believed  that  quotations  will  soon 
advance.  Purchases  for  the  East  are  moderate, 
though  advices  from  India  intimate  that  fur¬ 
ther  orders  from  that  section  are  expected  to 
meet  the  imports  of  gold  from  Australia. 
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The  iron  and  steel  markets  have  shown  no 
sensible  improvement  as  a  whole,  though,  at 
some  points,  a  better  demand  is  reported.  The 
recent  cuts  in  prices  of  plate  and  structural 
steel  have  led  as  yet  to  little  buying,  and  con¬ 
cessions  from  these  prices  are  reported  already. 
A  considerable  cut  in  the  prices  of  steel  billets 
and  sheet  bars  is  likely.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  outlook  for  iron  and  steel  manufac¬ 
turers  is  improving. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  taken  'place 
in  the  coal  market  during  the  week.  In  the 
West  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  have  been 
heavy,  and  prices  show  little  change,  though 
certain  grades  are  reported  stronger.  In  Ala¬ 
bama  the  mines  that  have  been  closed  by  the 
strike  are  gradually  resuming  activity.  In  the 
Pittsburg  district  the  output  is  heavy.  In  the 
seaboard  bituminous  trade  prices  are  un¬ 
changed,  but  the  market  shows  improvement. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  dull,  though 
an  improvement  in  retail  buying  is  noted  at 
various  points,  particularly  in  the  West. 


METALLICS. 

Culled  from  alj  sources.  Our  readers  are  invited  to 
as.<ast  this  department  by  sending  similar  material. 

'I'he  total  production  of  silver  and  lead  at 
Broken  Hill  from  January  i  to  July  13  was 
2,891,336  oz.  of  silver  and  36,804  tons  of  lead. 

The  exports  of  antimony  from  Japan  in  19OJ 
were  1,776  long  tons,  valued  at  $198,355,  as 
compared  with  750  long  tons,  valued  at  $77,860 
in  the  preceding  year. 


Japan  exported  27,400  long  tons  of  copper  in 
1903,  or  7,000  tons  more  than  in  the  previous 
3'ear.  The  shipments  went  to  China,  Great 
Britain,  Straits  Settlements  and  the  United 
States. 


The  cyanide  royalty  in  Victoria — a  charge  of 
2.5  per  cent — will  cease  in  a  couple  of  years. 
The  patent,  which  was  purchased  by  the  State 
in  1900,  cost  £20,000,  and  already  royalties 
amounting  to  £12,591  have  been  collected. 

The  production  of  zinc  and  lead  in  eastern 
Canada  is  unimportant.  Quebec  has  no  mines 
of  either  metal,  while  in  Ontario  the  mining 
industry  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage. 


The  largest  flow  of  petroleum  ever  struck 
in  West  Virginia  was  in  a  well  drilled  by  the 
South  Penn  Oil  Company  in  1900  on  the  land 
of  John  Copley,  10  miles  southwest  of  Weston. 
The  well  was  a  ‘wild  cat,’  being  many  miles 
from  any  pipe-line  connection.  It  struck  what 
was  called  the  ‘Gordon  sand’  at  2,630  ft.  and 
flowed  about  6,000  bbl.  daily,  many  thousand 
barrels  running  to  waste  down  Sand  Fork 
creek  before  the  flow  could  be  controlled. 

Ozokerite  is  a  mineral  of  the  hydrocarbon 
group,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
paraffine  series.  It  much  resembles  wax  or 
spermaceti,  and  is  employed  for  avrious  pur¬ 
poses,  including  the  manufacture  of  waxed 
paper,  varnishes,  liniments,  etc.,  and  recently 
for  making  phonographic  cylinders.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  the  mineral  is  Austria,  large 
deposits  occurring  near  Boryslav,  in  Galicia. 


RECENT  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH.* 

By  Sn  William  Ramsay. 

All  previous  calculations  of  science  are  likely 
to  be  upset  by  radium.  We  may  soon  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  revise  some  of  the  theories  of  physics 
that  are  now  regarded  as  cardinal.  Nobody 
can  tell.  The  future,  open  to  the  diligent 
laboratory  student,  is  fraught  with  mysteries. 
One  thing  is  certain — nobody  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  mine  of  radium.  Some  statements 
made  about  the  quantity  of  that  precious  sub¬ 
stance  in  existence  are  very  absurd.  Dealing 
with  the  possibilities  of  radium  is  much  like 
speculating  upon  the  future  of  a  babe  in  arnfs. 
We  must  watch  it  develop  into  childhood  and 
mature  growth  before  we  can  talk  much  about 
its  future. 

It  is  a  far  cry  at  present  to  discuss  the  use 
of  radium,  or  radium  salts,  for  illuminating 
or  heating  purposes.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  of  radium  in  the 
whole  world.  If  you  can  imagine  getting  that 
amount  of  radium  together  it  would  supply 
more  energy  than  250  tons  of  dynamite.  Few 
persons  who  talk  about  radium  and  its  com¬ 
ponents  realize  the  great  scarcity  of  the  raw 
material  for  yielding  radium  or  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute  particles  used  in  the  experiments 
that  have  astounded  the  world.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  where  the  future  supply  of  raw 
material  is  to  come  from.  I  believe  that  in 
America  carnotite  looks  promising  as  a  basis 
for  it.  Cleavite,  a  mineral  found  in  Norway,  is 
also  looked  upon  as  a  favorable  source  of 
supply. 

One  extraordinary  quality  of  radium  salts 
is  that  the  evolution  of  heat  and  energy  goes 
on  continuously  without  combustion,  with¬ 
out  chemical  change  of  any  kind,  and  without 
alteration  of  its  molecular  structure.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month  of  activity  the  salt  is 
quite  as  potent  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
conversions  of  radium  into  helium.  It  has 
been  done  many  times.  In  our  experiments 
for  several  days  a  luminous  gas  was  continu¬ 
ously  emitted,  but  we  could  not  determine  the 
nature  of  it.  Whefi  examined  through  the 
spectroscope  it  did  not  at  first  show  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  helium.  But  later,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  intense  heat,  a  gaseous  product  was 
obtained  occupying  about  two  and  one-half 
times  the  space  of  the  original  emanation,  and 
there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  spectrum 
of  helium. 

There  are  various  theories  to  account  for 
the  evolution  of  the  heat  and  other  strange 
forms  of  radiation  from  helium  and  its  allied 
elements.  The  most  satisfactory  one  seems 
to  be  that  some  of  the  atoms  in  the  sub¬ 
stances  are  disintegrating  and  thereby  liberat¬ 
ing  stored  energy.  A  few  physicists  assume 
that  the  energy  was  at  one  time  absorbed  from 
some  external  source,  and  is  now  given  off 
again.  If  we  judge  by  the  rate  at  which  gas 
is  evolved  from  the  salts  of  radium,  it  seems 
probable  that  any  given  mass  of  it  would 
decay  and  completely  disappear  in  from  2,000 
to  2,500  years.  The  life  of  three  or  four 
other  radio-active  metals  is  very  much  longer. 
My  own  research,  which  is  not  yet  complete, 
encourages  me  to  think  that  the  ‘electronic’ 
theory  of  atoms  has  a  career  of  usefulness  be¬ 
fore  it.  Our  new  understanding  about  the 
atom  may  lead  to  entirely  unforeseen  re¬ 
sults. 

Fruitful  experiment  is  constantly  going  on 
around  the  basis  of  current  research  Science 

•From  Th*  Ntw  York  Times,  September  11,  1904. 


has  shown  that  the  emanations  of  radium  can 
be  dealt  with  as  a  gas.  In  tubes,  its  pas¬ 
sage  may  be  followed  by  the  eye  in  darkened 
rooms.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  a 
complete  revision  of  the  original  dicta  con¬ 
cerning  radium  and  helium.  Experiments  made 
by  Prof.  Soddy  and  myself  determine  by 
direct  measurements  the  rate  of  the  decay  of 
radium  as  one  one-thousandth  of  the  mass 
per  year,  which  gives  the  average  life  of  the 
radium  atom  about  i,ooo  years.  This  rapid 
rate  of  decay  renders  it  out  of  the  question 
to  assume  that  in  the  radium  now  existent  we 
are  dealing  directly  with  the  residue  of  a 
larger  quantity  reduced  by  decay  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  amount.  So  far  as  the  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  radium  are  concerned,  they  are 
only  apparent,  as  yet,  in  medicine.  Radium  is. 

I  believe,  a  sure  cure  for  certain  forms  of 
cancer,  tumor,  and  lupus. 

America  has  made  great  advances  in  chemi¬ 
cal  science  since  I  was  last  here.  Naturally 
I  shall  know  more  about  it  after  our  tour 
is  completed  than  I  do  now.  In  the  various 
forms  of  bromides  and  in  alloys  manufacturers 
on  this  side  of  the  water  have  been  progressing 
along  new  lines.  But  there  is  much  to  be 
done.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  getting  stu¬ 
dents  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into  practical 
work  much  quicker  than  you  do  here.  Our 
London  University,  recently  reorganized,  has 
set  the  example  in  this.  Time  spent  in  mere 
experiments  may  easily  be  too  much  extended. 
A  fairly  good  student  should  have  done 
enough  work  in  a  year,  or  two  years  at  most, 
to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  help 
himself  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  an  an¬ 
alysis  not  made  before. 

It  appears  futile  to  extend  the  courses  of 
study  to  merely  technical  students.  The  ideal 
plan  for  the  education  of  technical  chemists 
would  be  some  system  analogous  to  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  of  engineers.  But  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  the  chemical  manufacturer 
must  throw  open  his  works  to  the  students. 
He  must  get  over  the  fear  of  somebody  steal¬ 
ing  his  secrets  or  improving  on  his  methods. 
Little  can  be  accomplished  otherwise.  Educa¬ 
tion  should  primarily  consist  in  an  effort  to 
produce  an  attitude  of  mind  rather  than  to 
instil  definite  knowledge.  It  should  aim  to 
cultivate  the  inventive  faculty,  which  is  most 
needed  to-day.  But  inventive  chemists  seldom 
have  either  time  or  inclination  for  developing 
the  commercial  aspects  of  a  discovery.  It  is 
for  the  manufacturer  and  his  staff  to  put 
the  discovery  to  practical  and  profitable  appli¬ 
cation.  j 

The  latest  experiments  by  Jacquerod  and 
Perrot  have  determined  the  melting  point  of 
gold  to  be  1,067.2®  C,  which  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  1,061®  found  by  Callendar,  Heycock 
and  Neville,  but  lower  than  some  other  recent 
determinations. 


The  Portland  cement  industry  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  Canada,  and  the  time  is  ap¬ 
proaching  when  the  requirement  of  that  coun¬ 
try  will  be  supplied  entirely  by  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  chief  center  of  the  industry  is 
in  Ontario,  which  made  695,260  bbl.  in  1903,  as 
compared  with  31,924  bbl.  ten  years  ago.  There 
were  nine  plants  in  operation  and  four  under 
construction.  The  new  plants  are  being  erected 
at  Belleville,  Raven  Lake,  Wiarton  and  Brant¬ 
ford. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Readers  are  invited  to  use  Uus  department  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  arising  in  technical  practice  or 
suggested  by  articles  appearing  in  the  columns  of  Thr 
Enginbbring  and  Mining  Journal. 

ONE  FEATURE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  MINING  LAW. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — Each  of  the  several  contributions  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  mining 
laws  has  some  favorable  comment  on  the  laws 
of  Mexico,  especially  as  regards  the  boundary 
lines  of  mining  claims. 

Perhaps,  however,  some  prospective  pur-- 
chaser  of  mining  property  in  Sonora  will  be 
too  favorably  impressed  by  these  statements, 
and  I  venture  to  offer  a  word  of  warning:  Do 
not  accept  without  the  closest  investigation, 
the  statement  of  the  vendor  that  those  care¬ 
fully  constructed  monuments  represent  the 
legal  boundaries  of  the  claim  he  is  offering  for 
sale.  I  repeat  that  the  mining  laws  of  Mexico 
are  excellent,  but  the  method  of  carrying  out 
that  portion  of  the  laws  referring  to  the  sur¬ 
veying  of  mining  claims  is  exceedingly  bad. 

Since  there  are  no  deputy  mineral  surveyors, 
and  since  the  law  states  that  the  mining  agent 
may  appoint  either  a  skillful  engineer  or  a 
practical  one,  any  one  who  has  or  can  borrow  a 
pocket  compass,  and  can  write  or  get  others  to 
write  the  necessary  description  of  the  ground, 
may  qualify.  In  many  cases,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  question  of  taking  up  extensions 
or  adjoining  claims  to  property  already  titled, 
the  prospector  arranges  to  have  the  “practical” 
surveyor  appointed,  who,  without  necessarily 
going  to  the  ground,  refers  to  the  notes  of  the 
original  location  and  draws  his  plans  and 
writes  his  information  accordingly. 

I  cite  two  of  the  many  instances  which  have 
occurred  to  show  the  danger  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition  and  the  importance  of  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation :  Four  Americans  discov¬ 
ered  a  great  gold-bearing  vein  in  this  district, 
which  I  believe  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  gold  producers  of  the  State. 
They  decided  to  apply  for  the  ground  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  parallelogram  ABCD,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  An  irresponsible  “practical 
surveyor”  was  appointed  and  the  plans  and 
application  forwarded  to  Mexico  City.  During 
the  ten  months  before  the  corresponding  title 
was  received  from  Mexico,  considerable  devel¬ 
opment  work  was  done  and  large  bodies  of 
ore  were  exposed.  Extensions  to  the  claim 
were  taken  up  by  others,  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  the  bearings  of  the  original 
claim  used  by  the  appointed  engineers  who 
drew  up  the  plans  without  ever  having  been 
on  the  ground.  When  the  title  was  at  last 
received,  the  owners  of  the  original  claim  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  an  error  of  30“  in  the 
bearings  of  the  side  lines  and  that  the  title 
actually  established  ownership  to  the  ground 
as  represented  by  A'B'C'D'.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  notes  and  bearings  estab¬ 
lish  the  location  of  the  boundaries,  and  not 
the  monuments.  They  quietly  made  a  new 
application  with  correct  bearings  of  ABCD. 
Title  to  this  claim  was  also  received. 

A  large  sum  of  money  was  required  to  pay 
off  debts  and  build  a  small  mill,  and  an  expert 
was  sent  to  the  ground  to  report  on  the  value 
of  the  mine  and  to  see  if  the  ore-bodies  exposed 
were  sufficient  security  for  the  loan  of  some 
$50,000.  He  made  a  conscientious  and  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  of  the  workings,  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  value,  the  money  was  ad- 
vanoed  and  the  owners  readily  enough  gave 


the  title  to  A'B'C'D'  as  security.  It  was 
not  until  the  holders  of  this  mortgage,  failing 
to  get  any  of  their  money  returned,  took  steps 
to  attach  the  property,  that  they  found  their 
security  was  a  few  acres  of  barren  land.  The 
dismay  of  those  who  had  taken  up  the  exten¬ 
sions  and  were  waiting  for  the  fat  reward  for 
their  foresight,  when  they  discovered  that  they 
had  titles  to  extensions  of  A'B'C'D',  can  be 
imagined. 

The  second  case,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2, 
was  one  in  which  I  was  personally  interested, 
and  was  more  complicated. 

I  was  offered  an  interest  in  the  claim  B'  in 
return  for  doing  a  small  amount  of  develop¬ 
ment  work.  I  was  shown  A'  and  B',  with  the 
respective  monuments,  and  found  that  they 
checked  up  with  the  bearings  and  accepted 
the  proposition.  The  work  was  so  encourag¬ 
ing  that  I  decided  to  secure  options  on  the 
claims  A'  and  the  original  location.  A  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  and  the  options  secured.  I 
could  find  no  flaw  in  the  titles  but  was  much 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  peculiar  relative 
positions  of  A'  and  B'  to  the  vein  proper. 


There  was  no  opportunity  to  e.xamine  the  offi¬ 
cial  plan  of  the  original  location,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  who  had  made  the  proposition  claimed 
that  the  title  was  in  New  York  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  whom  he  represented.  A  visit 
to  the  mining  office  resulted  in  finding  a  copy 
of  this  plan  among  the  old  files,  and  this  led 
to  breaking  off  all  negotiations,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  following  conditions : 

The  original  location  had  been  surveyed 
properly  by  a  competent  Mexican  engineer.  The 
position  of  the  monuments  was  absolutely  de¬ 
termined  by  observations  from  the  starting 
point,  the  one  small  shaft  on  the  claim,  to 
distant  peaks.  The  American  who  made  the 
proposition  to  me  had  originally  intended  to 
take  up  the  claim  Q.  He  had  a  partner  who 
had  never  been  on  the  ground  and  who  was 
putting  up  the  expenses,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  ever-ready  “practical  sur¬ 
veyor”  whereby  he  proceeded  to  the  mines  and 
with  a  pocket  compass  took  the  bearing  or 
course  of  the  vein  from  the  discovery  shaft  on 
the  original  location.  South  20°  East.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  in  his  plans  and  description 
he  used  the  course.  South  20“  West. 

As  this  claim  was  tied  to  the  center  point  of 
the  side-line  of  the  origfinal  location,  his  title, 
when  received,  actually  gave  him  possession  to 
the  claim  A,  absolutely  barren  of  mineral.  In¬ 


stead  of  going  at  the  thing  properly  and  apply¬ 
ing  again  for  Q  when  he  discovered  the  error, 
he  thought  he  would  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  and  applied  for  B,  and  an  American 
engineer,  taking  the  notes  of  A,  made  the 
plans  without  going  on  the  ground.  He  then 
moved  all  the  monuments  of  the  original  loca¬ 
tion  to  correspond  with  the  dotted  lines,  trust¬ 
ing  in  the  fact  that  the  owners,  being  in  New 
York,  would  never  discover  the  change. 

He,  with  others  in  the  scheme,  had  also  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  blanket  denouncement  covering  all 
the  ground  in  question,  and  the  fortunate  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  duplicate  plan  of  the  original 
claim  saved  me  from  a  well-planned  scheme 
to  persuade  me  to  develop  ground  to  which  I 
had  no  right  whatever. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  authorities  in 
Mexico  City  are  constantly  making  rulings  to 
remedy  such  defects  in  the  carrying-out  of 
the  laws,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when 
there  will  be  regularly  accredited  government 
surveyors  under  bond  to  carry  out  their  work 
faithfully.  Meanwhile,  if  the  intending  in¬ 
vestor  in  prospects  or  mines  in  this  State  will 


take  the  same  precautions  that  he  would  if 
purchasing  a  town  lot  in  the  United  States,  he 
may  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  so  many  have 
fallen.  In  closing,  it  seems  pertinent  to  sug-. 
gest  that  it  is  not  the  Mexican  prospector  or 
mine-owner  against  whom  the  investor  should 
be  on  his  guard  for  sharp  practice. 

Stanley  H.  Pearce. 

Magdalena,  Sonora,  Mexico,  Sept,  i,  1904. 


BATTERY  FOUNDATIONS. 

The  Editor: 

Sir — The  construction  of  battery  founda¬ 
tions  is  a  matter  of  importance  professionally 
and  financially,  and  withal  of  such  interest 
historically,  that,  possibly,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  trespass  further  on  your  valuable  space. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  masonry 
foundations  for  modern  stamp-mills,  this  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  very  recent  innovation, 
although  those  constructed  of  concrete,  as  Mr. 
Boss  states,  doubtless  are.  Nevertheless,  both 
masonry  and  concrete  are  examples  of  the 
same  principle, — a  solid  and  rigid  foundation, 
as  opposed  to  a  yielding  and  elastic  one. 

In  the  old  historic  county  of  Cornwall, 
England,  there,  was  erected  some  forty  years 
ago,  at  the  Carn-Galver  tin  mines,  the  first  of 
the  then  newly  introduced  and  locally  im- 
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proved  pneumatic  stamps.  A  battery  of  stamps 
consisted  of  two  heads,  working  in  individual 
three-screen  mortars ;  the  stems  themselves 
being  caused  to  rise  and  fall  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  a  cylinder,  supported  by  two 
connecting-rods,  which  are  given  their  motion 
or  throw  by  a  two-throw  crank-shaft,  belt- 
driven. 

The  pistons,  forged  in  one  piece  with  tHe 
stem,  are  free  in  the  cylinders.  By  the 
vertical  movement  of  the  cylinders,  and  the 
fact  of  the  pistons  within  being  loose,  air  is 
compressed  alternately  on  either  end  and 
causes  the  stamp  to  work  intermittently,  giv¬ 
ing  a  sharp,  strong  blow,  of  about  i6-in.  drop, 
and  about  130  blows  per  minute.  It  is  easily 
seen,  therefore,  that  such  stamps  would  re¬ 
quire  a  good  foundation ;  and,  in  consequence, 
what  would  prove  serviceable  to  such  should 
also  apply  to  the  Californian, — or  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  gravity  stamp. 

The  foundations  of  these  quick  running, 
high  potential,  pressure  stamps  were  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  stone ;  presumably,  at  first, 
bonded  with  lime-mortar,  as  there  would  be 
some  doubt  of  cement  being  available  at  that 
date  and  in  that  locality.  A  large  ‘moor-stone’ 
or  block  of  granite,  was  dressed  some  18  in. 
in  thickness,  and  of  sufficient  area  to  project 
well  beyond  the  mortar  bottom,  and  was  accu¬ 
rately  and  firmly  set  on  the  massive  square 
block  of  masonry, — some  10  or  12  ft.  square, — 
to  which  also  was  bolted  the  girder-built  steel 
frame;  the  holding-down  bolts  of  the  mortar 
passing  through  the  coping-stone  by  holes 
drilled  for  that  purpose. 

Since  that  date  numerous  pneumatic  stamps 
with  masonry  foundations  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  utility  and  advisability  of 
these  foundations  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  called  into  question. 

About  the  year  1892  there  were  erected  at 
the  Dolcoath  mine,  Cornwall,  some  batteries 
of  Californian  stamps  (their  first  introduction 
in  modernized  form),  built  on  concrete  foun¬ 
dations,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  mortar- 
block  also  of  concrete,  because  to  use  any 
material  but  stone,  in  one  form  or  other, 
would  probably  not  occur  to  Cornish  engi¬ 
neers,  since  wood  is  little  used  in  that  locality 
for  permanent  works  of  construction. 

In  California,  in  the  year  1890,  at  the  Tcmes- 
cal  tin  mines,  I  erected  and  operated  two  bat- 
‘teries  of  pneumatic  stamps,  building  .«olid 
coursed-rubble  masonry  foundations,  with  a 
granite  coping,  as  described.  The  foundations 
gave  no  trouble,  nor  was  any  expected,  as 
similar  installations  had  been  at  work  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  It  might  be  mentioned, 
in  passing,  that  the  crushing  capacity  of  two 
such  heads,  taking  ore  direct  without  going 
through  a  rock-breaker,  amounted  to  from  30 
to  35  tons  per  day  of  hard  tinstone,  through  a 
screen,  usually  of  copper,  with  round  punched 
holes,  in  size  equivalent  to  a  30-mesh,  and 
consuming  32  horse-power. 

This  little  digression  with  regard  to  the 
particulars  of  pneumatic  stamps  has  been  giv¬ 
en  rather  in  detail  to  show  its  potential  capac¬ 
ity  and  foundation  requirements,  and  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  comparison  relating  thereto, 
rather  than  citing  instances  of  other  slower 
speed  and  more  primitive  forms  that  have  long 
done  good  duty  utilizing  masonry  foundations. 

Doubtless,  if  some  decades  ago  professional 
information  had  been  so  readily  and  efficiently 
communicated  through  the  instrumentality  of 
such  a  valuable  medium  as  The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  more  would  have  been 


known  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
and  other  particulars,  in  other  sections  of  the 
mining  world.  ' 

With  regard  to  ‘anvil-blocks’  for  concrete 
foundations,  I  confess  my  inexperience,  and, 
therefore,  request  additional  information. 
These  were,  doubtless,  borrowed,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  steam-hammer  practice,  and 
incorporated  into  the  basal  designs  of  the 
steam-stamps  of  Michigan,  and,  later,  applied 
to  the  Californian. 

The  advisability  or  otherwise  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on 
the  design  of  the  concrete  block.  If  the  con¬ 
crete  can  be  carried  up  in  a  solid  block  of  am¬ 
ple  dimensions  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  mortar,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  any  such  accessory  as  an 
anvil-block.  But,  if  the  design  is  such  that  the 
concrete  mortar-block  takes  very  much  the 
form  of  the  wood-block  it  replaces — that  is  to 
say,  rising  some  five  feet  or  so  above  the  sill- 
walls,  there  would  appear  to  be  ample  reasons 
for  considering  such  an  unsupported  pier  or 
wall  might  prove  unstable  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  that  it  might  be  the  part  of  wise 
forethought  to  supplement  the  solid  block  of 
concrete  beneath  by  a  cast-iron  anvil-block, 
which  would  then  entirely  dispense  with  this 
element  of  weakness  in  the  concrete  construc¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  widening  the  base  of  mortars  that  are  set 
directly  on  concrete;  but,  even  then,  the  solid 
full-sectioned  body  of  the  concrete  mass 
should  be  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
mortar  itself.  To  take  for  example,  a  pier, 
with  width  4.5  ft.,  height  above  sill-wall  4.6  ft., 
and  length  4.75  ft. :  Can  this  be  regarded  as  an 
absolutely  guaranteeable  stable  construction, 
one  that  can  successfully  withstand  the  fatigue 
of  stresses  through  many  years?  Much,  it  is 
true,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  concrete; 
but,  if  it  is  contended  that  such  a  pier  is  neces¬ 
sitated,  I  would  prefer,  wherever  possible,  to 
supplant  it  by  an  anvil-block,  which  would  in¬ 
troduce  two  decided  advantages,  viz,  that  of 
greater  basal  area,  and,  consequently,  lessened 
pressure  per  square  inch,  and  also,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  pressure  at  a  lower  horizon,  where 
the  greater  surface  of  the  concrete  would  be 
more  capable  of  withstanding  successfully  the 
shocks  and  tremors  imparted  to  it. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  building-in  of  the 
anchor-bolts.  It  would  appear,  if  the  bolts 
are  made  of  ample  section — ^not  alone  to  with¬ 
stand  any  calculable  strains,  but  also  with  a 
view  to  resist  fracture  from  strains  outside  of 
all  calculations — that  such  could  be  built-in 
solidly  and  reasonably  expected  to  stand. 

The  provision  of  man-holes  is  an  element 
causing  additional  time  and  cost,  and  is  withal 
an  element  of  weakness,  which,  if  it  could  with 
safety  be  disregarded,  many  engineers  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.  Practice  would  seem  to  be 
divided  on  this  head ;  personally,  I  would  have 
little  fear  with  a  substantial  eyebolt  (not  1%  in. 
as  at  times  provided),  and  with  a  heavy  rail 
beneath,  to  run  any  probable  risk  of  fracture, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  more  solid  and 
economical  foundation. 

I  would,  however,  request  that'  some  other 
engineer,  more  used  in  the  use  and  abuse  of 
anvil-blocks,  would  further  take  up  the  matter, 
and  thereby,  possibly,  save  some  of  us  time, 
money,  and  even  reputation,  in  individually 
solving  such  interesting,  and,  I  dare  add,  im¬ 
portant  considerations. 

H.  E.  West. 

Matagalpa,  Nicaragua,  Aug.  9,  1904. 


COAL  TESTING  PLANT  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

Bt  E.  W.  Parker. 

The  coal  testing  plant  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  the  construction  and  operation  of 
which  was  provided  for  by  Congressional  ap¬ 
propriations  aggregating  $60,000,  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  completed,  and  by  the  time  this  article 
is  published  will  be  in  full  operation. 

When  the  construction  of  the  plant  was 
commenced,  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  it  ’ 
would  be  ready  to  begin  testing  coal  by  the 
first  of  July,  but  unforeseen  and  unavoidable 
delays  have  put  back  the  work  over  six  weeks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  acts  of  Congress  making 
the  appropriation  for  the  work  contained  the 
provision  that  “all  testing  machinery  and  all 
coals  and  lignites  to  be  tested  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  government  free  of  charge.” 

It  was  ruled  by  the  comptroller  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  that,  under  this  provision,  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  even  pay  any  freight  on  any 
equipment  that  could  be  constructed  as  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  “testing  machinery.”  It  has 
been  largely  to  this  provision  that  much  of 
the  delay  in  equipping  the  plant  is  due.  But 
when  manufacturers  and  railroads  came  to 
realize  the  importance  and  value  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken,  they  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
liberality  which  deserves  special  recognition. 

A  similar  spirit  has  been  shown  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  entering  St.  Louis,  and  many  carloads 
of  heavy  machinery  have  been  delivered  to  the 
plant  free  of  all  charges  for  transportation. 

Among  the  equipment  that  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge  are  the  following: 

Two  Heine  water  tube  boilers,  250  h.p.  each, 
contributed  by  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

One  Allis-Corliss  engine  of  250  h.p.,  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago.  This  engine  was 
built  at  Milwaukee,  and  was  brought  from 
there  to  St.  Louis  “dead  head”  by  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  and  the  Illinois  Central  rail¬ 
roads. 

One  Bullock  electric  generator,  250  h.p., 
contributed  by  the  Bullock  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  was  carried 
free  from  that  city  to  St.  Louis  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad. 

One  Taylor  gas  producer  with  complete 
outfit,  consisting  of  an  economizer,  a  scrub¬ 
ber,  gas  holder,  etc.,  contributed  by  R.  D. 
Wood  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
shipment  of  this  outfit  required  two  cars, 
which  were  brought  from  the  works  of  Wood 
&  Company,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  St.  Louis,, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

One  Westinghouse  gas  engine,  to  be  run 
with  producer  gas,  contributed  by  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pitts^ 
burg.  Pa.  This  engine  was  also  carried  free 
of  charge  by  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 

One  Westinghouse  electric  generator,  250' 
h.p.,  contributed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
delivered  free  of  charge  by  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  This  generator  will  be  operated  by  the 
Westinghouse  gas  engine.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company  has  also  contributed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  motors  ranging  from  one  to  50  h.p., 
which  are  to  be  used  in  operating  the  plant. 

One  Bartlett  dryer,  contributed,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  by  the  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  O. 

One  briquetting  press,  with  complete  equip- 
irient  for  disintegrating  the  coal  and  mixing 
with  binder,  exhibited  by  William  Johnson 
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&  Sons,  of  Leeds,  England.  The  freight  on 
this  machine  was  paid  by  the  Western  Coal  & 
Mining  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  the  coal  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 
It  will  make  50  tons  of  briquettes  per  day. 

One  briquetting  press,  with  outfit  complete, 
exhibited  and  contributed  by  the  American 
Compressed  Fuel  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
This  press  was  built  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd 
&  White  Company  especially  for  this  plant. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  day.  Free 
transportation  for  it  was  furnished  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

One  auxiliary  fire-tube  boiler  of  100  h.p., 
and  a  loo-h.p.  slide-valve  engine,  contributed 
by  the  Frost  Engine  Company,  of  Galesburg, 


construction  of  three  bee-hive  coke  ovens,  and 
made  especially  therefore  by  the  Laclede;  Fire 
Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

Scales,  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

Thermometers  and  pressure  gauges  by 
Hohmann  &  Maurer  Manufacturing  Company. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Balances  by  the  Appliance  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

Feed-water  heater  and  pump,  by  the  Still- 
well-Bierce  and  Smith-Vaile  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

LeChatelier  pyrometers,  by  Charles  Engle- 
hard,  of  New  York. 

Burroughs  adding  machine,  by  the  Ameri- 


Centrifugal  pump,  by  Henion  &  Hubbell, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Altogether,  the  value  of  the  equipment  and 
apparatus  furnished  without  charge  for  the 
use  of  this  plant  approaches  $100,000.  The 
Survey  has  expended  about  half  of  its  ap¬ 
propriations  in  providing  the  foundations  for 
the  machinery  and  connecting  them  up  for 
operating.  The  amount  so  far  expended  by 
the  Survey  is  between  $8,000  and  $10,000 
more  than  the  original  estimates,  the  excess 
cost  being  due  to  the  high  price  and  inefficient 
character  of  the  labor  available. 

But  while  all  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished  within  the  limits  placed  by  law 
upon  those  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  time 


A.  — ^Boilbr  House. 

I  Heine  Boiler  No.  i. 

a  “  "  No.  a. 

3  Fire  Tube  Boiler 

4  Coal  Weighing  Scales. 

5  Water  Weigh&g  Scales. 

6  Feed  Pump. 

7  Feed  Water  Heater. 

B.  — Engine  Room. 

8  Allis  Chalmers  Engine. 

Q  Generator  Belted  to  Allis  Chalmers  Engine. 
10  Gas  Engine. 

I I  Generator  Belted  to  Gas  Engine. 

<?. — Gas  Producer, 

I  a  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  Producer. 

13  Economizer. 

14  Scrubber. 


Ill.  It  was  transported  to  St.  Louis  by  the 
Burlington  Railroad. 

One  New  Century  jig,  contributed  by  the 
American  Concentrator  Company,  of  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  one  Luhrig  jig,  exhibited  by  the 
Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Two  Williams  crushers  contributed  by  the 
Williams  Patent  'Crusher  and  Pulverizing 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  complete  equipment  of  belt-conveyors 
contributed  and  installed  by  the  Robins  Con¬ 
veying  Belt  Company,  of  New  York. 

Other  material  and  testing  apparatus  fur¬ 
nished  free  are: 

Three  carloads  of  fire-brick  and  two  car¬ 
-loads  of  red  brick  tiling,  etc.,  for  use  in  the 


1 5  Tar  Extracting  Fan. 

16  Purifier. 

17  Gas  Holder. 

18  Footer  Gas  Producer.  * 

D.  — Briquette  Machine  (Wm.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Leeds). 

19  Briquette  Machine, 
ao  Pitch  Cracker. 

31  Hopper. 

33  Office. 

33  Mixer. 

34  Elevating  Fan. 
as  Elevator. 

E.  — Chishoi.m,  Boyd  &  White  Briquette  Plant. 

36  Eggette  Machine. 

37  Hopper  and  Storage  Bin. 

F.  — Bartlbtt-Snow  Dryer. 


can  Arithmometer  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

Insulated  electric  wire,  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Machine  and  engine  oil  for  lubricating  the 
machinery  and  heavy  oil  and  medium  for 
binding  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes  from  bituminous  coals  and  lignites, 
by  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  of  St. 
Louis.  i 

Oil  filters  by  the  Famous  Filter  Company, 
of  St.  Louis. 

Gas  meters  by  the  Pittsburg  Meter  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dumping  car  and  bucket  conveyors,  by  the 
Austin  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
Ill. 


O. — ^Washbry. 

38  Century  Jig. 

39  Link  Belt  Jig. 

30  Sludge  Tank. 

31  Operating  Platform. 

33  Steam  Engine. 

33  Centrifugal  Pump. 

34  Williams  Mill. 

35  Roller  Crusher. 

36  Hoppers. 

H. — Coke  Ovens. 

37  Wharf. 

38  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Co.  Coke  Ovens. 

39  Larry  Track. 

W. — Roadway. 

X — Conveyors. 

Y.  — Storage  Bins. 

Z.  — ^Track  Sidings. 


employed  in  “getting  action”  on  the  requests 
has  been  costly.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  state  that  there  were  only  three 
important  cases  in  which  the  requests  for  co¬ 
operation  were  declined,  and  these  were  made 
up  J)y  other  acceptances,  so  that  no  incon¬ 
venience  other  than  some  loss  in  time  was  oc¬ 
casioned.  The  plant  is  now  as  complete  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  in  the  time  and  under 
the  conditions  allowed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
results  will  be  of  great  value  to  engineers  and 
to  consumers  and  producers  of  coal. 

It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that  such  a 
series  of  tests  would  be  incomplete  without 
complete  analysis  of  the  coal  tested,  and,  in 
fact,  the  appropriation  is  made  “for  analyzing 
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and  testing”  coals  and  lignites.  Accordingly, 
a  thoroughly  equipped  chemical  laboratory  has 
been  established  in  the  Metal  Pavilion,  about 
300  ft.  from  the  testing  plant.  This  will  be 
more  fully  described  later. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  testing  plant.  The  boiler-house, 
in  which  are  situated  the  two  Heine  and  one 
Frost  boilers,  is  indicated  by  the  letter  A. 
The  engine-house,  under  the  same  roof,  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  letter  B.  The  boiler-house 
operations  are  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
L.  P.  Breckenridge,  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  with  Prof.  D.  T.  Randall  as  chief  assist¬ 
ant,  and  with  several  graduate  students  of 
the  same  institution  as  observers,  chemists  and 
computers.  It  is  proposed  to  use  one  of  the 
Heine  boilers  during  one  week  and  the  other 
the  next,  the  one  first  used  being  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  while  the  second  is  running.  Both 
boilers  have  been  carefully  calibrated,  as  have 
all  the  scales  and  other  instruments  to  be 
used  in  making  the  observations.  The  boilers 
have  been  set  so  that  temperatures  at  different 
portions  of  the  furnace  may  be  taken,  and 
arrangements  have  also  been  made  whereby 
samples  of  the  flue  gases  can  be  taken  and 
analyzed  at  frequent  intervals.  All  the  w'ater 
used  will  be  accurately  measured,  and,  in 
fact,  no  detail  of  a  modern  testing  plant  has 
been  omitted.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  is  that  this  plant  will  supply  power 
for  operating  the  washery,  briquetting  ma¬ 
chines,  conveying  apparatus,  etc.,  of  the  plant 
itself,  and  the  surplus  will  be  taken  by  other 
working  plants  in  the  vicinity.  The  idea  in 
this  is  to  operate  this  testing  plant  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  actual  working  conditions, 
and  not  simply  as  a  laboratory. 

The  steam  from  the  boilers  will  operate  the 
Allis-Corliss  engine,  which  is  belt  connected 
to  the  Bullock  electric  generator.  From  this 
will  be  ascertained  the  amount  of  electric 
horse-power  generated  from  a  given  amount 
of  coal. 

.^t  the  same  time  the  steam-producing  tests 
are  being  made,  some  of  the  same  coal  will  be 
used  in  the  Taylor  gas  producer  (C),  and  the 
producer-gas  obtained  will,  after  passing 
through  the  economizer,  scrubber,  tar  extractor 
and  purifier,  be  caught  in  the  holder  of  5,000  cu. 
ft.  capacity.  Samples  of  the  gas  will  be  taken 
about  every  hour  and  analyzed.  The  calorific 
value  of  the  gases  will  also  be  frequently  ob¬ 
served  by  the  use  of  a  Junker  calorimeter. 
The  gas  will  be  used  for  operating  the  West- 
inghouse  gas  engine,  direct-connected  to  the 
Westinghouse  generator.  The  electric  horse¬ 
power  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  the 
same  coal  as  used  under  the  boilers  will  thus 
be  obtained  through  the  gasifying  of  the  coal. 

Next  in  importance,  possibly,  are  the  two 
briquetting  plants  (D  and  E).  In  these  will 
be  compressed  into  briquettes  the  small  coal 
screened  out  of  the  coal  tested,  and  such  slack 
and  culm  as  are  received  for  this  purpose. 
The  chief  endeavor  here  will  be  to  find  the 
kind  of  binders  best  adapted  to  different  coals, 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  practicability-  and 
cost.  The  cost  of  producing  briquettes  at  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  with  such  suitable  binders  as 
are  available  at  a  reasonable  expense  will 
be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
the  briquettes  will  be  tested  under  the  boilers, 
so  that  comparison  may  be  had  with  the  vein 
of  mine  coal  from  the  same  mine.  Each  of 
these  machines  is  capable  of  making  50  tons  of 
briquettes  in  a  run  of  10  hours.  As  one  of 
the  machines  is  of  English  make  and  the  other 


of  American,  the  operations  will  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest. 

It  is  anticipated  that  much  of  the  coal  re¬ 
ceived,  particularly  from  the  Western  States, 
upon  which  coking  tests  will  be  made,  will 
have  to  be  washed,  or  should  be  washed  be¬ 
fore  being  charged  into  the  ovens.  Coals  that 
are  “rich”  in  sulphur  or  slate  and  which  are  to 
be  experimented  with  in  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes,  should  also  be  washed.  This  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  provided  for  in  a  washery 
building,  shown  at  F.  In  this  building  are  in¬ 
stalled  two  washing  jigs — a  New  Century,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  American  Concentrator  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  a  Luhrig,  furnished 
by  the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  All  of  the  coal  will  be  received  at  the 
washery  building  and  delivered  to  a  Williams 
crusher.  From  this  it  will  either  be  delivered 
direct  to  the  Robins  conveyors  and  distributed 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  plant,  the  por¬ 
tions  for  the  coking  ovens  or  briquetting 
being  washed,  if  necessary,  before  going  to  the 
distributing  belts.  Hopper  scales  in  the 
washery  building  will  weigh  the  coal  before  it 
is  sent  to  the  ovens  and  the  gas  producer. 
Separate  scales  in  the  boiler-house  will  be 
used  to  weigh  the  coal  used  in  that  part  of  the 
plant. 

Lignites  and  coals  that  have  been  washed 
must  be  freed  of  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
before  they  can  be  successfully  briquetted.  The 
moisture  contents  must  be  reduced  to  not  more 
than  7  or  8  per  cent.  Lignites  frequently  con¬ 
tain  as  much  as  25  or  30  per  cent  of  water, 
and  the  washed  bituminous  coal  will  have  a.s 
much.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  moisture,  a 
rotary  dryer,  contributed  by  the  Bartlett  & 
Snow  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been 
installed  between  the  washery  and  the  briquette 
buildings,  and  is  shown  at  F. 

The  washery  plant  (G)  contains,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Luhrig  and  New  Century  jigs,  a 
Williams  crusher  hopper  scale,  bins  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  washed  coal,  a  rotary  screen  and  a 
complete  system  of  elevating  and  conveying 
apparatus.  This  building,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  machinery  installed  therein,  had  to  be  of 
much  more  substantial  construction  than  the 
other  buildings,  and  cost  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  two. 

The  coke  ovens  shown  at  H  are  of  the 
regular  beehive  type,  except  that  flues  are 
provided*  by  which  the  gases  and  smoke  are 
conveyed  to  the  furnace  under  the  Frost 
boiler  (3)  and  consumed.  There  are  also 
pipe-connections  for  bringing  producer  gas 
from  the  holder  for  heating  the  ovens,  if  found 
necessary.  The  coke-oven  operations  will  be 
in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  Stammler,  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.  The  coal  charged  and  the  coke  obtained 
will  be  accurately  weighed.  The  coke  will 
be  tested  in  the  model  foundry  built  by  the 
Exposition  Company,  and  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  It 
will  also  be  analyzed  in  the  Metal  Pavilion,  a 
short  distance  from  the  testing  plant. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  Professor  Lord  has  probably  done 
more  systematic  work  on  coal  analysis  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
work  on  the  Ohio  coals  has  become  standard¬ 
ized.  His  chief  assistant  at  the  university, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Somermeier,  has  immediate  charge 
of  the  Survey  laboratory,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  all  modem  apparatus 
and  chemicals  for  making  proximate  and  ulti¬ 


mate  analyses.  Calorimetric  determinations 
will  be  made  with  a  Mahler  bomb  calorimeter, 
for  the  installation  of  which  a  small  cellar 
room  has  been  excavated  in  order  that  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature  may  be  secured. 

The  samples  of  coal  for  analysis  will  be  se¬ 
cured  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  carload  of  coal  to  be  tested  is  shipped 
from  any  mine,  that  mine  will  be  sampled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society  and  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  All  the 
coal  will  be  shipped  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  M.  R.  Campbell,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
or  of  one  of  his  assistants,  who  will  see  to  it 
that  the  car  as  shipped  contains  the  usual  mine 
run  shipment,  and  not  coal  especially  selected 
for  testing  purposes.  He  will,  at  the  same 
time,  sample  the  mine  at  the  face  by  cutting  a 
V-shaped  groove  from  roof  to  floor,  collecting 
the  coal  on  oil-cloth  sheets,  and  quartering 
down  until  a  sample  of  one  quart  can  be  taken. 
This  will  be  placed  immediately  in  air-tight, 
galvanized  iron  jars,  and  mailed  to  the  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory,  where  they  will  be  transferred 
immediately  to  glass  jars,  hermetically  sealed, 
and  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  car  at  the  testing  plant,  the 
coal  will  be  again  sampled  by  twentieths,  and 
the  samples  quartered  down  to  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  mine  samples.  This  will  also  be 
analyzed,  so  that  comparisons  will  be  had  by 
a  large  number  of  analyses  of  samples  taken  at 
the  mine  and  at  the  point  of  consumption.  It 
is  hoped  by  this  to  show  what  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  the  adopted  method  of  sampling 
coal  mines. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  con¬ 
duct  this  investigation  is  composed  of  Prof. 
J.  A.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition;  Mr.  M.  R.  Campbell,  geologist, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  statistician.  The  work 
was  not  begun  until  after  the  Exposition  was 
opened,  as  the  final  appropriation  was  not  ap¬ 
proved  until  April  27  of  the  present  year.  Since 
then,  however,  work  has  been  rushed  to  the 
utmost,  and,  although  hampered  seriously  by 
the  provision  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  any 
testing  machinery,  the  plant  is  at  last  about 
completed  and  will  be  in  operation  by  August 
20.  The  committee  desires  to  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  engineers  and  others  interested 
in  the  problems  of  fuel  economy  to  visit  the 
plant. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  government 
has  undertaken  to  make  any  systematic  study 
of  our  coals.  Some  tests  under  boilers  have 
been  made  on  our  naval  vessels,  but  these  were 
wanting  in  one  essential — there  is  no  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  how  the  samples  tested  were  se¬ 
lected  and  the  tests  were  confined  to  boiler- 
room  determinations.  The  governments  of 
Germany,  England,  Belgium  and  France  have 
published  elaborate  reports  on  the  coals  of 
those  countries,  but  operators  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  able  to  quote  any  federal 
official  report  on  the  analysis  and  fuel  experi¬ 
ences  of  their  product.  This  has  proved  a  seri¬ 
ous  handicap  when  competing  for  foreign 
markets. 

But  while  the  relative  efficiencies  of  different 
coals  will  necessarily  be  brought  out  through 
these  tests,  such  comparisons  are  not  the  ends 
aimed  at.  The  tests  are  primarily  and  essenti¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most 
economical  methods  for  the  utilization  of  the 
different  grades  of  coal. 
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A  BRICKING  PLANT  FOR  FLUB  DUST 

AND  FINE  ORES. 

By  Jas.  C.  Bennett.* 

The  plant,  which  is  here  described,  for 
bricking  fine  ores  and  flue  dust,  was  designed 
and  the  plans  produced  in  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Selby  smelter.  The  machinery 
contained  in  the  plant  consists  of  a  Boyd  four- 
mold  brick  press,  a  7-ft.  wet  pan  or  Chile  mill, 
a  50-h.p.  induction  motor,  and  a  conveyor- 
elevator,  together  with  the  necessary  pulleys 
and  shafting. 

The  press,  Chile  mill  and  motor  need  no 
especial  mention,  as  ^hey  are  all  from  standard 
patterns  and  bought,  without  alterations,  from 
the  respective  builders.  The  Chile  mill  was 
purchased  from  the  builders  of  the  brick  press. 
The  conveyor-elevator  was  built  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  consists  of  a  14-in.  eight-ply  rubber 
belt,  with  buckets  of  sheet  steel  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  6  in.,  running  over  flanged  pulleys. 
The  buckets,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
flights,  are  made  from  No.  12  steel-plate, 
flanged  to  produce  the  back  and  ends,  with 
the  ends  secured  to  the  flanged  bottom  by  one 
rivet  in  each.  The  plant  has  been  in  operation 
for  16  months  and  there  have  been  few  or  no 
repairs  to  the  elevator,  except  to  renew  the 
belt,  which  is  attacked  by  tbe  acid  contained 
in  the  charges.  This  first  belt  was  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  for  nine  months.  As  originally 
designed,  the  capacity  was  100  tons  per  day 
of  12  hours,  but  this  was  found  to  require  a 
speed  so  high  that  the  workmen  were  unable 
to  handle  the  output  of  the  press.  The  speed 
was,  consequently,  reduced  about  25  per  cent, 
which  brings  the  output  down  to  about  75  tons 
per  day.  This  output,  as  expressed  in  w^eight, 
naturally  varies  somewhat  owing  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  weight  of  the  material  handled.  It 
is  probable  that  the  capacity  could  be  increased 
to  about  go  tons  by  enlarging  the  bricks,  which 
could  be  done,  but  would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  alteration  in  the  machine,  as  it  is 
designed  to  produce  a  standard  sized  building 
brick.  By  this  method  of  increase,  however, 
the  work  of  handling  would  not  be  materially 
increased,  because  the  number  of  bricks  would 
be  the  same  as  with  the  present  output  of  75 
tons ;  there  would  be  about  16  per  cent  more  to 
handle,  by  weight.  Working  on  the  basis  of 
100  tons  capacity,  the  bins  were  designed  to 
afford  storage  room  for  about  three  days'  run, 
or  a  little  over  300  tons.  The  bins  are  made 
entirely  of  steel,  in  order  that  the  hot  material 
may  be  dumped  into  them  directly  from  the 
roasting  furnaces,  thus  saving  one  handling. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  room  for  several 
kinds  of  material,  the  bins  are  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  three  on  one  side  and  four 
on  the  other.  The  lower  part  is  of  ^-in.  steel- 
plate,  and  the  upper,  about  one-half  the  height, 
of  y|-in.  plate. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  method 
of  handling  the  material,  preparatory  to  its  de¬ 
livery  to  the  brick  press.  The  bins  are  con¬ 
structed.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  with 
their  floor  set  2.5  ft.  above  the  working  floor, 
which  enables  the  workmen  to  reach  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  a  minimum  effort.  The  floor  of 
the  bins  projects  2.5  ft.  in  front  of  the  face, 
thus  forming  a  platform  on  which  the  shovel¬ 
ing  may  be  done  without  the  necessity  of 
bending  over.  In  this  projecting  platform  are 
cut  rectangular  holes  12  by  18  in.,  which  arc 
placed  midway  between  the  openings  in  the 
front  of  the  bins  and  furnished  with  screens  to 

*  .Assistant  engineer,  Selby  Smelting  &  Lead  Company 
San  Francisco. 
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stop  any  stray  bolts  or  other  coarse  material 
that  might  injure  the  press.  This  position  of 
the  holes  through  the  platform  was  adopted 
so  that  in  the  event  of  the  material  running 
out  beyond  the  opening  in  the  face,  it  would 
not  fall  directly  onto  the  floor.  Two  buckets 
are  provided,  with  a  capacity  of  7  cu.  ft.  each, 
which  is  the  size  of  a  single  charge  of  the 
Chile  mill.  These  buckets  have  a  hopper¬ 
shaped  bottom  fitted  with  a  swinging  gate 

which  is  operated  by  the  foot;  thus  the  bucket 
can  be  run  over  the  pan  of  the  Chile  mill  and 
the  charge  dumped  directly  into  it.  The 

buckets  run  on  an  overhead  iron  track  (i  in.  by 
3  in.)  hung  7  ft.  in  the  clear,  above  the  floor. 
The  method  of  making  up  the  charge  is  as 
follows:  The  bucket  is  run  under  the  hole  in 
the  platform  nearest  to  the  compartment  con¬ 
taining  the  material  of  which  the  charge  is 
partly  composed,  and  a  pre-determined  number 
of  shovelfuls  drawn  out  and  put  into  the 

bucket,  which  is  then  pushed  on  to  the  next 

compartment  from  which  material  is  wanted; 
where  the  operation  is  repeated.  After  charg¬ 
ing  into  the  bucket  the  requisite  amount  of 
ore  or  flue-dust,  the  bucket  is  run  to  the  back 
of  the  building,  where  the  necessary  amount 
of  lime  (slaked)  is  added.  By  putting  the 
lime  in  last,  it  is  so  surrounded  by  the  dust  or 
ore  that  it  has  not  the  opportunity  to  stick  to 
the  sides  of  the  bucket  in  discharging,  as  it 
otherwise  would. 

The  number  of  men  required  to  operate  the 
entire  plant,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in 
bringing  the  material  to  the  bins  and  emptying 
the  cars  into  them,  is  12,  placed  as  follows : 
One  preparing  the  lime  for  use;  one  remov¬ 
ing  the  charge  from  the  mill  and  supplying  the 
elevator-conveyor,  which  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  specially  shaped,  long-handled 
shovel;  one  keeping  the  supply  spout  of  the 
press  clear — an  attempt  was  made  to  do  this 
mechanically  but  was  found  to  be  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  owing  to  the  extremely  sticky  nature  of 
the  material,  and  so  was  discarded  in  favor  of 
manual  labor;  one  to  control  the  press  in  case 
of  mishap  and  to  keep  the  dies  clean ;  one 
oiler;  three  receiving  the  bricks  from  the  press 
and  taking  the  brick-loaded  cars  from  the  press 
to  the  drying  house,  and  two  placing  the  bricks 
on  the  shelves. 

The  drying  house  scarcely  requires  descrip¬ 
tion;  it  is  but  a  roofed  shed,  without  sides, 
fitted  with  stalls  into  which  the  bricks  are  set 
on  portable  shelves,  as  close  as  working  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit.  The  means  of  drying,  at 
the  present  time,  is  by  the  natural  circulation 
of  air,  but  a  mechanical  system  is  in  contem¬ 
plation,  by  which  the  air  will  be  drawn  into  the 
building  from  the  outside  and  forced  to  find 
its  way  out  through  the  bricks.  The  drying 
house  is  adjacent  to  the  pressing-plant,  in  fact, 
forms  the  back  of  it,  so  that  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  distance  to  haul  the  product.  The  time 
required  for  drying  the  bricks  sufficiently  for 
them  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling  is, 
depending  on  tfie  weather,  from  two  to  eight 
days,  the  usual  time  being  about  three  days. 


AGE  OF  MAN  IN  AUSTRALIA.— Some 
discussion  has  been  revived  lately  over  the 
evidences  of  the  early  existence  of  man  in 
Australia.  While  the  habitation  of  Victoria 
by  man  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  Dr.  Klaatsch,  of  Heidelberg  Univer¬ 
sity,  Germany,  claims  that  the  race  from 
which  mankind  has  sprung  is  t\’pified  in  a  more 
perfect  manner  by  the  a^'original  of  North 
Queensland  than  by  any  other  living  race. 


THE  QUICKSILVER  DEPOSITS  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

By  William  Forstner. 

[{Continued  from  Page  386) 

If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Prof.  Kemp" 
that  ore  deposition  will  be  found  “where  down 
under  the  surface  some  intrusive  rock  has  en¬ 
tered,  charged  richly  enough  with  a  metallic 
burden  to  impart  it  to  uprising  heated  waters 
and  yield  a  series  of  ore-bodies” ;  and  further 
consider  the  high  initial  temperature  of  this 
intrusive  mass,  it  appears  to  me  that,  while 
not  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  vein 
formation  exclusively  by  aqueous  agency,  there 
may  be  some  ground  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  genesis  of  quicksilver  ore  deposits  on  the 
line  above  set  forth.  Mr.  Becker,  who  argues 
so  consistently  for  the  aqueous  origin  of  the 
cinnabar  ores,  in  describing  the  Redington 
mine,  now  the  Boston,  at  Knoxville,  Napa 
county,  states:”  “It  is  clear  that  the  unusual 
temperature,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  sulphur  points  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  ore  from  volcanic  emanations  (Tun- 
derline),  and  at  a  comparatively  very  recent 
period.”  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons”  discussing  the 
genesis  of  the  ore  in  the  Bassick  mine,  Custer 
county,  Colorado,  recognizes  that  this  deposit 
may  be  due  to  fumarolic  action.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Spurr,”  in  describing  the  genesis  of  the  Gold 
Ledge  in  the  Mercur  district  states  that 
the  peculiar  phenomena  observed  induced  the 
supposition  that  the  mineralizing  agents  were 
in  a  gaseous,  rather  than  in  a  liquid,  condition. 
He  remarks  on  the  subject:  “These  minerals 
(arsenic  and  mercuric  sulphides  and  gold  tellu- 
ride)  would  be  the  first  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
vapor,  and  the  last  to  be  deposited.  In  this 
way  they  might  be  separated  from  solutions 
containing  chiefly  the  more  common  metals  and 
might  continue  in  the  gaseous  condition  under 
far  lower  temperatures,  if  accompanied  by 
gases  capable  of  absorbing  them.  Some  hydato- 
genic  cinnabar  and  realgar  occur  in  the  Gold 
Ledge,  crystallized  simultaneously  with  calcite. 
Conditions  as  existing  in  the  sulphide  ores  at 
the  present  moment  account  sufficiently  for 
their  occurrence.  Surface  waters,  percolating 
through  the  rock,  are  capable  of  taking  into 
solution  lime  and  re-precipitate  it  along  the  fis¬ 
sures  as  re-generated  calcite,  accompanied  with 
small  quantities  of  cinnabar  and  realgar.  The 
waters,  which  produced  these  results,  may  also 
possibly  have  been  present  at  the  close  of  the 
process  of  mineralization.”  And  further: 
“This  theory  does  not  dispense  with  water  as  a 
mineralizing  agent,  on  the  contrary  it  is  most 
probable  that  water  in  the  form  of  steam  has 
played  an  important  part.”  Mr.  Spurr”  further 
states  that  Prof.  Schrauf  considers  that  the 
cinnabar  in  the  Idria  mine,  Austria,  was  de¬ 
posited  mainly  from  aqueous  vapors.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  gangue  minerals,  associated  with 
hydatogenic  cinnabar  deposits,  may  be  formed 
as  a  secondary  structure,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Spurr.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  many 
cases,  when  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the 
cinnabar  indicates  that  its  deposition  was  si¬ 
multaneous  with  that  of  the  associated  calcite 
and  silica,  pyrite  is  not  found  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cinnabar. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  conception  of 
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eers.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  787. 
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a  gaseous-aqueous  origin  of  the  ores  may  be 
expressed  concisely  as  follows:  “While  the 
deposition  of  cinnabar  and  mercury  from  va- 
porform  occurs  in  the  masonry  of  furnaces, 
condenser  walls,  etc.,  the  same  cannot  account 
for  that  in  ore  deposits,  because  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  required  to  volatilize  mercury  and  cin¬ 
nabar  would  destroy  the  gangue  minerals  al¬ 
most  invariably  associated  with  the  ore  in  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  dolomite,  calcite,  bitumen  and 
pyrites,  which  besides  are  never  found  in  the 
occurrence  of  cinnabar  and  mercury  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  masonry  of  furnaces  and  condenser 
walls,  directly  traceable  to  volatilization  and 
sublimation.”” 

I  doubt  if  pyrite  would  be  destroyed  at  a 
heat  below  237°  C.  As  to  bitumen,  Fouque  de¬ 
termined  that  gases  collected  immediately  over 
the  focus  of  eruption  contain  but  a  very  slight 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  marsh-gas,  but 
that  the  proportion  of  these  compounds  rapidly 
increases  in  the  gases  with  the  distance  from 
the  active  vents.”  Silica  and  silicates,  which 
are  often  found  as  associated  gangue  minerals 
with  the  cinnabar,  can  certainly  be  formed  at 
the  temperature  at  which  cinnabar  volatilizes ; 
see  the  experiments  of  Daubree and  those  of 
De  Senarmont.”  These  scientists  obtained 
chalcedomic  sphelulites,  quartz,  crystals  of 
anhydrous  silicates,  wollastonite,  diopside,  ba¬ 
rite,  magnesite,  siderite,  fluorspar,  sulphides  of 
iron  and  antimony,  hematite,  anhydrite,  etc.,  at 
higher  temperatures  than  that  of  the  volatiliza¬ 
tion  of  mercury.  That  such  minerals  would  be 
deposited  from  the  solutions  at  such  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  on  cooling  of  the  same  solu¬ 
tions  be  re-dissolved  and  transported  is  also 
very  possible,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  maximum  solubility  of  these  min¬ 
erals  is  much  below  that  point. 

Quicksilver  ores  are  found  in  all  formations 
from  the  Paleozoic  to  those  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  date,  and  we  find  them  in  process  of  de¬ 
position  at  several  places.  Lithologically  they 
occur  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  sedimentary,  meta- 
morphic,  and  igneous;  and  no  definite  relation 
between  the  lithological  character  of  the  in¬ 
closing  rocks  and  the  richness  of  the  deposits 
is  apparent."  In  common  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  ore  deposits  they  are  found  along 
zones  of  disturbance,  and  a  connection  with  in¬ 
trusive  phenomena  is  nearly  always  traceable. 
In  many  cases  the  rocks  of  igneous  origin  are 
closely  related,  if  not  in  direct  contact  with 
the  deposits.  The  Manhattan  mine,  Napa 
county,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  case."  In 
this  mine  the  contact  of  the  .basalt  rock  and 
the  altered  sedimentary  “mud-rock”  is  found 
in  many  workings,  and  the  ore-bodies  are 
all  contiguous  to  the  basalt  and  do  not  extend 
to  any  distance  from  it,  except  one  ore  de¬ 
posit  which  occurs  in  a  large  body  of  sintery 
material  formed  by  hot  springs,  about  400 
ft.  distant  from  the  main  basalt  body,  and 
most  probably  connected  with  the  igneous 
magma  to  which  the  basalt  belongs.  In  other 
cases  the  connection  is  not  so  direct,  and  the 
igneous  rocks  do  not  appear  at  the  surface,  nor 
are  they  encountered  in  the  underground 
works.  The  solfataric  phenomena,  however, 
present  in  those  mines,  clearly  indicate  in 
many  cases  a  very  close  connection  with  in¬ 
trusive  magmas;  as,  for  instance,  the  Bos- 
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ton  mine  (old  Redington),  which  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  Manhattan  mine.” 

Sulphur  Bank  is  another  deposit  where  a 
close  connection  with  intrusive  magma  is  clear¬ 
ly  apparent.  Prof.  Le  Conte”  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  this  connection  at  Sulphur  Bank;  he 
deprecated,  however,  the  conception  that  the 
metals  are  derived  immediately  from  the  ig¬ 
neous,  and  considered  that  igneous  action  sup¬ 
plies  a  necessary  condition  (heat)  for  the  for¬ 
mation,  rather  than  that  the  igneous  rocks  sup¬ 
ply  the  materials  of  the  metalliferous  veins.  (I 
shall  refer  to  this  below.)  Mr.  Becker  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  basalt  occur¬ 
ring  at  the  surface  of  Sulphur  Bank  is  entirely 
barren  of  any  trace  of  cinnabar,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  “the  source  of  the  quicksilver  is 


ature  at  which  it  was  ejected.  The  absence 
of  cinnabar  in  the  basalt  at  the  surface  does 
not  imply  necessarily  that  at  greater  depth, 
from  where  the  hot  waters  ascend,  the  same 
is  the  case. 

At  New  Almaden  the  only  igneous  rock  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  surface  is  a  dike  of  rhyolite,  at 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  New 
Almaden  mine.  In  studying  the  relation  of 
the  two  zones  of  mineralization  at  Mine  Hill 
(the  Mine  Hill  vein  and  the  San  Francisco 
vein),  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  serpentine. 


Bell  tunnel,  which  is  at  present  inaccessible, 
was  probably  marsh-gas,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  generated  by  volcanic  action.  In 
the  present  lower  level,  No.  7,  the  waters  are 
charged  with  sulpho-salts,  and  a  great  amount 
of  sulphur  and  sulpho-compounds  are  found 
associated  with  the  ore  deposits  all  through 
the  mine. 

The  connection  of  the  quicksilver  deposits 
of  California  with  igneous  phenomena  can 
thus  be  traced  more  or  less  directly  in  nearly 
every  case.  Occasionally  it  is  rather  dim,  but 


BOSTON  MINE— SECTION  ACROSS  THE  MINERALIZED  ZONE. 

Footwall  vein  in  opaline.  e.  Decomposed  serpentine. 

Narrow  stratum  of  clay.  f.  Hanging-wall  vein. 

Serpentinized  breccia  (20-40  ft.).  g.  Clay. 

Silicified  serpentine  100-200  ft.  wide,  inclosing  h.  Shales  100-200  ft.  wide. 

ore  bodies  forming  the  “  serpentine  vein.”  i.  Sandstones  carrying  some  cinnabar. 


Serpentine 


SECTION  OF  MINE  HILL.  NEW  ALMADEN, 


lying  between  these  two  zones  of  mineraliza¬ 
tion,  is  an  altered  wedge-shaped  intrusive  mass, 
which  has  shattered  the  country  rock  and  thus 
formed  a  region  favorable  for  ore  deposition.” 
In  some  parts  of  the  mine,  especially  in  the 
lower  workings  in  the  ground  between  the 
Santa  Isabel  and  American  shafts,  heavy  flows 

N.W. 


as  Vogt  suggests:”  “With  regard  to  younger 
veins  especially  we  must  keep  in  mind  a  pos¬ 
sible  extraction  from  laccolitic  magma  in 
depth.” 

I  have  already  noted  that  in  discussing  the 
Sulphur  Bank,  Prof.  Le  Conte  deprecated  the 
view  that  igneous  rocks  supply  the  material 
of  metalliferous  veins,  and  that  Mr.  Becker 
pointed  to  the  altered  granitic  detritus  or  to 
the  granite  as  the  possible  source  of  the  quick¬ 
silver.  The  majority  of  geologists  hold  that 
metals  are,  to  a  great  extent,  brought  within 
the  lithosphere  by  intrusive  magmas,  and  are 
transported  in  the  ore  deposits,  as  we  find  them 


either  granite  detritus,  or  granite,  or  it  lies  be¬ 
low  the  granite” and  further :  “that  deposits 
.  .  .  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  at  Sulphur  Bank  by  precipitation  from 
hot  springs  of  volcanic  origin.””  He  further 
states  his  belief  that  systematic  underground 
work  would  determine  the  existence  of  one  or 
more  dikes  of  basalt  in  the  territory  showing 
solfataric  action ;  and  considers  the  hot’  springs 
of  volcanic  origin  as  a  later  phenomenon  than 
the  ejection  of  the  basalt.”  As  this  basalt  repre¬ 
sents  the  latest  eruptive  action,  these  springs 
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SECTION  OF  BULLION  MINE,  STANDARD 
QUICKSILVER  COMPANY. 


in  situ,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  sec¬ 
ondary  concentration  due  to  the  action  of  cir¬ 
culating  waters  and  vapors.  This  secondary 
concentration  process  can  be  traced  in  several 
quicksilver  deposits. 

In  the  Oat  Hill  (Napa  Consolidated)  mine 
the  ore-bodies  are  found  in  a  system  of  veins 
which  lie  to  the  east  and  south  of  a  basalt  core ; 
fissures  cutting  through  a  nearly  unaltered 
sandstone,  and  to  some  extent  radiating  from 
the  basalt  core,  which  is  plainly  outlined  on 
the  surface  and  covers  an  area  of  about  half  a 
square  mile,  standing  out  boldly  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sandstone.  A  great  amount  of  basalt 
debris  covers  the  side  hill,  but  no  sheet  of 
basalt."  These  fissures  are  most  probably 

‘Quicksilver  Resources  of  California,’  p.  89,  and 
accompanying  geological  maps. 


of  gas  were  encountered,  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  consisting  of  carbon  dioxide,  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  calcite  and  dolomite,  which 
are  abundant  in  those  parts  of  the  mine. 

No  indication  of  igneous  rock  is  found  in 
or  near  the  New  Idria  mine.  In  the  entire 
New  Idria  district  I  found  only  one  very  lim 
ited  exposure  of  diorite,  more  than  four  and 
a  half  miles  S  20°  W  of  the  New  Odria  mine, 
and  south  of  the  wide  belt  of  serpentine,  on 
whose  northern  contact  the  mine  is  situated. 
In  this  mine,  however,  solfataric  action  is 
still  active.  Becker  states  that  the  gas  in  the 


must  then  be  either  an  after-action  of  the 
basal  eruption,  or  be  the  result  of  .a  posterior 
intrusion  which  has  not  been  brought  as  yet 
to  the  surface  by  erosion. 

That  the  basalt,  which,  as  far  as  observed  at 
the  Sulphur  Bank,  is  a  surface  flow,  contains 
no  trace  of  cinnabar,  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  mercurial  vapors  may  have 
been  expelled  out  of  the  lava  at  the  temper- 
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caused  by  this  intrusive  mass  of  basalt.  The 
cinnabar  content  does  not  persist  in  them  to 
the  basalt ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  original  heat 
of  its  mass.  A  part  of  the  country  rock  of 
the  neighboring  Aetna  mine  is  a  similar  sand¬ 
stone,  partly,  however,  more  serpentinized  and 
silicified ;  in  this  mine  all  the  sandstone  con¬ 
tains  some  cinnabar  disseminated  through  it. 
•'I'he  workable  ores,  which  are  found  on  the 
contact  with  the  serpentine  and  the  igneous 
rock,  are  the  result  of  a  concentration  process. 
Not  very  distant  from  the  mine  are  the  Aetna 
hot  sulphur  springs,  one  of  which  was  opened 
up  by  a  shaft  sunk  on  a  cinnabar  deposit.™ 
Both  in  tunnels  No.  7  and  No.  9^“  basalt 
was  found,  and  a  raise  lately  made  from  No. 
7  to  No.  2  was  driven  under  most  difficult 
conditions,  due  to  heavy  flows  of  hot  gases. 
All  indications  tend  to  the  supposition  that 
the  agencies  which  brought  about  the  sec¬ 
ondary  concentration  of  the  minerals  out  of  the 
sandstone  in  the  present  deposits  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  presence  of  the  igneous  rocks 
and  the  serpentinization  process  which  has  lo¬ 
cally  taken  place. 

When  considering  the  entire  field  we  find 
that  every  quicksilver  ore  occurrence  differs 
more  or  less  from  the  others,  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  formation  of  no  two  deposits  has  oc¬ 
curred  under  entirely  similar  conditions.  I 
believe  that  astute  observers  are  often  led 
astray  by  their  desire  to  generalize  too  much ; 
while  it  appears  to  me  that  the  observed  facts 
point  to  varying  phenomena,  with  such  a  close 
gradation  from  one  to  the  other  that  definite 
lines  cannot  be  established;  and  probably  in 
most  instances  changing  conditions  have 
caused  various  processes  to  successively,  and, 
probably  sometimes,  simultaneously  co-operate 
to  produce  finally  the  ore  deposit. 


TIN  IN  NORTHERN  AUSTRALIA.— 
Late  reports  mention  some  promising  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  alluvial  tin  near  Port  Darwin,  in 
the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.  Tin  ore 
was  formerly  found  there,  but  is  not  now 
worked. 


A  HE.WY  IRON  ORE  TONNAGE.— In 
the  month  of  August  all  previous  records  for 
the  movement  of  ore  from  lower  lake  ports 
were  broken  by  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
railroad.  In  this  month  646.063  tons  of  ore 
were  hauled  from  the  Carnegie  docks  at  Con- 
neaut,  O.,  as  against  627,000  tons  during  the 
month  of  July.  To  move  this  enormous  ton¬ 
nage  354  solid  trains  were  required,  averaging 
1,776  tons  for  each  train  load. 


GERMAN  IRON  PRODUCTION,— The 
output  of  the  German  blast  furnaces  in  July, 
as  reported  by  the  German  Iron  &  Steel  Union, 
was  847.327  tons,  being  10.542  tons  more  than 
in  June.  For  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  was  as 
follows : 


1903.  1904.  Chanfres. 

Foundry  iron . 1,031,118  1,042,467  1.  11,349 

Forge  iron .  519,007  479.030  D.  39,977 

Steel  pig .  431,976  .352,769  0.  79,207 

Bessemer  pig .  2.54,710  2.55,7891.  1,079 

Thomas  pig . 3.563,064  3,716,6851.  153,621 


Total . 5,799,875  5,846,7401.  46,865 


Steel  pig  includes  spiegeleisen,  ferro-manga- 
nese,  ferro-silicon  and  all  similar  alloys. 
Thomas,  or  basic  pig  was,  this  year,  63.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  output. 


Becker.  Monograph  XIII.  p.  77/. 

“  Quicksilver  Resources  of  California,"  p.  72  et  seq. 


AMERICAN  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  general  meeting  in  America  of  this 
— one  of  the  largest  technical  societies,  having 
a  membership  of  4,134,  and  branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — w'as  called  in  New  York 
from  September  7  to  12.  A  special  excursion 
has  also  been  arranged  from  September  12  to 
29  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  visit 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Incidentally  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  see  Niagara  Falls  and 
other  points  of  interest.  Elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  the  respective  com¬ 
mittees  for  this  memorable  occasion,  and 
credit  should  be  given  Mr.  H.  Schweitzer,  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Parker,  secretary,  as 
well  as  their  co-workers.  American  members 
especially  ought  also  to  be  grateful  for  the 
unanimous  election  as  president  of  the  Society 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Nichols,  who  succeeds  Sir 
William  Ramsay.  Dr.  Nichols  is  the  second 
American  president  of  the  Society,  the  first 
having  been  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  As  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Chemical  Company  and  of  the  Nichols 
Chemical  Company,  Dr.  Nichols  represents 
American  chemical  industries. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  award  of  the  Society’s  medal  to 
Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  for  conspicuous  service  rendered  to 
applied  chemistry  by  research.  In  1902  this 
medal  was  awarded  to  Jo.seph  Wilson  Swan; 
in  1900,  to  Edward  Schunck ;  in  1898,  to  W.  H. 
Perkin,  and  in  1896,  to  John  Glover. 

On  Wednesday,  September  7,  at  9  p.  m.,  an 
informal  reception  was  held  at  the  Chemists’ 
Club  to  greet  the  Society’s  guests.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  8,  at  10.30  a.  m.',  the  general 
meeting  w'as  called  at  the  gymnasium  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  In  his  presidential  address 
Sir  William  Ramsay  devoted  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  underlying  the  education 
of  the  chemist.  This  education,  said  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Ramsay,  should  primarily  consist  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  an  attitude  of  mind,  rather  than 
to  instil  definite  knowdedge ;  to  cultivate  the  in¬ 
ventive  faculty,  though,  of  course,  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  will  be  gained  during  the 
process  of  training.  Most  of  the  lads  who 
enter  a  chemical  laboratory  do  so  from  choice ; 
and  the  choice  is  due,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
e.xistence  in  their  minds  of  a  germ  of  the 
power  of  research  and  suggestion,  which  needs 
development  and  cultivation.  Teachers  in  the 
laboratory  should  use  every  endeavor  to  culti¬ 
vate  this  power  of  research  by  suggesting  anti 
superintending  the  working  out  of  problems  set 
to  the  student;  in  this  way,  he  is  apprenticed 
to  his  trade.  Mechanical  accomplishments  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  had  much  to 
say  about  a  possible  association  which  should 
fulfill  a  double  function — that  of  giving  a  prac¬ 
tical  training  to  future  technical  chemists,  and 
that  of  encouraging  invention.  Such  an  in¬ 
stitution  would  require  no  pretentious  build¬ 
ings,  but  a  small  works,  obtainable  for  a  few 
hundred  a  year;  it  could  be  equipped  with  all 
the  necessary  plant  for  ten  times  that  sum ;  and 
chemicals  could  be  manufactured  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  labor  involved  would  be  the 
most  .serious  item  of  the  cost,  rather  than  the 
expense  of  material.  The  labor  would  be  that 
of  the  students,  and  would  cost  nothing.  Such 
an  institution  could  also  lay  itself  out  to  de¬ 
velop  inventions,  and  would  form  the  best 
possible  training-ground  for  young  technical 
chemists,  who  would  doubtless  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  manufacturers.  The  universi¬ 


ties  yield  results  because  they  are  unfettered; 
if  a  man  tries  to  improve  an  existing  process 
he  will  doubtless  succeed,  but  he  will  not  effect 
a  revolution  in  manufacture.  The  investigator 
often  learns  much  by  a  study  of  manufacturing 
processes,  and  the  manufacturer  who  is  alive  to 
his  own  interests  will  not  fail  to  keep  himself 
in  touch  with  every  discovery,  however  little 
it  appears  to  be  connected  with  his  own  in¬ 
dustry. 

Following  the  meeting  on  September  8,  visits 
were  made  to  numerous  manufacturing  plants, 
including  the  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & 
Company’s  power-house  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Long  Island  City ;  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company's  gas  works  at  Ravenswood,  L. 
1. ;  Nichols  Chemical  Company’s  copper  refinery 
at  Laurel  Hill;  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company’s 
spiegel  furnace,  Hackensack  Meadows ;  Pacific 
Coast  Borax  Company’s  factory  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J. ;  Tiffany  &  Company,  Tartar  Chemical 
Company,  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  Balbach 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  and  the  New 
York  Edison  Company’s  waterside  station  at 
38th-39th  streets  and  East  River,  New  York. 
Entertainments  and  receptions  were  given  the 
members,  and  many  visited  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  St.  Louis  trip  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  well  attended,  and  those  going 
should  apply  for  particulars  at  the  Society's 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Seville,  Madison  ave¬ 
nue  and  29th  street.  New  York. 

Favorable  consideration  was  given  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  next  general  meeting  be 
held  in  London  in  1905,  in  order  that  the 
British  members  may  reciprocate  the  courte¬ 
sies  extended  to  them  on  their  American  trip. 


AMERICAN  STEAM  SHOVELS  IN 
AUSTRALIA.— The  Mount  Morgan  Gold 
Mining  Company  in  Queensland  has  recently 
introduced  a  steam-shovel  for  removing  over¬ 
burden  at  its  open  workings.  The  machine 
was  built  by  the  Bucyrus  Company,  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
— The  hydraulic  electricity  works  established 
in  different  countires,  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  totals  of  horse-power :  United  States, 
527,467;  Canada,  228,225;  Mexico,  18,470; 
Venezuela,  1,200;  Brazil,  800;  Japan,  3,450; 
Switzerland,  133,302;  France,  161,343;  Ger¬ 
many,  81,077;  Austria,  16.000;  Sw'eden,  71,000; 
Russia,  10,000;  Italy,  210,000;  India,  7,050; 
South  Africa,  2,100;  Great  Britain,  11,906; 
grand  total,  1,483.300.  Probably  the  total 
amount  of  water-power  actually  used  for  elec¬ 
trical  production  throughout  the  world  exceeds 
2,000,000  horse-power. 


GYPSUM  PRODUCTION.— According  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  production  of  gyp¬ 
sum  in  the  United  States  in  1903  was  1,041,704 
short  tons,  valued  at  $3,792,943,  as  against  816,- 
478  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,089,341,  which  was 
the  output  for  1902.  The  production  of  gj’p- 
sum  is  reported  as  crude  gypsum,  land  plaster, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  wall  plaster,  according  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  gjpsum  first  reaches 
the  market.  The  figure  given  as  that  of  th2 
total  production  is,  therefore,  an  estimate  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  computing  the  whole  output  as 
crude  gypsum.  The  total  value  given  is  that 
of  the  product  in  its  different  forms  as  it 
reaches  the  market. 
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WATER  IN  THE  HAURAKI  GOLD-FIELD, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  Percy  Morgan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Hauraki  gold-field 
consists  of  andesites,  rhyolites,  tuffs,  breccias, 
etc.,  of  Tertiary  age,  resting  on  a  basement  of 
Paleozoic  rocks,  chiefly  slate,  of  which  con¬ 
siderable  areas  outcrop  in  the  northern  part. 
With  few  exceptions  the  mines  are  in  the 
older  Tertiary  rocks,  which  are  mainly  ande¬ 
sites  of  various  types.  In  many  places  (the 
Thames,  for  example)  the  gold-bearing  rocks 
have  undergone  extreme  alteration  through  the 
action  both  of  surface  weathering  and  of 
thermal  water.  The  soft  white,  brown  or  pur¬ 
ple  rock  that  thus  results  is  called  by  the 
miners  “sandstone,”  which  it  often  somewhat 
resembles,  and  it  is  without  doubt  easily  per¬ 
meable  by  meteoric  water.  In  some  districts, 
however,  the  country,  especially  in  the  lower 
levels,  is  fairly  hard  and  close-grained. 
Though  the  microscope  invariably  reveals 
more  or  less  alteration,  brought  about,  as  it 
would  seem,  largely  by  the  action  of  water 
containing  carbon  dioxide  in  solution,  these 
rocks  do  not  appear  to  be,  or  ever  to  have 
been,  favorable  to  the  passage  of  any  great 
amount  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quartz 
lodes  or  “reefs”  which  form  the  matrix  of  the 
precious  metals  are  almost  always  much 
jointed,  are  often  cavernous  or  vuggy,  and,  in 
short,  are  usually  of  such  an  open  nature  down 
to  the  lowest  levels  at  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  as  to  form  excellent  water  courses  or 
ways.  The  average  rainfall  on  the  Hauraki 
gold-field  is  about  52  in.  per  annum.  Water  is 
always  encountered  immediately  below  the 
drainage  level  of  the  surface,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  all  the  mines  of  the  district  are  wet, 
requiring  the  use  of  pumps  except  in  those 
cases  where  adit  levels  or  the  pumps  of  an 
adjoining  deeper  mine  drain  the  workings. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  mines  will 
be  wet  at  deep  levels  or  not  is  at  present 
quite  unsettled,  and,  though  it  is  generally 
assumed  on  the  field  that  the  former  condi¬ 
tion  will  prevail,  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that 
this  will  be  the  case.  The  deepest  shaft  on 
the  peninsula,  the  Kapanga,  at  Coromandel, 
is  only  1,000  ft.  deep,  and  nowhere  as  yet 
are  there  any  workings  of  consequence  more 
than  500  ft.  below  the  natural  drainage  or 
ground-water  level. 

At  the  Thames  the  principal  mines  worked 
from  shafts  occur  in  an  area  of  about  120  acres 
lying  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  remarkable 
Moanataeri  fault.  For  about  30  years  the 
whole  of  these  mines  have  been  unwatered 
by  the  Big  Pump  (Cornish  type.  Bull  engine), 
which  is  under  the  control  of  a  drainage  board. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  amount  of 
water  pumped  through  all  these  years  has  been 
fairly  constant  at  about  700  gal.  (English) 
per  minute.  Part  of  this  is  simple  surface 
water,  draining  into  the  mine  workings,  but 
the  bulk  appears  to  come  in  at,  or  below,  the 
lowest  levels  now  being  worked. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Brokenshire, 
the  manager  of  the  pump,  for  the  information 
that  during  1903  the  pump  worked  at  4.3 
strokes  per  minute,  raising  150  gal.  (English) 
per  stroke,  or  675  gal.  per  minute,  from  a 
depth  of  400  ft.  In  former  years,  when 
pumping  from  the  500-ft.  level,  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  amount  of  water 
pumped.  The  various  mines  are  connected 
by  crosscuts  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Big  Pump  shaft,  without  which  they  would  not 


drain  at  all  freely  to  the  pump.  These  cross¬ 
cuts  are  in  several  instances  driven  through 
hard,  practically  water-tight  bars,  generally 
considered  to  be  undecomposed  cores  of  the 
original  reef-bearing  rock,  but  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  they  are  dikes. 

As  regards  the  flow  from  adit  levels,  Mr. 
Brokenshire  informs  me  that  a  short  time  ago 
he  found  the  flow  from  the  Moanataeri  adit, 
which  is  driven  a  few  feet  above  sea-level  for 
over  3,000  ft.  into  the  hills,  to  be  equal  to  ex¬ 
actly  half  a  ‘sluice  head,’  or  30  cu.  ft.  per 
minute.  From  the  other  adits  on  the  field  but 
little  water  is  flowing — probably  not  more  than 
half  a  ‘sluice  head’  in  the  aggregate.  Nearly 
all  the  adit  water  is  derived  from  workings 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Moanataeri  fault, 
and,  therefore,  outside  the  area  drained  by 
the  Big  Pump. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  the  Thames  is  about 
50  in.,  but  owing  to  the  steepness  and  rocky 
nature  of  the  hillsides  the  greater  part  quickly 
reaches  the  natural  water  courses.  Still  no 
doubt  sufficient  ultimately  drains  into  the  mine 
workings  to  account  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
water  pumped  or  otherwise  removed.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  mine  waters  of 
the  Thames  contain  much  ferrous  sulphate 
(derived  from  oxidation  of  iron  pyrite  in  the 
lodes  and  the  country),  carbon  dioxide 
(formed  by  action  of  acid  on  various  carbon¬ 
ates),  lime  salts,  etc.,  and  are  of  strongly 
acid  character,  corroding  wrought  iron  pipes, 
picks,  shovels,  etc.,  with  rapidity. 

At  Waihi  the  lodes  are  much  larger  than 
the  specimen  ‘leaders’  of  the  Thames  (which, 
however,  possesses  several  large  reefs,  but 
all  very  poor).  The  Waihi  lodes  are  much 
jointed,  and  abound  in  tolerably  large  vugs  or 
cavities,  while  the  quartz  is  often  more  or  less 
cellular.  In  consequence,  they  act  effectively 
as  drainage  channels.  The  various  orebodies 
a  e  all  more  or  less  connected  by  branch  lodes, 
cross  leaders,  etc.,  so  that  the  tapping  of  one 
of  the  larger  lodes  by  a  crosscut  below  water 
level  means  the  draining  of  the  whole  reef 
system.  The  country  (decomposed  quartz 
andesite)  is  almost  dry,  and  if  only  reefs 
could  be  avoided  shafts  could  be  sunk  in  most 
instances  to  any  depth  without  trouble  from 
water. 

The  experience  of  the  Waihi  Company, 
whose  pumps  now  drain  practically  the  whole 
field,  only  a  small  quantity  being  raised  by 
other  mining  companies,  is  that  the  amount  of 
water  pumped  has  up  to  the  present  time  in¬ 
creased  from  level  to  level,  but  as  the  area 
of  lode-bearing  country  drained  has  also  large¬ 
ly  increased,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  more 
water  per  unit  of  area  is  now  being  pumped  or 
not. 

The  following  figures,  based  on  information 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Gilmour,  the  mine  man¬ 
ager,  give  the  water  output  of  the  Waihi  mine 
for  the  years  1902-1903:  • 

“During  1902  the  pumps  raised  from  No.  6 
level  (about  500  ft.  below  the  natural  drainage 
level  of  the  district)  1,960,700  tons,  or  439,196,- 
800  English  gal.  of  water,  equal  to  835.6  gal.  per 
minute.  During  1903  they  raised,  chiefly  from 
the  same  level,  but  partly  from  a  lower  level 
attained  as  one  of  the  shafts  was  deepened, 
1,603,053,237  tons,  or  359,083.925  English  gal., 
equal  to  683.2  gal.  per  minute.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  much  more  water  was  raised  dur¬ 
ing  1902  than  1903.  In  the  latter  year  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  was  raised  by  the  Waihi 
Grand  Junction  Company  during  a  stoppage 
of  the  Waihi  Company’s  pumps,  but  the  chief 


cause  of  the  difference  is  that  during  1902 
a  large  body  of  water,  accumulated  in  the  lode 
cavities  and  tapped  by  the  opening  out  of 
No.  6  level,  had  to  be  raised  over  and  above 
the  permanent  flow,  which  for  the  whole  of 
the  Waihi  mines  I  do  not  think  much  exceeds 
600  English  gal.  per  minute.  No  exact  figure 
for  the  permanent  flow  can  be  given,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  this  accumulated  water,  which 
is  tapped  year  by  year  as  the  shafts  are  deep¬ 
ened  and  the  mine  workings  extended.” 

The  area  at  Waihi  containing  outcropping 
lodes  is  certainly  not  more  than  200  or  300 
acres,  but  as  the  reefs  are  known  to  extend 
under  the  younger  volcanic  rocks  which  over¬ 
lap  the  lode-bearing  andesite,  the  area  that  the 
lodes  may  be  said  to  drain  is  really  consider¬ 
ably  larger. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  Waihi  is  about  70  in. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy 
what  proportion  of  this  makes  its  way  into 
underground  channels,  but.  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  must  be  under  20  per 
cent.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  deep- 
seated  source  for  part  of  the  water  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  one  place  the  mine  water 
is  perceptibly  warmer  than  elsewhere,  and 
as  a  whole  has  a  temperature  of  73.5°  F.,  or 
about  20°  above  the  average  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surface,  and  probably  some  10°  or 
12“’  above  the  rock  temperature  of  the  lowest 
level.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  part 
of  the  mine  water  at  any  rate  is  derived  from 
a  considerable  depth.  Very  little  surface  water 
drains  into  the  mine,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  the  water  pumped  comes  in  at  the  bottom 
level.  It  has  a  slight  alkaline  re-action,  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  deep-.seated  origin,  but  does  not 
contain  a  noticeably  greater  amount  of  dis¬ 
solved  mineral  matter  than  most  surface 
water. 

Regarding  the  probability  of  the  water  in 
the  mines  of  the  Waihi  district  increasing  or 
decreasing  with  depth,  but  little  can  be  said. 
It  does  not  appear  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  further  material  increase,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  will  there  be  any  decrease  for  the 
next  few  levels.  A  borehole  recently  put  down 
on  the  Grand  Junction  property  proved  that 
the  main  lode  was  more  or  less  vuggy  I, too 
ft.  below  the  surface,  but  below,  say,  1,500  ft., 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lodes  will  be  of  a 
tighter  character,  and  if  so,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  less  water  to  pump,  provided  that  the  water 
in  the  upper  levels  is  kept  from  following 
down.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  indications  of  much  of  the  mine 
water  having  a  deep-seated  origin,  and  if  so, 
the  mines  will  be  wet  to  the  greatest  depth  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  work  them.  In  a  vol¬ 
canic  district  like  this,  however,  such  deep- 
seated  water  may  be  considered  not  as  a  proof 
of  a  deep  water-saturated  surface  zone,  but 
as  the  final  product  of  expiring  vulcanism.  At 
Te  Aroha,  about  15  miles  from  Waihi,  there 
are  actually  hot  springs  with  a  temperature 
of  120°  to  130'“  F.  within  two  miles  of  the 
largest  quartz  lode  in  the  whole  mining  field. 
Similar  remarks  to  those  just  penned  apply  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Hauraki  gold-field,  but 
until  considerably  greater  depth  is  attained  in 
our  mines,  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  mine 
water  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 


The  Laughton-Goyder  process  used  at  Block 
XIV,  Broken  Hill,  for  the  recovery  of  zinc, 
is  to  be  dismantled  and  replaced  by  a  new 
pan  process,  which  promises  better  results. 
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TIMBER  AND  TIMBERING. 

By  J.  H.  Batcueller. 

The  timber  principally  used  is  fir  and  tama¬ 
rack.  Bull  pine,  in  large  sticks,  seems  to  mil¬ 
dew  and  rot  too  rapidly  for  good  service, 
though  in  the  form  of  planks,  spiling,  track 
ties  and  wedges  it  is  well  enough.  Fir  and 
tamarack  seem  to  resist  decay  equally  well ; 
even  in  old  workings.  There  is,  however,  one 
limitation  to  the  use  of  tamarack ;  it  bears 
end  pressure  well,  but  is  too  brittle  to  give 
good  service  under  any  side  or  transverse 
stress.  Because  of  this  failing,  tamarack  is 
rarely  sawn  into  square  timbers,  such  as  caps, 


ties,  etc.,  but  it  is  cut  into  posts,  stulls,  help¬ 
ers,  angle-braces,  sprags,  poles,  chute  crib¬ 
bing  and  chute  lining.  Fir  not  only  serves 
for  all  of  the  above  but  is  also  cut  into  sills, 
caps,  ties,  and  plates. 

In  a  general  way,  there  are  four  different 
principles  recognized  as  making  for  economy 
in  timbering;  First  is  the  utilization  of  all 
the  products  from  cutting  the  raw  material ; 
second,  the  use  of  simple,  framed  joints ;  third, 
the  adapting  of  the  size  and  number  of  tim¬ 
bers  used  to  the  duty  required;  and,  fourth, 
the  use  of  a  uniform  system  of  timbering 
throughout  the  mines. 

The  saving  under  the  first  head  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  following  way:  The  trim¬ 
mings  made  in  squaring  timbers  are  cut  into 
5-ft.  lengths  called  ‘slabs,’  which  are  used 
in  covering  square  sets  under  bulkheads,  and 
in  cribbing  waste-fillings.  The  ends  of  large 
round  timbers — too  short  for  squaring  into 
caps,  ties,  or  collar  braces — down  to  about  2.5 
ft.  in  length,  are  framed  with  a  top  tenon 
(4  by  4  by  7  in.  long.  Fig.  i,  Plate  I.)  on  one 
end  and  left  flat  on  the  other.  They  are 
used  for  footwall  stope-set  posts  (Fig.  7,  Plate 
III,  and  Plate  XII).  Ends  shorter  than  2.5 
ft.  are  cut  into  wedges. 

The  planks — two,  three  and  four  inches 
thick — are  purchased  ready  cut.  The  2-in. 
planks  are  used  in  chutes,  flooring,  and  as 
spreader-boards  in  tunnel  sets.  Three-inch 
planks,  5  ft.  long,  are  employed  for  flooring 
and  short  chutes.  Three  and  4-in.  planks  8 
and  10  ft.  long,  are  used  in  temporary  slide 
chutes  in  newly  started  stopes,  before  they 
are  cut  out  high  enough  for  permanent  cribbed 
chutes.  The  lagging  is  split  cedar,  five  feet 

♦The  description  here  given  relates  to  the  methods  in 
use  at  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  mines,  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  district,  of  Idaho. 


long,  and  used  in  bulkheads  (Figs.  4  and  5, 
Plate  I  and  Plate  XII),  waste  cribs,  and 
as  temporary  sprags  and  blocks,  around  newly 
erected  square  sets.  The  economy  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  almost  perfect.  A  given  stick  of  round 
timber  will  yield  but  little  to  go  into  the  refuse 
pile,  as  the  series  of  useful  articles  runs  from 
quadruple  ties  19  ft.  8  in.  by  8  ft.  10  in.,  down 
to  short  chute-cribbing  3  ft.  10  in.  long  by 
4  in.  diameter. 

Under  the  second  principle  governing  econ¬ 
omy,  a  system  of  framing  has  been  worked  out 
to  conform  with  the  idea,  first,  that  the  less 
the  end  of  a  timber  is  cut  to  make  a  joint, 
the  stronger  the  joint;  and,  second,  that  all 
joints  are  a  source  of  weakness.  Simple  joints 
not  only  economize  material,  but  cost  less  in 
framing  and  in  labor  of  erecting.  Under  the 
first,  note  the  framed  ends  of  the  square  set 
timbers  (Fig.  i,  2  and  3,  Plate  I  and  Plate 

XII) ,  of  the  tunnel  set  timbers  (Plates  IV  and 

XIII) ,  and  of  the  shaft  set  timbers  (Plate.s 
V  and  VI). 

In  the  framing  of  square  sets,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  advantages  in  having  the  top  tenon  of  the 
post  longer  than  the  bottom  one.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  leaves  only  a  shallow  hole,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  easily  reached  with  the  finger-., 
to  be  cleaned  out  of  the  joint  to  make  ready 
for  stopping  a  new  post.  At  the  top  end,  the 
longer  tenon  not  only  gives  a  better  hold  on 
the  newly  placed  cap  and  tie,  but  also  gives 
a  better  chance  to  block  the  post  itself  to 
the  ground.  The  straight  tunnel-set  timbers 
have  no  framing  whatever  save  only  the  shal¬ 
low  notch  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  posts,  at  the 
top.  This  serves  merely  as  a  shoulder  on 
which  the  spreader  board  can  rest.  In  the 
battered  sets,  the  under  side  of  the  cap  is 
notched  at  the  ends,  to  leave  a  portion  in  the 
center  for  a  spreader  to  the  posts ;  then  the 


ends  are  beveled  merely  enough  to  give  the 
square  ends  of  the  posts  a  firm  seat.  In 
both  styles  of  sets,  the  full  cross-section 
strength  of  the  posts  is  retained.  The  loss  of 
strength  to  the  cap  of  a  battered  set,  from 
notching  the  underside  at  the  ends,  is  partially 
made  up  by  its  having  less  distance  to  span 


than  the  straight-set  cap.  The  inclined-shaft 
sets  are  greatly  superior  in  strength,  under  this 
system  of  framing,  than  under  the  vertical- 
shaft  system,  where  the  plates  are  joined  with 
half-splice  tenons.  This  method  is  possible 
in  inclined  shafts,  where  the  end  plates  carry 
but  little  side  pressure,  and  it  gives  full  cross- 
section  strength  to  the  timbers  holding  the 
wall-plates. 

In  recognizing  that  all  joints  are  a  source 
of  weakness,  note  the  use  of  double,  triple  and 
quadruple  ties  (Fig.  7  and  8,  Plate  III).  At 
first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  this  point  does 
not  concern  the  matter  of  “simple  framed 
joints.”  However,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
length  and  size  of  timbers  that  can  be  used, 
there  will  have  to  be  many  joints.  By  using 


PLATE  XII. 


long  ties,  the  joints  where  they  are  supported 
by  helpers  are  the  simplest  and  strongest  for 
the  work,  as  they  are  merely  butt-end  bear¬ 
ings.  ,  Owing  to  the  limited  size  of  the  drawing, 
no  full-length  quadruple  tie  is  shown  in  Plate 
III.  They  are.  however,  extensively  used  on 


the  sill  and  second  floors  of  stopes.  Above 
the  second  sets  in  a  stope,  they  become  im¬ 
practicable  because  their  length  makes  them 
too  difficult  to  handle.  Triple  ties  can  be 
used  in  many  places  for  three  or  four  sets 
up,  but  at  last  they,  too,  are  discarded  when 
it  becomes  too  difficult  to  get  them  into  place. 
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the  ground  gets  too  heavy  for  the  stope-sets 
alone,  the  small,  inexpensive,  unframed  help¬ 
ers  and  angle-bracers  are  put  in  alongside  of 
the  square-set  posts  to  give  local  relief,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  serve  until  filling  is  completed  around 
these  places.  On  the  top  floors,  wherever  sus¬ 
picious  pieces  of  ground  threaten  to  fall  in 


framed  posts  to  hold  up  the  failing  ends  of 
caps  and  ties.  Angle-braces  are  put  in  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sets  from  “riding”  (or  leaning).  The 
tops  and  bottoms  of  the  posts,  against  which 
they  are  set,  must  either  have  tenons  or  sprags 
to  hold  against  the  side  thrust.  This  merely 
means  that  angle-braces  do  no  good  if  placed 
against  the  flat-bottomed  helpers  unless  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  strongly  held  from  being  pushed  out 
of  position.  Sometimes  two  angle-braces  are 
put  in  to  lean  against  each  other,  like  a  tri¬ 
angular  truss,  to  take  the  place  of  a  post,  or 
center  helper  (Fig.  7,  Plate  III  and  Plate  XI). 
In  this  case  the  object  is  to  take  all  possible 
weight  from  above  the  center  of  a  drift  and 
transfer  it  to  the  sides.  All  angle-braces. 


break  first,  or  mash  down,  or  turn  over,  be¬ 
fore  the  helper  fails.  This  is  a  saving  of  two 
inches  in  the  diameter  of  the  timber,  for 
framed  posts,  on  an  average,  are  never  less 
than  II  in.  in  diameter  when  round,  and  they 
are,  of  course,  cut  from  still  larger  timber 
when  squared  to  10  by  10  in.  In  place  of 
the  two  caps  saved  where  each  center  helper 
goes,  small  sprags  or  girts  are  put  in  and 
driven  tight. 

Besides  the  matter  of  economy,  the  long  ties 
have_  the  advantage  of  greater  strength.  Where 
a  tie  extends  over  the  top  of  a  helper,  all  the 
top  fibers  of  the  timber  lend  their  tensile 
strength  to  the  others  in  the  span;  which  is 
not  the  case  where  a  joint  occurs.  The  use  of 


long  ties  has  also  a  marked  tendency  to  stiffen 
the  stope  timbers,  and  makes  it  easier  to  hold 
them  all  in  good  condition  till  filling  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  advantage  of  stiffening  the  stope 
timbers  amounts  to  a  great  deal  where  cribbed 
chutes  come  up  every  four  sets,  from  one  end 
of  the  stope  to  the  other,  parallel  with  the 
pitch  of  the  ore  shoot.  As  ties  are  always 
placed  across  the  stope — from  foot  to  hang¬ 
ing — the  chutes  come  up  between  them.  The 
slope  of  a  chute  often  necessitates  the  removal 
of  a  cap,  thus  greatly  weakening  the  joints  of 
the  two  sets  on  either  side.  However,  where 
long  ties  are  used  on  either  side,  at  the  point 
where  a  chute  crosses  a  set,  there  are  no  caps 
in  the  way,  and  the  girts  are  moved  merely 
enough  to  give  clearance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Double  ties  can  be  turned  anywhere,  and  are 
used  wherever  possible. 

The  third  principle — that  of  adapting  the 
size  and  the  number  of  timbers  to  be  used, 
to  the  duty  required — is  illustrated  in  every 
feature  of  the  methods  of  timbering,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
economy.  The  term  “duty”  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  not  only  the  amount  of  immedi¬ 
ate  weight  a  timber  must  hold,  but  also  the 
probable  future  weight  and  length  of  time  it 
will  be  desired  to  hold.  Note  (Plate  III)  how 
the  light  stope-sets  are  used  like  stagings  to 
work  on,  while  the  weight  of  the  ground  is 
carried  principally  by  the  waste  filling.  Where 


PLATE  XIV. 


large  masses,  big  stulls,  sometimes  footed 
against  the  timbers,  and  sometimes  on  the  fill¬ 
ing,  are  put  in  temporarily  until  the  ground  is 
taken  down  and  square-sets  erected. 

Two  sizes  of  helpers  are  used:  Center  help¬ 
ers,  8  to  10  in.  butt  diameter ;  and  side  helpers, 
6  to  8  in.  diameter.  Center  helpers  are  placed 
under  the  long  ties,  in  the  positions  where 
framed  posts  would  come,  if  the  sets  were  of 
short  length.  Side  helpers  are  put  next  to 


Stulls  and  helpers  are  sawn  to  measure  at  the 
time  of  erection,  and  are  cut  to  drive  home 
tight.  They  are  always  put  in  butt-end  up,  as 
it  has  been  found  they  do  not  split  lengthwise 
as  readily  that  way  as  with  the  small  end 
up. 

The  use  of  long  ties — when  the  ground  does 
not  break  too  short  to  be  opened  up  sufficiently 
— offers  a  number  of  advantages.  Not  only 
does  it  save  one,  two  or  three  framed  posts, 
respectively — as  the  ties  are  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  length — but  also  just  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  caps  as  posts  (that  is,  two  caps  for  each 
post).  Further,  there  is  a  saving  in  size  of 
the  timbers  put  in  the  place  of  the  posts.  The 
strength  of  a  9-in.  center  helper  is  greater 
than  the  transverse  strength  of  the  8  by  lo-in. 
tie  on  top,  for  the  latter  will  almost  invariably 
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BROWN  HEMATITE  DEPOSITS  OF  EAST- 
TERN  NEW  YORK  AND  WESTERN 
NEW  ENGLAND.* 

By  Edwin  C.  Eckel. 

During  the  early  summer  of  IQ04  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  iron  districts  of  New  York  and 
adjoining  portions  of  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Aside  from  the  present  economic 
importance  of  certain  of  these  brown  hema¬ 
tites  as  sources  of  the  famous  Salisbury  iron, 
the  deposits  are  of  widespread  scientific  inter¬ 
est  as  being  typical  of  the  great  bodies  of  so- 
called  “Cambro-Silurian”  limonites  worked 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama  along  the 
Great  Valley.  Recent  discussions  of  the  age 
and  origin  of  these  ores  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  have  developed 
marked  points  of  disagreement  between  the 
geologists  and  mining  engineers.  All  of  these 
recent  studies  have  been  carried  on  in  the 


Leet 


territory  south  of  the  glaciated  region.  This 
southern  area,  though  of  great  economic  im¬ 
portance,  is  unfavorable  to  such  studies,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  decomposed  rock 
which  must  be  penetrated  before  satisfactory 
exposures  can  be  found.  In  New  York  and 
New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glacial 
sheet  effected  the  removal  of  the  old  land- 
waste,  and  the  outcrops  of  all  rocks  are  com¬ 
paratively  fresh.  To  this  fortunate  condition 
is  due  the  fact  that  certain  determinations  as 
to  origin  and  occurrence  of  the  ores  can  be 
made  quite  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  the  geological  history  of  the  northern 
region  precludes  any  possibility  of  securing 
direct  evidence  concerning  the  age  of  the  de¬ 
posits,  as  Dr.  Hayes  has  been  enabled  to  do  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

The  brown  hematite  deposits  considered  in 
the  present  paper  occur  in  the  counties  of 
Dutchess  and  Columbia,  N.  Y. ;  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  and  Litchfield,  Conn.  Similar  deposits 

*  Published  by  permission  of  the  Director,  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey. 


occur  north  of  this  district  in  Vermont,  while 
southward,  though  but  slightly  developed  in 
southern  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  li- 
monite  deposits  become  large  and  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama. 

The  portion  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  which  the  brown  hematite  deposits  are 
best  developed  is  underlaid  by  a  series  of 
highly  metamorphosed  and  much  folded  rocks, 
varying  from  pre-Cambrian  to  late  Ordovician 
in  age.  Four  geologic  formations  appear  in 
the  area  in  question ;  these  are : 

1.  Pre-Cambrian  gneisses. 

2.  Poughquag  quartzite  (Lower  Cambrian). 

3.  Stockbridge  limestone  (Cambro-Ordovi- 
cian). 

4.  Hudson  schists  and  shales  (Ordovician). 

The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  region  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  gneisses,  with  subordinate 


the  Hudson  shales  of  the  Hudson  River  val¬ 
ley,  and  gradually  becoming  less  metamor- 
phic  toward  the  west. 

While  faulting  is  decidedly  uncommon  in 
this  region,  the  rocks  are  folded  strongly. 
The  normal  type  of  fold  seems  to  have  been  a 
closely  pressed  succession  of  anticlines  and 
synclines,  often  overturned  so  as  to  give  uni¬ 
form  dips  on  both  flanks  of  the  fold.  As  the 
tops  of  these  folds  have  been  subsequently  bev¬ 
eled  off  by  erosion,  the  strata  now  occur  as 
monoclines  striking  N  30°  E  or  thereabouts, 
and  usually  dipping  at  high  angles  (35°  to 
60“ ).  This  condition,  taken  In  connection  with 
the  overturned  character  of  most  of  the  fold¬ 
ing,  often  produces  outcrops  showing  the  geo¬ 
logically  older  rock  apparently  overlyittg  con¬ 
formably  the  newer  rocks.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  section  of  the  National  mine,  where  the 
older  Stockbridge  limestone  apparently  over- 
lies  the  newer  Hudson  schist.  The  section  of 
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EASTERN’IRON  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

amounts  of  schist.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  highlands,  ex¬ 
tending  northeast  into  Connecticut  as  Dover 
mountain,  and  being  represented  further  north 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  by  a  range 
of  mountains  east  of  the  Canaan-Stockbridge- 
Pittsfield  valley. 

The  Poughquag  formation  immediately  over- 
lies  the  pre-Cambrian  gneisses.  It  is  a  quartz¬ 
ite,  very  variable  in  thickness  (from  10  to 
150  fc.  or  more),  but  constant  in  composition 
and  appearance. 

The  Stockbridge  limestone  is  white  to 
bluish,  and  highly  crystalline.  This  limestone 
is  usually  distinctly  magnesian,  though  it  rare¬ 
ly  carries  sufficient  magnesia  to  qualify  as  a 
true  dolomite,  while  occasional  beds  entirely 
free  from  magnesia  occur.  Geologically  the 
Stockbridge  limestone  is  essentially  the  meta¬ 
morphosed  equivalent  of  the  Cambrian,  Cal- 
ciferous,  and  Trenton  series  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Champlain  valleys. 

Overlying  the  Stockbridge  limestone  is  a 
thick  series  of  mica-schists,  corresponding  to 
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the  Amenia  mine  shows  several  of  these  typi¬ 
cal  close,  overturned  folds,  and  the  dotted 
lines  will  aid  in  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
geology. 

The  mines  which  I  visited  are  described  be¬ 
low,  being  taken  up  in  order  from  near  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  to  Pawling,  New  York. 

The  three  openings  known  as  the  Leet  and 
Goodrich  mines  are  situated  about  1.5  miles 
west  of  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  These 
openings  were  quite  extensive  but  are  now 
filled  with  water.  The  orebody  evidently  lay 
on,  or  in,  the  limestone,  as  no  schist  or  quartz¬ 
ite  is  exposed  anywhere  in  its  vicinity,  and 
certainly  none  could  have  occurred  in  direct 
contact  with  the  orebody.  The  limestones 
strike  NE-SW,  and  dip  to  the  southeast, 
varying  considerably  in  amount  of  dip,  from 
15°  to  50°,  the  higher  dip  prevailing  near  the 
orebody.  The  exposures  near  the  Leet  mines 
are  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mines,  and  prove  conclusively  that 
no  schist  or  quartzite  beds  were  concerned  in 
the  localization  of  this  orebody.  No  carbonate 
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ore  was  seen  by  me,  but  Dana'  states  that  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Leet  mine. 

The  following  partial  analyses  of  ore  from 
these  mines  are  given  in  the  loth  Census,  Vol. 
15.  P-  86: 

Metallic  iron . 47.52  46.65  40.71  47.87 

Phosphorus .  0.187  0.174  0.142  0.124 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts 

iron .  0.394  0.373  0.348  0.264 

The  Davis  mines  are  situated  .75  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Lakeville,  Conn.  Extensive  open  pits 
are  here  shown  and  are  being  worked.  Lime¬ 
stone  appears  at  the  surface  at  the  northeast¬ 
ern  and  northwestern  corners  of  the  main  pit, 
with  a  strike  N  55°  E,  and  dip  15°  SE.  It  is 
reported  that  limestone  was  struck  below  the 
ore  in  the  main  pit,  but  this  opening  is  now 
filled  up.  No  schist  or  quartzite  occurs  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  orebody  is  evidently  on  or 
entirely  in  a  flat-lying  limestone.  Pockets  of 
manganiferous  ore  occur  and  are  said  to  be 
most  common  near  the  bottom  of  the  deposit. 
The  following  is  stated  to  be  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  section  shown  at  the  Davis  mines, 
if  a  shaft  were  carried  down  to  the  underly¬ 
ing  limestone:  15  to  20  ft.  limonite  and  clay; 
20  to  40  ft.  limonite  with  more  clay  (ocher)  ; 
lenses  and  pockets  of  manganese  ore;  i  to  5 
ft.  “black  ocher,”  and  then,  blue  limestone. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Perkins,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  work  at  this  mine  for 
many  years,  that  a  fault  exists  near  the  eastern 
side  of  the  pit.  The  exact  position  and  extent 
of  this  displacement  can  not  be  determined  at 
present,  and  its  existence  is  mentioned  merely 
as  affording  a  possible  (though  not  probable) 
explanation  of  the  localization  of  the  ore  body 
in  a  flat-lying  limestone. 

Analyses  of  Davis  ores,  from  the  loth  Cen¬ 
sus  Report,  follow.  No.  3  and  4  being  of  man¬ 
ganiferous  ores : 


12  3  4 

Metallic  iron . 41.55  44.59  27.46  2.24 

Metallic  manganese .  ..  26.60  25.81 

Phosphorus .  0.073  0.059  0.045  0.068 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts 
iron .  0.176  0.132  0.164 

The  Ore  Hill  group  of  mines  is  situated  at 


Ore  Hill,  on  the  Central  New  England  Rail¬ 
road,  about  2.5  miles  west  of  Lakeville,  Conn. 
At  present  these  mines  are  being  extensively 
worked,  the  product  being  taken  by  the  Bar- 
num  Richardson  Company,  of  Lime  Rock, 
Conn. 

The  old  pits  show  Hudson  schist  on  the  west 
side,  striking  N  40°  E  and  dipping  45°  SE. 
This  schist  body,  to  judge  from  the  appearance 
of  the  old  workings  and  from  the  results 
shown  by  the  slope  now  being  sunk,  was  the 
footwall  of  the  orebody.  The  footwall  schist 
contains  much  disseminated  pyrite.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  pit  the  hanging  wall,  a  schist  , 
colored  deep  red  along  its  outcrop,  is  shown. 
This  dips  about  20°  SE,  and  this  flattening  of 
the  dip  toward  the  east  is  corroborated  by 
profiles  of  the  mine  workings.  The  orebody, 
at  first  worked  as  a  large  disintegrated  mass 
mixed  with  clay,  thins  down  to  20  ft.  in  height 
where  it  passes  under  the  hanging  wall. 

.\nalyses  of  the  ores  of  this  group  of  mines 
follow : 

Metallic 

iron...  35.10  40.03  44.04  44.38  48.02  50.12  44.80 
Phos¬ 
phorus.  0.128  0.113  0.100  0.103  0.120  0.196  0.162 
Phos¬ 
phorus 
in  100 
parts 

iron...  0.364  0.282  0.227  0.232  0.250  0.393  0.362 
In  the  description  of  this  group  of  mines  in 
the  loth  Census  Report,  Vol.  15,  pp.  84-85,  it 
is  stated  that  a  fault  occurs  in  the  orebody  in 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  3d  Series,  Vol.  28,  p.  398. 


one  of  the  pits.  This  can  not  be  determined  at 
present,  and  from  the  description  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  figure  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  merely  a  slip  in  surface  material  and  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
orebody. 

Manganese  ores  occur,  mostly  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  mine.  Iron  carbonate  occurs  at 
the  north  end  of  the  mine  at  a  high  level,  in 
connection  with  masses  of  limestone.  A  few 
hundred  feet  west  of  the  pit  a  thin  brecciated 
band  of  limestone  is  shown  in  the  schist. 

The  Mt.  Riga  mine  is  0.5  mile  east  of  Mt. 
Riga  station.  New  York.  It  is  a  pit  about  100 
by  300  ft.  in  area  and  is  now  filled  with 
water.  No  solid  rock  is  shown  near  it,  but  it 
is  probably  located  not  far  from  a  contact 
between  limestone  and  schist.  A  partial  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  ore  is  given  in  the  loth  Census  Re¬ 
port,  Vol.  15,  p.  134 : 


Metallic  iron . 41.58  per  cent. 

Phosphorus . 0.611  “ 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron .  1 . 470  “ 


The  Manhattan  mine,  situated  immediately 
west  of  the  railroad  at  Sharon  station.  New 
York,  is  of  interest  to  mining  engineers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  detailed  expense  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
Smock  states  that  limestone  occurs  in  the  pit, 
but  none  is  now  visible.  Numerous  limestone 
outcrops  occur  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
mine,  however,  striking  N  40°  E  and  dipping 
30“  SE.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  the  orebody  occurred  entirely  in,  or  on, 
the  limestone,  as  at  the  Leet  mine.  No  schist, 
or  quartzite  could  have  been  concerned  in  the 
localization  of  the  ore,  for  no  outcrops  of  such 
rocks  appear  w'ithin  a  half  mile  of  the  mine. 
Partial  analyses  of  the  ore  follow,  taken  from 
the  loth  Census  Report,  Vol.  15,  p.  134,  analy¬ 
sis  No.  I  being  of  carload  lots  of  washed  ore, 
and  No.  2  of  a  selected  specimen  of  limonite : 


1  2 

Metallic  iron . 47.77  .50.13 

Phosphorus .  0.086  0.038 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron .  0 . 180  0.076 

Manganese  protoxide .  1.93 


The  Amenia  group  of  mines  is  situated  0.75 
mile  west  of  Amenia  station  in  a  narrow  lime¬ 
stone  vallej'  between  two  ridges  of  Hudson 
schist.  As  shown  in  the  section,  all  these  rocks 
dip  steeply  (50°  to  60°)  to  the  east  and  strike 
about  N  15°  E.  The  hanging  wall  of  the  de¬ 
posit  is  a  dark  colored  mica  schist,  the  footwall 
is  Stockbridge  limestone.  The  principal  ore 
worked  is  brown  hematite,  but  iron  carbonate 
occurs,  being  particularly  common  in  the  more 
southerly  workings,  where  the  limonite  body  is 
apparently  widest.  Little  siderite  now  shows 
in  the  present  underground  workings,  which 
are  near  the  northern  end  of  the  old  pit.  In 
one  of  the  old  pits  limestone  was  found  nearly 
all  the  way  across  the  opening,  under  the  ore. 
The  iron  carbonate  occurred  at  the  bottom  of 
the  opening  in  bedded  form,  the  beds  dipping 
steeply  eastward.’  This  carbonate  ore  was 
smelted  at  the  Wassaic  furnace,  and  Gridley’ 
has  described  the  rather  unusual  character  of 
the  iron  made  from  it. 

Analyses  of  Amenia  ores  follow.  No.  3  be¬ 
ing  of  the  carbonate  above  mentioned : 

12  3 

Metallic  iron . 48.99  48.28  42.94 

Phosphorus .  0.413  0.092  0.053 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron .  0.843  0.190  0.123 

The  National  mine  is  2.5  miles  west  of 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  The  orebody  has  for  footwall 

*  Smock,  J.  C.  Bulletin  7,  New  York  State  Museum, 
p.  57. 

’  Gridley,  E.  ‘  Note  concerning  a  Grade  of  Iron  made 
from  Carbonate  Ore.  ■  Transactions  American  Institi’te 
Mining  Engineers.  Vol.  XII,  pp.  520-.522. 


a  body  of  Hudson  schist  dipping  steeply  (60° 
or  so)  eastward,  while  limestone  occurs  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  mine  and  probably  forms 
the  hanging  wall  of  the  deposit.  The  clays 
associated  with  the  ore  show  a  banding  parallel 
to  that  of  the  adjoining  mica  schist.  Analyses 
of  the  ores  follow  : 


Metallic  iron . 43.22  47.12 

Phosphorus . 0.113  0.137 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron .  0.261  0.291 


As  noted  in  the  descriptions  above  given, 
iron  carbonate  is  a  fairly  constant  associate 
of  the  brown  hematite.  In  several  of  the 
mines  this  carbonate  has  been  found  in  place 
in  the  lower  workings.  At  the  Burden  mines, 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  body  of  practically  un¬ 
altered  iron  carbonate  appears  at  the  surface, 
being  protected  from  oxidation  by  a  heavy 
covering  of  Hudson  shale.  It  seems  probable 
therefore  that  such  of  the  limonite  deposits  as 
show  iron  carbonate  in  depth  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  this  carbonate.  In  the  Burden  mines, 
as  well  as  at  other  points,  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  seems  also  to  favor  the  idea  that  the 
iron  carbonate  is  not  an  original  deposit,  but 
that  it  has  formed  by  the  replacement  of  lime¬ 
stone. 

Four  fairly  distinct  types  of  deposits,  as  re¬ 
gards  mode  of  occurrence,  can  therefore  be 
made  out.  The  method  of  origin  of  the  three 
first-named  can,  it  is  believed,  be  stated  with 
some  certainty.  The  fourth  type,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  readily  determined,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  originated  at  different 
localities  in  quite  different  ways.  This  suppo¬ 
sition  is  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained  by 
Hayes  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  may  be 
further  pointed  out  that  while  types  i,  2  and  3 
are,  on  the  whole,  most  likely  to  occur  in  a 
sharply  folded  district  with  steeply  dipping 
strata,  type  4  is  much  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  gently  folded  area.  This  may  account 
for  its  lack  of  importance  in  the  area  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  paper  and  for  its  great  abund¬ 
ance,  both  in  southern  New  York,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  further  south.  The  four  types  noted, 
with  their  probable  method  of  origin,  are  as 
follows : 

Type  I.  Originating  in  the  replacement  by 
iron  carbonate  of  a  thin  bed  of  limestone  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  Hudson  series  of  shales  and 
schists.  Ore  Hill  mines.  Burden  mines. 

Type  II.  Originating  in  the  replacement  by 
iron  carbonate  of  a  steeply  dipping  bed  of 
limestone  along  the  contact  of  the  Stockbridge 
limestone  and  Hudson  schist.  Amenia  mines. 
National  mine. 

Type  III.  Originating  in  the  replacement  by 
iron  carbonate  of  a  steeply  dipping  bed  of 
limestone  entirely  within  the  Stockbridge 
limestone  series.  Leet  mines. 

Type  IV.  Originating  by  direct  deposition, 
probably  as  limonite,  in  a  basin  on  or  a  cavity 
or  cavern  in  a  flat-lying  limestone.  Davis 
mines. 

The  original  iron  carbonate  was  undoubtedly 
deposited  from  solutioti  as  a  replacement  of  a 
limestone,  and  not  deposited  in  a  basin  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  enclosing  rocks.  To 
this  extent  the  writer’s  explanation  differs 
from  that  offered  by  Dana  and  certain  other 
geologists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
the  iron-bearing  solutions  did  not  pass  every¬ 
where  at  will  through  a  mass  of.  generally 
porous  rock,  as  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  advocated  by  the 
school  of  Van  Hise.  In  such  a  thoroughly 
porous  mass  bedding  planes  could  not  affect 
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the  shape  of  tlie  deposit,  the  only  restraining 
influence  being  the  ‘impervious  pitching 
trough,”  whose  existence  is  so  freely  postu¬ 
lated  and,  in  the  New  York-New  England 
district,  so  rarely  proven. 

The  presence  of  bedded  iron  carbonat#  in 
depth  supports  the  ideas  advanced  by  Catlett, 
McCallie,  and  Hayes,  as  opposed  to  the  theory 
that  the  limonite  deposits  are  always  entirely 
superficial,  ceasing  as  soon  as  bed  rock 
reached. 


TUBE-MILLS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Our  contemporary,  the  New  Zealand  Mines 
'  Record,  quotes  particulars  given  by  the  Waihi 
Daily  Telegraph,  concerning  the  work  done  at 
the  Waikino  mill  of  the  Waihi  Gold  Mining 
Company.  A  Krupp  tube-mill  has  been  in 
service  for  some  time  with  satisfactory  results, 
the  idea  being  to  treat  concentrates  on  the  spot 
and  thereby  avoid  high  costs  of  freight  and 
treatment.  The  concentrates  are  pulverized 
and  then  cyanided,  the  extraction  claimed  be¬ 
ing  as  high  as  97  per  cent.  Our  contemporary 
proceeds  to  say :  “The  general  construction 
and  working  of  these  Krupp  mills  is  simple, 
and,  so  far  as  skill  is  concerned,  the  ordinary 
workman  with  a  week’s  practice  can  control  the 
whole  treatment  or  working  of  the  mill,  which 
consists  as  follows :  The  barrel  is  cylindrical 
in  shape,  is  21  ft.  in  length  by  3  ft.  6  in.  diam., 
revolving  on  an  axis  set  into  two  solid  con¬ 
crete  foundations.  The  cylinder  is  lined  with 
J'8-in.  white  metal.  A  spur-wheel  is  mounted 
at  one  end  and  connected  with  the  driving- 
pow’er  installed  underneath.  The  mill  is 
charged  with  about  3.5  tons  of  flints,  about  3 
in.  diam.,  and  when  in  full  working  revolves 
at  about  28  revolutions  per  minute.  The  sands 
are  passed  in  at  the  feeding  end  of  the  mill, 
and  in  passing  through  have  to  be  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  numerous  flint  balls  mentioned 
above.  These  flints  are  so  extremely  hard 
that  by  the  time  the  sands  reach  the  point  of 
exit  they  are  found  to  be  so  fine  that  these 
residues  pass  off  as  pulp  into  a  cone-shaped 
vat  or  separator  of  fairly  large  and  deep  di¬ 
mensions.  From  this  receptacle  the  fine  sands 
pass  off  to  the  cyanide-vats  just  immediately 
below,  and  the  sands  of  a  coarse  character 
are  again  elevated  and  returned  to  the  feeding 
end  of  the  mill,  to  be  again  subjected  to  the 
energy  of  the  flints.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
aim  of  the  management  is  to  reduce  the  sands 
to  particles  infinitesimally  fine  in  order  that 
the  cyanide  will  in  due  course  have  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  To  grind  the  sands  to  pulp  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  cyanide  treatment  of  gold- 
bearing  ores,  and  from  the  facts  we  are  able 
to  obtain  regarding  these  Krupp  mills  they 
are  apparently  the  class  of  machine  which,  to 
our  idea,  will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  rapid  treatment  of  ores,  and  enable  almost 
a  complete  extraction  to  be  effected. 

As  regards  rapid  crushing  of  ores,  we  might 
point  out  that  the  stamp-capacity  of  the  Waihi 
Company’s  mills  at  the  present  time  is  about 
2.5  tons  per  stamp  per  diem,  with  a  40-mesh 
screen.  With  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
these  mills,  which  would  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  crushed  material  direct  from  the  mor¬ 
tars,  the  management  w'ould  be  able  to  apply  a 
2S-mesh  screen.  This  would  allow  of  a 
coarser  sand  to  pass  off  to  the  tube  mill,  thus 
effecting  a  rapid  system  of  crushing;  for  with 
a  25-mesh  quite  another  ton  of  ore  per  stamp 
per  diem  would  be  the  result.” 

We  may  add  that  there  are  now  about  800 
tube  mils  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE  IN 
PERU. 

By  J.  Morgan  Cik.ments. 

The  manufacture  of  coke  in  Peru,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  at  the  coal  mines  of  the  Quishuarcancha 
and  Goyllarisquisca  districts,  is  intermediate 
between  the  primitive  coke-heap  and  the  bee¬ 
hive  oven. 

The  method  of  coking  is  quite  simple.  In 
constructing  the  coal-heap,  preparatory  to 
burning,  the  ground  is  first  leveled,  and  a  sim¬ 


ple  stack  of  stone  and  clay  is  built,  giving  the 
bottom,  to  a  height  of  6  ft.,  approximately  6 
ft.  of  external  diameter.  The  size  of  the  stack 
varies  in  different  districts,  but  is  generally  9 
ft.  high,  and  slightly  smaller  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom.  The  walls  of  the  heap  are  from 
12  to  14  in.  thick,  which  allows  an  inside  diam¬ 


eter  of  from  3.25  to  4  ft.  These  walls  are 
pierced  at  intervals  by  three  or  more  tiers  of 
openings  or  flues,  connected  with  the  central 
flue.  The  radial  flues  have  a  diameter  of  about 
5  in.  and  are  built  with  a  gentle  upward  slope. 
The  stack  (shown  in  Fig.  i)  is  permanent; 
and  in  this  respect  the  practice  in  Peru  differs 
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from  other  primitive  practices  in  which  noth¬ 
ing  is  permanent  except  the  yard. 

Above  the  si.x  feet  of  the  permanent  stack 
there  is  added  a  cap  of  clay,  about  3  ft.  high, 
which  contracts  toward  the  top,  where  it  has 
an  inside  diameter  of  about  2  ft.  This  clay 
cap  is  temporary,  and  frequently  has  to  be  re¬ 
newed  after  each  burning. 

Before  charging  the  coal,  there  are  first 
built,  from  the  lowest  tier  of  flues  upon  the 
ground,  a  number  of  temporary  flues,  leading 


from  the  central  stack  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
coal-heap,  and  constructed  of  blocks  of  coal 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  the  outer 
edge  alone  being  of  rough  stone.  The  coal  is 
then  piled  up  over  these  flues  and  around  the 
stack  to  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  The  bottom 
flues  are  the  only  ones  that  extend  to  the  peri¬ 


phery.  The  heap,  about  20  ft.  in  diameter, 
contains  about  24  short  tons  of  coal. 

The  coal  is  ignited  by  means  of  small  fires 
built  at  the  ends  of  the  flues  at  the  base  of  the 
heap,  and  from  these  the  combustion  gradu¬ 
ally  extends  throughout  the  entire  heap.  About 
10  days  are  required  for  coking,  and  12  tons  of 
a  fair  grade  of  coke  are  obtained.  A  good  deal 
of  ash  accumulates  upon  the  top  of  the  pile 
and  around  the  flues  resulting  from  the  burn- 
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ing  of  the  coal  with  free  access  of  air.  In 
some  cases  the  practice  is  modified  slightly  by 
spreading  a  layer  of  sod  over  the  heap,  which 
partially  excludes  the  air  from  the  surface. 
The  columns  of  coke  are  vertical  or  generally 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  heap,  and  from 
12  to  18  in.  long.  The  coke  produced  in  this 
crude  way  has  a  silvery  luster,  good  structure 
and  is  fairly  strong;  but,  by  reason  of  the 
method  of  burning,  as  well  as  of  the  character 
of  the  coal  used,  the  percentage  of  ash  is  high. 

A  view  of  the  coke-heaps  at  Quishuarcancha 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  heap  to  the  left  of  the 
view  is  nearly  ready  to  be  torn  apart,  and  the 
temporary  cap  of  this  stack  has  fallen  down. 
The  cap  on  the  stack  to  the  right  is  still 
present. 


ELECTRICITY  FROM  WATER-POWER  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  read  a  paper  on 
‘Electricity  from  Water-Power. 

In  the  British  Isles  comparatively  little  has 
been  done,  the  installation  of  the  British 
Aluminum  Company,  at  Foyers,  being  the  only 
important  hydro-electric  plant  in  operation.  It 
has  been  at  work  since  1896,  and  the  present 
gross  horse-power  is  7,000,  but  plant  for 
2,000  h.p.  more  is  installed.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  water-power  scheme  is  being  developed 
in  Wales  by  the  North  Wales  Electric  Power 
Company ;  the  first  installation,  now  being 
erected,  derives  its  power  from  Lake  Llydaw, 
on  Snowdon,  getting  water  from  a  catchment 
area  of  but  0.75  sq.  m.,  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  of  the  area  being  180  in.  By  a 
dam  the  lake  is  expected  to  afford  storage  to 
meet  a  90-days’  drought.  The  total  fall  utilized 
is  about  1,150  ft.,  and  the  total  calculated  horse¬ 
power  available,  on  the  basis  of  a  nine  hours’ 
working  day,  is  said  to  be  8,200.  The  first 
installation  consists  of  two  steel  pipe-lines  and 
four  i,ooo-kw.  sets,  each  having  a  double  tan¬ 
gential  waterwheel  coupled  to  a  three-phase 
alternator  giving  11,000  volts  at  40  periods  per 
second.  The  company  has  acquired  a  further 
water-power  at  Llyn  Eigiao,  in  the  Conway 
valley,  where  twice  as  much  horse-power  may 
be  developed.  The  North  Wales  Electric 
Power  Company  intends  to  supply  energy  for 
certain  light  railways  it  controls,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  supply  electric  energy  throughout  .a 
large  territory. 

In  Scotland  it  is  proposed  to  develop  a 
scheme  connected  with  Loch  Sloy,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Tarbet,  on  the  side  of  Ben 
Vorlich,  some  757  ft.  above  Loch  Lomond. 
The  catchment  area  is  about  3,801  acres,  and 
the  district  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  74  in. 
By  a  dam  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  loch,'  rais¬ 
ing  its  height  some  60  ft.,  a  calculated  net  fall 
of  700  ft.  to  Loch  Lomond  would  be  had,  main¬ 
taining  some  6,000  e.  h.p.  on  a  25  per  cent 
load  factor  for  a  maximum  drought  period  of 
100  days.  From  the  loch  the  water  would  be 
taken  along  an  open  conduit  for  3,650  yd.  to 
a  point  almost  immediately  above  where  the 
power-house  is  to  stand,  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Lomond,  atid  conveyed  to  the  power-house  in 
steel  pipes  600  yd.  long.  From  the  power¬ 
house  an  overhead  transmission  line  may  be 
constructed  in  duplicate  for  conveying  the  elec¬ 
tric  energy,  at  40,000  volts,  to  the  industrial 
areas  of  the  Vale  of  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  in¬ 
cluding  shipbuilding  yards,  engineering  works, 
etc.  The  cost  of  this  scheme  is  estimated  not 
to  exceed  £200.000. 


GOLD  MINING  IN  SIBERIA.* 

By  J.  H.  Curlb. 

After  inspecting  mines  in  Siberia  this  year, 
I  left  the  country,  as  others  have  before  me, 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  not  much  chance 
there  for  English  capital.  It  is  not  that  there 
are  no  good  mines  in  Siberia — for,  despite  the 
fact  that  alluvial  gold  has  been  mined  there 
for  130  years,  the  yield  shows  no  falling  off — 
but  rather,  as  I  shall  show,  that  the  conditions 
are  not  favorable.  The  output  of  gold  from 
the  Russian  Empire  is  now  about  2,200  poods 
a  year.  A  pood  is  equal  to  43.88  lb.  Troy,  and 
if  we  assume  the  average  value  of  the  bul¬ 
lion  produced  to  be  $18  per  ounce,  the  total 
yield  would  be  about  $21,500,000.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  this  comes  from  European  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  from  quartz 
mines ;  so  that  the  alluvial  mines  of  Siberia 
may  be  said  to  produce  nearly  the  whole  of 
Russia’s  output  of  gold.  The  conditions  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  investment  of  British  capital 
in  Siberians  may  be  summarized  under  the 
three  heads — (i)  racial,  (2)  political,  and  (3) 
economic. 

I.  The  Russian  language  I  conceive  to  be 
a  drawback  of  the  first  importance.  There  is 
no  English-speaking  mining  engineer  I  know 
of  who  has  even  a  second-rate  knowledge  of 
Russian ;  and  for  a  mine  manager  and  his  staff 
to  be  dependent  on  interpreters — men  ignorant 
of  technical  knowledge,  and  as  like  as  not  in 
secret  sympathy  with  the  workers,  as  against 
the  foreigners — would  be  an  appalling  state  of 
affairs.  It  may  be  argued,  “Why  not  employ 
a  Russian  engineer?”  But  I  think  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  ablest  Russian  engineers 
have  not  turned  their  brains  and  energy  to 
alluvial  mining,  and  where  up-to-date  quartz 
mining  is  concerned  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Even  less  understandable  to  us  than  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language  is  the  Russian  temperament, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  serious  draw¬ 
back  of  all.  The  Russian  is  not  without  good 
qualities ;  but  that  peculiar  energy,  which  in 
gold-mining  makes  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure,  and  the  possession  of 
which  gives  the  English-speaking  peoples  such 
an  advantage  in  this  industry,  is  not  one  of 
them.  He  does  not  realize  the  need  for  en¬ 
ergy,  especially  during  the  short  summer,  when 
work  should  be  concentrated  at  full  pressure; 
and  what  with  never-ending  holidays  on  saints’ 
days  and  festivals,  and  his  prerogative  of  get¬ 
ting  intoxicated  whenever  he  has  a  rouble  or 
two  to  spare,  he  would  drive'  the  energetic 
English  or  American  manager  to  despair.  Then, 
his  conservatism  is  a  deep-rooted  force  that  we 
could  not  easily  gauge.  Here,  the  foremen  and 
the  mine  officials  generally  would  offer  solid 
and  continuous  trouble,  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
men,  for  they  believe  implicitly  in  their  old- 
fashioned  methods,  their  scorn  of  labor-saving 
appliances,  and  their  terribly  crude  system 
of  accounts,  and  not  all  the  King’s  horses  and 
all  the  King’s  men  would  compel  them  to 
think  otherwise.  What,  then,  is  an  English- 
speaking  manager  to  do?  If  his  whole  staff, 
even,  were  English,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
to  be,  he  would  still  be  in  a  state  of  continual 
war  with  the  workmen  and  with  their  fore¬ 
men.  If  he  dismissed  these  men  wholesale,  oth¬ 
ers  just  as  stubborn  and  as  sulky  would  take 
their  places,  determined  to  do  the  innovat¬ 
ing  foreigners  every  injury  possible,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  mine  run 
on  this  footing  could  not  be  a  success. 

•  From  Tht  Economist,  London,  August  27, 1904. 


2.  The  political  conditions  are  not  so  serious 
as  this,  but  they  are  not  good.  In  Europe,  and 
in  Western  Siberia,  a  foreigner  may  own 
mining  leases,  but  in  trans-Baikal  territories, 
where  most  of  the  alluvial  mining  is  now  going 
on,  he  cannot  do  so.  If  an  English  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  buy  a  mine  in  these  territories, 
a  Russian  company  would  first  have  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  as  the  nominal  owner,  and  then  all  the 
shares  of  this  company  would  be  transferred  to 
the  English  company.  This  is  not  quite  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  sort  of  title,  for  the  Russian  company 
would  have  Russian  directors,  and  if  these 
people  were  inimical  to  the  English  company, 
and  had  political  power  at  St.  Petersburg,  they 
could  do  a  lot  of  harm.  In  any  case,  it  is 
usual  for  a  foreign  company  to  employ  an 
agent  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  duties  are  of  d 
semi-political  nature,  and  serve  to  smooth  the 
way  for  foreigners  ignorant  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  routine  of  the  country.  But  the  cost 
of  this  personage,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  office,  directors,  etc.,  is  a 
heavy  extra  charge  to  fall  on  any  gold-mining 
company.  The  Russian  mining  laws  are  lib¬ 
eral.  Claim  licenses  and  the  right  to  cut 
timber,  fuel,  and  hay  are  most  moderate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tax  on  profits,  especially 
if  such  profits  reach  lo  per  cent  on  the  nominal 
capital,  is  heavy.  But  the  liberal  laws  are 
neutralized  by  over-administration.  There  are 
too  many  officials,  who  are  required  to  inter¬ 
fere  too  much  with  details.  A  manager  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  the  formalities  that  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  he  could  get  a  permit  for 
a  consignment  of  dynamite,  and  the  delay  that 
there  was  before  the  dynamite  was  delivered. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place,  with  the  whole  mine 
at  a  standstill  for  want  of  the  commodity,  I 
should  have  considered  the  advisability  of 
sending  in  my  resignation,  and  departing  to  a 
country  where  the  practical  requirements  of 
gold-mining  were  better  understood. 

3.  The  economic  drawbacks  are  the  climate, 
the  isolated  position  of  the  mines,  and  the 
present  methods  of  work.  The  winter  lasts 
seven  months,  and  acts  as  a  severe  restriction 
to  mining.  Of  course,  a  rich  alluvial  mine 
can  be  a  success  even  if  worked  actively  for 
only  five  months  in  the  year,  but  I  think  a 
quartz  mine  would  be  more  severely  handi¬ 
capped.  Quartz  mining  is  so  backward  in 
Siberia  that  this  restriction  has  not  made  itself 
felt  yet  to  any  extent;  but  let  us  suppose  an 
English  company,  owning  a  low-grade  quartz 
mine  in  Siberia,  suddenly  faced  with  the 
winter  problem — faced  with  the  factors  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  heat  the  whole  of  its  mill  water  and 
its  cyanide  solutions,  and  to  do  all  its  work 
and  keep  its  ore,  tailings,  and  slimes  under 
cover  continually — I  fear  me  that  its  estimate 
of  profits  would  have  to  be  cut  down  in  a 
drastic  way,  and  if  the  ore  were  really  a  low- 
grade  ore,  there  would  probably  be  no  profits 
at  all. 

Many  mining  districts  in  Siberia  lie  at  an 
immense  distance  from  the  railway.  One  mine 
I  inspected  was,  indeed,  1,200  miles  distant. 
There  are  no  roads,  and  communication  is 
along  the  rivers — in  summer  by  boat  and  in 
winter  on  the  ice.  For  three  months  in  the 
year,  when  the  ice  is  forming,  and  when  it  is 
thawing,  there  is  no  communication  at  all. 
The  cost  of  supplies  to  these  far  distant  alluvial 
mines  is  very  heavy,  but  it  would  be  relatively 
far  more  if  there  were  quartz  mines  so  placed. 
My  experience  is  that  the  most  successful 
mines  of  the  world  are  located  much  nearer  to 
their  supplies  than  these  Siberian  properties. 
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The  out-of-date  methods  of  working  the  allu¬ 
vial  mines — the  use  of  carts  and  horses  for  re¬ 
moving  the  gravel,  instead  of  trucks  running  on 
rails;  the  absence  of  all  automatic  or  labor- 
saving  appliances,  and  the  hopelessly  crude 
system  of  accounts  in  vogue — constitute  an  eco¬ 
nomic  drawback. 

.\lluvial  mining  must  continue  for  some  time 
to  be  the  backbone  of  mining  in  Siberia.  Al¬ 
though  the  quartz  mines  are  as  yet  few  and 
unimportant,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  so  immense  a  territory,  when  further  e.x- 
ploited,  will  be  found  to  contain  many  good 
mines.  The  Russians,  as  I  have  said,  hardly 


A  COMPACT  GAS  ENGINE  PLANT. 

We  have  heretofore  mentioned  in  this  Jour¬ 
nal  a  gas  engine  and  producer  plant  of  a 
new  design,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Fuel 
Building  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 
tion,  by  the  Weber  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine 
Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  plant 
seems  to  us  of  a  type  admirably  suited  for  use 
at  mining  plants,  especially  those  where  fuel 
is  expensive,  and  where  a  compact  and  eco¬ 
nomical  power  plant  is  needed.  The  exhibit 
in  question  consists  of  a  gas  engine  of  the 
two-cylinder  vertical  type  of  150  h.p.  direct 
connected  to  a  7S-kw.  electric  generator,  which 


not  only  lubricates  the  piston,  but  also  feeds 
oil  directly  to  the  wrist  pin  bearing,  which 
receives  more  wear  than  any  other  part  in  an 
internal  combustion  engine,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  the  best  lubrication  possible.  The 
amount  of  oil  fed  to  this  bearing  is  somewhat 
more  than  is  necessary  for  lubrication,  and 
the  surplus  is  carried  to  other  cylindrical  work¬ 
ing  parts.  The  crank  dips  into  oil  continu¬ 
ously,  dashing  it  upon  the  levers,  cams  and 
gears,  and  into  the  oil-retainers  of  the  main 
bearings,  so  that  practically  every  working 
part  is  lubricated  automatically. 

.\11  the  valves  are  of  the  direct  acting  poppet 


WEBER  GAS  ENGINE  AND  SUCTION  GAS  PRODUCER. 


understand  quartz  mining.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  expect  to  do  great  things  with  dredging. 
This  is  a  dangerous  branch  of  mining  to  tackle 
at  the  best  of  times,  as  the  number  of  dredges 
rusting  all  over  the  world  goes  to  testify.  The 
Russians  have  got  hold  of  the  results  from  the 
New  Zealand  and  California  dredges,  where 
ideal  conditions  prevail.  They  know  that  much 
of  their  owm  ground  is  richer  in  gold  than  the 
returns  they  read  of;  but  they  forget  that  the 
conditions  are  dissimilar,  and  that  a  yield 
of  three  grains  to  the  yard  is  much  more  likely 
to  pay  in  New  Zealand  or  California,  where 
equable  conditions  prevail  throughout  the  year, 
than  four  times  that  amount  in  Siberia. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
there  is  plenty  of  gold  in  this  great  territory, 
by  I  wish  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  working  are  not  favorable,  and  that 
English  capital — for  the  present,  at  least — 
might  with  advantage  be  placed  elsewhere. 


is  used  for  furnishing  current  for  lights  in 
the  building.  The  engine  is  operated  by  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  furnished  by  a  George  J.  Weber 
suction  gas  producer,  charcoal  being  used 
as  fuel  in  this  case,  although  other  fuels 
can  be  used  when  desired. 

The  engine  is  of  the  four  cycle  type,  and 
the  construction  is  strong  and  rigid.  All  the 
working  parts  are  of  ample  size,  and  the  bear¬ 
ings  are  liberal.  In  designing  this  engine  the 
object  was  to  make  a  machine  in  which  the 
cost  for  repairs  could  be  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  point,  and  everything  made  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  igniter  is  operated 
by  the  same  shaft  that  works  the  governor, 
the  latter  throttling  the  charge  and  insuring 
close  regulation.  The  cylinders  are  cast  sep¬ 
arately  and  independent  of  the  base,  in  order 
to  allow  freedom  of  expansion.  They  are 
provided  with  water  jackets  of  ample  size. 
The  multiple  oiling  system,  which  is  used. 


type.  An  excellent  feature  in  the  design  is 
the  accessibility  of  the  working  parts.  The 
cylinders  and  crank  case  are  fitted  with  hand- 
plates,  and,  when  these  are  removed,  the  con¬ 
necting  rods  can  be  taken  up  or  adjusted 
with  very  little  delay. 

An  important  feature  in  this  plant  is  the 
suction  gas  producer,  which  is  a  new  type.  It 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  figures,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  manufacturers,  show  that  in  1 
number  of  places,  in  which  these  plants  are 
installed,  they  are  obtaining  steadily  in  actual 
practice  a  high  efficiency,  the  consumption  of 
fuel  being  i  lb.  per  horse-power-hour. 


The  aggregate  white  population  of  the 
Transvaal  is  300.000.  with  1.054.000  natives 
and  colored  people.  On  the  Witwatersrand 
proper  the  white  population  amounts  to  116,- 
67c.  with  113.718  natives. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY.— XXX.  SALT  AND 
GYPSUM. 

By  Edwin  C.  Eckel. 

Gypsum  Deposits  in  the  United  States.  By  G. 

I.  Adams  and  others.  ‘Bulletin  223,’  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  129  pp.,  maps. 
1904 

Introductory  sections  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
geology,  technology  and  statistics  of  gypsum 
are  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  gypsum  re¬ 
sources  of  the  different  States,  these  local  de¬ 
scriptions  being  furnished  by  various  members 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Gypsum  deposits  have  wide  geographic  and 
geologic  distribution.  The  oldest  deposits 
worked  in  the  United  States  are  of  Silurian 
age,  and  occur  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  north¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Next  in  point  of  geologic  age 
are  deposits  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks, 
which  furnish  the  gypsum  of  southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  central  and  southern  Michigan,  and 
localities  in  Montana.  Permian  gypsum  beds 
are  extensively  developed  in  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Deposits  of  Jurassic,  Tertiary  and 
probably  Quaternary  age  occur  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  Great  Basin  and  Pacific  Coast  re¬ 
gions. 

At  present  the  production  is  largely  from 
the  following  States  and  Territories,  in  about 
the  order  named:  Michigan,  low’a,  Texas,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  California, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Virginia,  Utah,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

Rock  Gypsum  at  Nephi,  Utah.  By  J.  M.  Bout- 
well.  ‘Bulletin  225,’  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  pp.  483-487- 

Description  of  a  very  large  gypsum  deposit 
situated  one  mile  east  of  Nephi,  Juab  county, 
Utah.  Two  thick  beds  (65  and  55  ft.  thick, 
respectively)  of  pure  gypsum  are  separated  by 
thick  series  of  impure  gypsum  and  gypseous 
shales.  1  * 

The  age  of  the  deposit  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  probably  Jurassic.  A  plaster 
plant  is  located  near  the  quarry,  and  has  an 
output  of  36  tons  calcined  plaster  per  day. 

Analyses  of  the  Nephi  “gypsum”  show  that 
it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  anhydrite. 
The  best  grade  of  crude  g>'psum  gave  on  analy¬ 
sis  results  which  indicated  the  presence  of  76 
per  cent  gypsum,  22V2  per  cent  anhydrite,  and 
1.5  per  cent  calcium  carbonate. 

The  Salt  Industry  in  Utah  and  California.  By 
E.  C.  Eckel.  ‘Bulletin  225,’  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  pp.  488-495. 

The  two  salt-producing  areas  described  in 
this  paper  are  of  interest  as  containing  the 
largest  solar-evaporation  plants  in  the  United 
States.  While  agreeing  in  the  use  of  sun-heat 
for  evaporation,  the  practise  in  the  two  dis¬ 
tricts  differs  in  other  respects  because  of 
differences  in  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
the  brine  supplied  to  the  plants.  The  brine 
pumped  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is  highly 
concentrated,  carrying  over  20  per  cent  of 
saline  materials.  It  is  therefore  free  from  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate  (gypsum),  which  has  been  de¬ 
posited  naturally  in  the  lake  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  evaporation  of  the  bke  water.  The 
water  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  somewhat  less  salt  than  that  of  the 
onen  sea.  carrying  about  3  ner  ce^'t  of  saline 
matter.  In  evaporating  a  brine  as  weak  as 
this,  arrangements  must  therefore  be  made  for 
precipitating  the  gypsum  before  the  common 
salt  is  thrown  down  from  solution. 


BOOKS  REVIEWED. 


Directory  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  the 
United  States.  Sixteenth  Edition,  1904.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion;  James  M.  Swank,  General  Manager. 
Philadelphia :  The  American  Iron  &  .Steel 
Association.  Pages,  484.  Price,  $10. 

This  directory,  which  is  the  sixteenth  of  the 
series  issued  by  the  Association,  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  up  to  August  I,  1904.  It  contains  a  de¬ 
scription,  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date,  of  the  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steel 
works  and  forges  and  bloomaries  in  the  United 
States,  the  information  contained  in  this  edition 
of  the  ‘Directory’  being  brought  down  to  the 
latest,  possible  date  prior  to  its  publication. 
The  general  plan  of  compilation  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ‘Directory’  for  1901  has  been 
followed  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  will  be 
found  upon  examination  of  the  present  volume 
that  the  inquiries  submitted  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  even  more  searching  and  more 
comprehensive  than  were  then  submitted. 
Whenever  possible,  the  history  of  each  plant 
has  been  preserved,  giving  the  date  of  its  erec¬ 
tion,  with  all  subsequent  additions  to  the  plant, 
changes  in  ownership,  if  any,  etc.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  equipment  of  the  plants  has  also 
been  more  fully  described  than  in  previous  edi¬ 
tions,  and  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
organization  of  companies,  including  capitaliz.i- 
tion  and  lists  of  officers.  An  exact  system  of 
cross  references,  adopted  in  previous  editions, 
shows  the  relation  of  each  plant  to  other  plants 
under  the  same  ownership,  but  this  feature 
has  been  enlarged  in  the  present  edition.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  previous  editions 
is  retained.  A  comprehensive  table  of  contents 
and  a  most  complete  index  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  will  have  occasion  to  consult  this 
edition  of  the  ‘Directory.’  With  two  unim¬ 
portant  exceptions,  every  line  of  information 
contained  in  these  pages  has  been  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manufacturers,  and  is  given 
publicity  by  their  authority. 

Part  I  of  the  present  edition,  occupying  188 
pages,  embraces  descriptions  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  the  operating 
companies,  and  all  the  properties  that  are  under 
its  control ;  also  of  all  the  independent  com¬ 
panies,  whose  capitalization,  lists  of  officers, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  descriptions  of  their  plants, 
often  very  elaborate,  are  naturally  looked  for 
in  a  prominent  part  of  a  volume  of  the  scope  of 
the  ‘Directory.’  Some  companies  which, 
through  lack  of  information  or  from  other 
causes,  were  included  in  Part  II  of  the  1901  edi¬ 
tion,  are  now  transferred  to  Part  I.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  in  this  division  of  the  ‘Directory’ 
embrace  coal  and  iron  ore  mines,  coking  plants, 
limestone  quarries,  railroads,  lake  vessels,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works.  All  the  properties  of  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Company  are  described. 
Many  changes  in  the  ownership,  as  well  as  in 
the  equipment  of  plants,  described  in  Part  1  and 
Part  IT  of  the  ‘Directory’  for  1901.  will  be 
found  in  the  present  edition,  further  consolida¬ 
tions  of  ownership  being  a  particularly  notice- 
aWe  feature. 

Part  II,  occupying  186  pages,  embodies  a  de¬ 
scription  of  all  iron  and  steel  works  in  the 
United  States  that  are  not  described  in  Part  I. 
and  it  also  gives  the  name  and  address  of  every 
company  which  manufactures  iron  or  steel  that 
is  described  in  Part  I.  thus  presenting  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  complete  I’st  of  all  the  iron  and 


steel  works  in  the  country.  In  Part  II  the 
arrangement  is  by  States  and  districts,  as  in 
the  edition  for  1901,  blast  furnaces  coming 
first,  followed  by  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
and  forges  and  bloomaries.  Part  II  also  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  recently  abandoned  or  dismantled 
iron  and  steel  works  and  of  long  inactive 
plants. 

Part  III,  occupying  66  pages,  classifies  for 
ready  reference  the  leading  products  of  the 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  the  arrangement 
being  by  States.  It  includes  the  bessemer  steel 
works,  the  open-hearth  steel  works,  the  crucible 
steel  works,  the  steel  casting  works,  the  rail 
mills,  the  structural  mills,  the  wire-rod  mills, 
the  skelp  mills,  the  plate  and  sheet  mills,  the 
black  plate  mills,  and  the  tinplate  and  the  terne 
plate  works. 

This  edition  of  the  ‘Directory,’  which  has  484 
pages,  including  the  index,  and  which  forms  a 
larger  volume  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
does  not  contain  some  classified  lists  of  minor 
iron  and  steel  products  and  of  iron  and  steel 
consumers  that  may  be  found  in  previous  edi¬ 
tions.  These  omitted  lists  will  all  be  found  in 
the  ‘Supplement’  to  the  edition  of  1901,  which 
was  issued  in  1903. 

Part  IV,  occupying  28  pages,  contains  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  changes  in  officers,  owner¬ 
ship  of  plants,  etc.,  that  occurred  while  the 
main  part  of  the  ‘Directory’  was  passing 
through  the  press ;  also  the  index  to  the  whole 
work. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


In  sending  books  for  notices  will  publishers,  for  their 
own  sake  and  for  that  of  book  buyers,  give  the  retail 
price?  These  notices  do  not  supersede  review  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  issue  of  the  Journal. 


Tasmania.  Report  on  the  Mount  Farrell  Min¬ 
ing  District.  By  George  A.  Waller.  Hobftrt, 
Tasmania:  Government  Printer.  Pages,  16. 

Modern  Practical  Electricity.  Volume  IV.  By 
R.  Mullineux  Walmsley.  (Thicago:  W.  T. 
Keener  &  Company.  Pages,  328;  illustrated. 

.Vert’  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.  1903. 
Part  VIII.  Compiled  by  T.  A.  Coghlan.  Syd¬ 
ney,  N.S.W. :  Government  Printer.  Pages, 
104. 

Victoria.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Mines 
and  Water  Supply  for  1903.  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria:  Government  Printer.  Pages,  112;  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  Norzvay.  1903. 
Prepared  by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Christiania,  Norway :  H.  Asd’ehong  & 
Company.  Pages,  244. 

United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Abrasive  Materials  in  1903.  By 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt.  Washington:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office.  Pages,  32. 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Oil  Engines. 
By  A.  H.  Goldingham.  New  York:  Spon  & 
Chamberlain.  London :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
Ltd.  Pages,  256;  illustrated.  Price.  $2. 

The  Auriferous  Occurrences  of  Chota  Nagpur, 
Bengal.  By  J.  Malcolm  Maclaren.  Calcutta, 
India:  Reprinted  from  the  Records  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India.  Pages,  36;  with 
maps  and  illustrations. 

Italy. — Statistica  del  Commcrcio.  Specialc  di 
Importazione  e  di  Esportazionc  dal  i 
Genuaio  al  31  Luglio,  1904.  Rome.  Italy: 
Published  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Pages.  147. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest 
to  the  industries  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  Com¬ 
munications  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will 
be  published  when  so  requested. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

Effect  of  Acid  Water  on  Pump  Valves. 

Sir. — In  your  editorial  of  September  i  on  the 
effect  of  acid  mine  water  on  pump  valves,  you 
state  that  in  centrifugal  pumps  the  wear  of 
the  impeller  blades  is  “likely  to  lead  to  con¬ 
siderable  slip  loss  when  working  against  high 
heads.”  This  is  true  of  the  old-style  open  im¬ 
peller,  in  which  any  corrosion  at  the  edges  of 
the  blades  would  naturally  decrease  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  the  enclosed  type  of  impeller  used 
in  Worthington  turbine  pumps,  however,  wear 
due  to  the  action  of  the  water,  if  it  should 
possibly  occur,  would  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  pump  until  the  impeller  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Moreover,  we  have 
found  that  with  impellers  made  of  a  suitable 
composition,  the  wear  caused  by  the  most  acid 
waters  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields  is  in¬ 
appreciable.  In  general,  the  wear  of  impellers 
is  much  less  serious  than  the  corrosion  of  the 
plungers  and  piston  rods  of  reciprocating 
pumps,  and,  if  the  respective  parts  should  need 
to  be  replaced,  the  costs  for  repairs  would  be 
about  equal.  Our  turbine  pumps  at  present 
handling  water  of  this  character,  however,  show 
no  signs  of  ever  requiring  such  repairs,  and 
are,  moreover,  free  from  the  inevitable  wear 
and  trouble  incident  to  the  valves,  plungers  and 
packings  of  ordinary  pumps. 

Henry  R.  Worthi.vgton, 

by  J.  J.  Brown. 

New  York,  Sept.  3,  1904. 


Concentration  of  Platinum  Ores. 

Sir — In  answering  the  question  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  F.  W.  S.,  in  your  issue  of  August 
18,  regarding  the  concentration  of  platinum 
ores,  you  appear  to  limit  the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ing  such  material  to  “some  form  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  separator.” 

We  are  sure  your  readers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  trials  have  been  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  Elmore  process  of  oil  concen¬ 
tration  on  magnetic  sands  carrying  gold  and 
platinum  values,  which  are  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
cover  by  any  other  process,  and  which  yet  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  perfectly  amenable  to  treatment  by 
the  oil  concentration  method. 

A.  Stanley  Elmore. 

London,  August  30,  1904. 


Tube  Mills  on  the  Rand. 

Sir — As  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  very  great 
interest  has  been  lately  roused  in  mining  circles 
regarding  the  adaption  of  tube  or  grit  mills 
for  the  wet  grinding  of  gold  ores  on  the  Rand. 
As  you  will  no  doubt  be  commenting  on  this 
in  your  columns,  I  should  like  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  true  facts.  The  works  which 
I  represent,  Messrs.  Fried.  Krupp  A.  G.  Gru- 
sonwerk,  were  the  pioneer  firm  as  regards  the 
building  of  tube  mills  for  wet  gold  ore  grind¬ 
ing,  having  supplied  the  first  mill  to  be  used 
in  this  manner  for  the  Hannan’s  Star  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Western  Australia,  in  1899.  The 
example  of  Hannan’s  Star  was  very  shortly 
followed  by  the  Oroya  Brownhill  Company, 
Ltd.  and.  the  Lake  View  Consols  (five  mills)  ; 
and  later  by  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe  Estate 


Company,  Ltd.,  (10  mills),  Ivanhoe  Gold  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  and  by  Waihi  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Ltd.,  in  New  Zealand. 

These  works  have  also  supplied  a  number  of 
mills  to  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  last  year  supplied 
the  first  tube  mill  for  the  Rand  for  the  wet 
grinding  of  gold  ores,  which  mill  is  now  run¬ 
ning  at  the  New  Goch  Gold  mines.  Though 
we  cannot  claim  to  have  “over  1,000  of  tube 
mills  in  use”  on  gold  ores,  as  one  firm  al¬ 
ready  does,  we  believe  we  have  supplied  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  such  mills  that  are  at 
present  at  work. 

W.  St.vmm. 

London,  Aug.  30,  1904. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 


Bunker  Hill  S'  Sullivan  Mining  &  Concen¬ 
trating  Company. 

This  company  operates  a  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  silver-lead  property  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
district  in  Idaho.  Its  report  is  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1904.  The  capital  stock  is 
$3,000,000.  The  year  under  review  was  a 
prosperous  one,  as  shown  by  the  figures  given 
below.  The  report  gives  the  costs  of  operation 
very  fully,  with  much  detail. 

A  summary  of  the  financial  operations  for 


the  year  is  as  follows : 

Per  ton.  Amount. 

V alue  of  ore  mined . $48 .66  $1 ,964 ,778 

Freight  and  treatment  charges.  .’..  .  19.89  803,012 

Value  on  cars  at  Wardner . $28.77  $1,161,766 

Wardner  operating  costs .  14.13  570,288 

Operating  profit . $14.64  $591,478 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  Wardner .  31,300 

Interest,  etc.,  San  Francisco  office .  24,307 

Total .  $647,085 

Taxes,  improvements,  etc .  $120,075 

San  Francisco  and  Portland  offices .  5,038 

Total .  $125,113 

Balance ,  surplus  for  the  year .  $52 1 ,972 


After  paying  $309,000  in  dividends,  charging 
off  depreciation  and  other  accounts,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  overdrafts  of  the  previous  year,  a 
cash  balance  of  $83,318  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer. 

A  summary  of  the  Wardner  operations  is  as 


follows : 

Amount. 

Per  ton 
Mined. 

Per  ton 
Shipped. 

Sloping . 

. .  .  $451,284 

$1,563 

$11,177 

Tramming . 

. .  .  20,264 

0.070 

0.502 

Concentrating . 

. .  .  57.997 

0.201 

1.436 

Shipping . 

7,921 

0.027 

0.196 

General  expenses . 

. .  .  24,045 

0.084 

0.596 

Contingent  expenses  .  .  . 

5.777 

0.020 

0.143 

Legal  services . 

3,000 

0.011 

0.074 

Total . 

. .  .  $570,288 

$1,976 

$14,124 

The  mines  produced  concentrating  ore  as 
follows:  Sullivan,  25,224  tons;  Bunker  Hill, 
234,981 ;  Stemwinder,  9,968 ;  Tyler,  16,035  ’>  to¬ 
tal,  286,208  tons.  In  addition,  there  was  mined 
2,505  tons  of  crude  shipping  ore,  making  the 
total  output  288,713  tons;  the  average  cost  be¬ 
ing  $1,563  per  ton. 

All  the  ore  from  the  mine  was  trammed  by 
electric  haulage  through  the  Kellogg  tunnel. 
In  addition  there  was  trammed  47,000  tons  of 
waste,  making  the  average  work  of  the  tram¬ 
way  468  tons  per  lo-hour  shift  of  actual  oper¬ 
ation,  at  a  cost  of  6.5c.  per  ton.  The  tramway 
also  delivered  all  timber  and  other  supplies 
used  in  the  mine,  besides  carrying  the  men  to 
and  from  their  work. 

The  concentrator  was  in  operation  333.4 
days,  and  treated  285,828  tons  of  ore;  an  aver¬ 
age  of  858  tons  per  24  hours  of  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  at  a  cost  of  20.2c.  per  ton. 


The  shipments  to  smelters  were  37,635.7  tons 
of  concentrates  and  hand-picked  ore  and 
1,920.8  tons  of  crude  ore;  a  total  of  39,556.5 
tons. 

During  the  year  4,043  ft.  of  drifts,  crosscuts, 
raises  and  winzes  were  driven,  at  a  cost  of 
$29,559,  an  average  of  $7.31  per  foot.  The 
exploration  work  discovered  several  large  and 
high-grade  ore-bodies.  The  ore  reserves  par¬ 
tially  blocked  out  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in 
the  various  mines,  were :  Stemwinder,  27,167 
tons;  Sullivan,  156,428  tons;  Bunker  Hill, 
1,166,868  tons ;  total,  1,350,463  tons. 

The  report  of  Manager  Stanly  A.  Easton 
says :  “Our  operations  during  the  year  have 
yielded  a  product  and  profit  unequaled  in  any 
former  year.  The  exploration  work  done  has 
developed  ore-bodies  most  gratifying  in  grade 
and  extent,  and  we  have  exposed  for  stoping 
an  estimated  tonnage  of  ore,  closely  equaling 
in  amount  the  total  tonnage  extracted  from 
the  mines  since  operations  first  began  some 
15  years  ago. 

“Total  costs  for  stoping,  tramming,  concen¬ 
trating,  etc.,  per  ton  for  the  year  show  a  fig¬ 
ure  over  20  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the 
lowest  preceding  year,  the  highest  cost  for  any 
single  month  of  the  year  being  lower  than  the 
lowest  cost  for  any  former  month. 

“The  equipment  has  been  added  to,  and  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  and  continuity  of 
operations  secured  at  all  points.  For  the  past 
nine  months  electric  power  has  been  received 
from  the  transmission  line  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  from  Spokane  Falls, 
and  has  effectively  replaced  steam  wherever 
used  in  our  plants,  except  in  our  large  com¬ 
pressor,  where  a  small  quantity  of  steam  still 
supplants  the  main  driving  water  power. 

“No  fatal  accidents  occurred  to  any  of  our 
employees  during  this  period,  nor  were  any 
injured  so  as  to  cause  serious  or  permanent 
disability. 

“The  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed  deci¬ 
sions  in  our  favor  in  two  important  actions, 
thus  finally  quieting  the  title  to  extensive  and 
valuable  ground  which  has  been  in  litigation 
and  under  injunction  for  several  years  past. 
These  decisions  dispose  of  mine  litigation  with 
the  exception  of  two  damage  suits  for  tres¬ 
pass,  which  come  to  trial  during  the  fall  of 
the  present  year.  The  company’s  holdings, 
during  the  year,  have  been  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  440  acres  of  contiguous  mineral 
bearing  ground. 

“The  exploration  work  has  opened  up  such 
a  large  amount  of  ore  in  advance  of  the  min¬ 
ing  work,  the  continuity  and  position  of  the 
ore-bodies  has  been  so  thoroughly  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  equipment  is  now  so  complete 
and  efficient  that,  if  there  is  no  serious  decline 
in  the  prices  received  for  silver  and  lead,  an 
annual  net  financial  return  for  many  years  to 
come  closely  equaling  or  exceeding  that  of  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  may  confidently  be  ex¬ 
pected.” 


The  biggest  gas  well  in  West  Virginia  at 
present  is  the  Jacob  McConkey  No.  i  w'ell 
near  Good  Hope  in  Harrison  county.  It  taps 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘Fifth  sand’  at  2.160  ft. 
and  is  owned  by  the  Hope  Natural  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  now  capped  and  shows  a  gas  pres¬ 
sure  of  985  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  open  gate 
capacity  of  26,000.000  cu.  ft.  per  day.  The 
well  is  6.25  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  a 
lo-in.  casing  being  used  to  a  depth  of  197  ft., 
an  8.25-in.  to  924  ft.,  and  a  6.625-in.  to  1,401  fL 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Queries  should  relate  to  matters  within  our  special 
province,  such  as  mining,  metallurgy,  chemist^, 
geology,  etc.  Preference  will  be  given  to  topics  which 
seem  to  be  of  interest  to  others  besides  the  inquirer. 
We  cannot  give  professional  advice,  which  should  be 
obtained  from  a  consulting  expert,  nor  can  we  give 
advice  about  mining  companies  or  mining  stock.  Brief 
replies  to  questions  will  be  welcomed  from  correspondents. 
While  names  will  not  be  published,  all  inqviirers  must 
send  their  names  and  addresses.  Preference  will,  of 
course,  always  be  given  to  questions  submitted  by 
subscribers. 


Ozokerite. — What  in  your  opinion  would  be 
the  best  market  for  ozokerite?  What  is  it 
worth?  H.  C. 

Ansieer. — Mineral  wax,  or  ozokerite,  when 
marketed  as  such,  brings  about  ii.Sc.  per  lb., 
f.o.b.  New  York,  but  in  the  form  of  ceresine, 
for  which  there  is  the  larger  demand,  from 
13  to  15c.  per  lb.  is  obtained.  Ceresine  is  the 
purest  of  the  products  made  by  refining  ozoker¬ 
ite  ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
waxed  paper,  colored  craypns,  floor  wax,  etc. 
The  trade  in  either  ozokerite  or  ceresine  is 
limited,  although  the  output  could  be  largely 
increased,  as  this  solid  hydrocarbon  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  crude  petroleum  found  in  the 
eastern  fields  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
places  in  Europe.  Extensive  ozokerite  mines, 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
this  mineral,  are  being  worked  in  Galicia,  at 
Boryslav,  Dzwiniaez — Starunia  and  Truska- 
wice.  A  small  quantity  has  also  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Utah,  but  the  American  demand  is 
satisfied  by  importations  from  Galicia. 


RECENT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Specially  Reported. 

Coal  Mine  Explosion — Negligence. — In 
these  cases  five  test  actions  were  consolidated 
by  agreement  and  evidence  given  in  support  of 
two  charges  of  negligence  by  the  defendant ; 

1.  The  use  of  a  bonneted  Clanny  lamp, 
which,  it  was  contended,  was  defective  and  not 
“a  locked  safety  lamp.” 

2.  The  accumulation  of  dust  in  the  mine  to 
a  dangerous  extent. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  was  clearly  established  that  the  type  of 
lamp  so  used,  while  not  perfect — which,  in¬ 
deed,  no  safety  lamp  is  in  reality — ^yet  is  in 
very  general  use,  and  reasonably  fulfills  the 
statutory  requirements.  This  was,  in  fact, 
practically  conceded  on  the  argument. 

In  support  of  the  second  charge,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  advances  the  theory  that  the  explosion 
was  essentially  one  of  coal  dust;  while  in  an¬ 
swer  to  that  the  defendant  company  main¬ 
tains  that,  as  in  every  explosion  in  a  mine  of 
this  nature,  dust  may  have  participated  in  it  to 
an  immaterial  and  unascertainable  extent. 

In  support  of  these  conflicting  theories  a 
great  body  of  evidence  was  adduced  in  a  trial 
lasting  more  than  three  consecutive  weeks,  and 
even  if  it  were  desirable  for  me  to  do  so  when 
discharging  the  functions  of  a  jury  on  pure 
questions  of  fact  (and  I  do  not  think  it  is),  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  attempt 
to  review  in  detail  all  the  evidence  which  I 
have  listened  to  and  weighed  in  a  trial  of  such 
duration  and  complexity  of  fact,  though  not  of 
issue.  Dealing  with  such  explosions  as  these, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  is  much  that  must 
remain  a  mystery,  for  no  witness  has  been  bold 
enough  to  thoroughly  understand  the  forces  of 
nature  when  disturbed  by  man  in  such  under¬ 
takings  as  those  under  consideration,  or  give 
other  than  a  speculative  account  of  the  cause 
of  ignition,  or  even  fix  upon  the  precise  locality 
of  the  explosion’s  origin.  But  approximately 


I  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  some  unascer¬ 
tained  point  in  McDonald’s  level  must  be  taken 
to  be  the  place  of  such  origin. 

The  next  fact  to  be  determined  is,  was  it  a 
gas  or  dust  explosion?  In  arriving  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  this  vital  point,  wherein  science 
plays  so  great  a  part,  the  court  is  very  largely 
in  the  hands  of  experts,  and,  in  determining 
what  weight  shall  be  attached  to  their  testi¬ 
mony,  will  be  guided  by  their  apparent  com¬ 
petency  and  disinterestedness.  Applying,  then, 
the  opinions  of  these  witnesses  to  requisite 
facts  which  have  been  proved  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
evidence  it  must  be  held  that  this  was  essen¬ 
tially  and  substantially  a  gas  explosion ;  and  of 
such  a  nature  and  extent  that,  quite  apart 
from  any  possible  augmentation  by  dust,  it 
was  alone  sufficient  to  cause,  and  consequently 
must  be  held  to  have  caused,  all  the  results 
which  the  plaintiffs  necessarily  assumed  the 
onus  of  attributing  to  a  dust  explosion.  In 
this  relation  I  think  it  proper  to  say  that  I  ac¬ 
cept  as  substantially  correct  the  defendants’ 
contention  as  regards  two  facts  of  paramount 
importance,  viz.,  (a)  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
overcast ;  and  (b)  in  the  main  entry  generally ; 
and  largely  as  a  consequence  thereof  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  explosion  properly  so  called 
did  not  pass  through  the  main  entry;  though, 
if  the  dust  theory  be  accepted,  that  is  the  place 
of  all  others  throughout  the  length  of  which 
it  must  have  passed  in  the  condition  of  that 
mine.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  coal  dust  committee  (second 
report,  1894,  p.  viii.),  which,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  conflicts  with 
this  view;  though  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  learned  on  the  interesting  and 
important  subject  of  dust  in  coal  mines. 

Such  being  the  opinion  I  have  arrived  at,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  any  other  matters, 
which  become  immaterial,  nor  to  refer  to 
cases  cited,  because  on  the  above  facts  so 
found  no  negligence  can  be  attributed  to  the 
defendant  company. 

It  follows  that  the  test  actions  must  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs. — Leadbeater  v.  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass  Coal  Company  (reported  by  Canadian 
Mining  Review)  ;  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia. 


PATENTS  RELATING  TO  MINING  AND 
METALLURGY. 


UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating  to  mining 
and  metallurgy  and  kindred  subjects,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  A  copy  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  any  of  these  will  be  mailed  bv  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents. 
In  ordering  specifications  correspondents  are  requested 
to  name  the  issue  of  the  Journal  in  which  notice  of 
the  patent  appeared. 


Week  Ending  September  6,  1904. 

769,164.  APPARATUS  FOR  PRODUCING  PYRO- 
ACETIC  SPIRIT. — Alois  Ippendorf,  Dusseldorf,  Ger¬ 
many.  In  an  apparatus  for  producing  pyro-acetic 
acid,  a  cylindrical  vessel  having  a  frusto-conical 
end,  rotatable  wings  within  the  cylindrical  section  of 
the  vessel,  a  rotatable  worm  within  the  coniform  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel,  means  for  heating  the  vessel,  a  rota¬ 
table  retort  communicating  with  the  vessel,  a  rotatable 
shaft  within  the  retort,  and  inclined  blades  mounted 
upon  the  shaft. 

769,170.  MACHINE  FOR  MANUFACTURING  PEAT 
BRICKS. — Bernhard  Kittler,  Memel,  Germany.  In 
a  machine  for  manufacturing  peat  bricks,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  outer  wheel  having  molds,  with  a  separate 
inner  wheel,  guide-rails  at  the  sides  of  the  inner  wheel, 
a  cross-bar  that  engages  the  guide-rails,  and  plungers 
mounted  on  the  cross-bar  and  adapted  to  be  projected 


through  the  inner  wheel  into  the  molds  of  the  outer 
wheel. 

769,181.  HYDRAULIC  PRESS.— Otto  Philipp.  Dres¬ 
den,  Germany,  assignor  to  Elektrogravure  Gesell- 
schaft,  Leipzig-Sellerhausen,  Germany.  In  a  hy¬ 
draulic  press,  an  upper  platen  provided  with  a  cylinder 
and  a  reservoir,  which  are  carried  by  such  platen. 

769,211.  DRIP-CONCENTRATOR.— Charles  F.  Du 
Bois,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  of  one-fourth  to  Isaac 
Sutton,  Denver,  Colo.  A  drip-concentrator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  series  of  troughs  having  perforations  or 
apertures  provided  in  the  bottoms  thereof,  the  said 
series  of  troughs  inclined  in  opposite  directions  suitably 
suspended  within  a  frame,  each  series  of  troughs 
except  the  lowest  discharging  into  a  lower  one,  a 
series  of  platforms  secured  within  said  frame  upwardly 
inclined  toward  the  middle,  one  of  said  platforms 
placed  beneath  each  series  of  troughs,  movable  needles, 
the  points  of  which  are  adapted  to  operate  within  said 
apertures  being  secured  to  the  bottom  of  said  troughs, 
the  drum  water-wheel  placed  beneath  the  lower  end  of 
one  of  the  series  of  troughs,  the  revolving  screen 
secured  to  the  frame  at  the  upper  end  of  the  top  series 
of  troughs,  the  said  water-wheel  adapted  to  impart  a 
revolving  movement  to  the  said  revolving  screen  by 
means  of  a  suitable  belt  or  cable  operating  around 
sheaves. 

769,215.  MINE-CURTAIN.— Robert  J.  Good  and 
George  E.  Hall,  Canton,  Ohio.  In  a  mine-entry,  a 
horizontal  lever  vertically  pivoted  near  the  roof  and 
having  an  arm  extending  along  the  entry,  a  segment¬ 
shaped  horizontal  bracket  vertically  pivoted  on  the 


lever-arm  and  having  a  rudder-arm  with  a  slot  therein, 
a  fixed  post  depending  from  the  roof  and  adaptedjto 
operate  in  the  slot,  and  a  curtain  hung  from  the 
periphery  of  the  bracket. 

769.231.  ORE-CONCENTRATOR.— George  E.  Per¬ 
kins,  Providence,  R.  I.  A  device  of  the  character  de¬ 
scribed,  comprising  a  concentrating- table,  a  distrib¬ 
uting-trough  arranged  near  one  side  thereof  and  having 
perforations  in  its  outer  side,  said  trough  being  ele¬ 


vated,  whereby  middlings  may  pass  thereunder,  a 
second  trough  elevated  above  the  plane  of  said  dis¬ 
charge-trough  and  terminating  at  a  point  beyond  the 
outer  side  of  the  latter  and  nearer  the  concentrate 
discharge  than  the  initial  pulp-feed,  means  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  middlings  from  said  table  and  delivering 
them  to  said  elevated  trough,  and  means  for  supplying 
water  to  said  distributing- trough. 

769,241.  PROCESS  OF  COKING  COAL.— Charles  F. 
Spaulding,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  process  of  coking  coal, 
which  consists  in  confining  the  coal  in  an  oven,  firing 


the  coal,  and  then  forcing  into  the  oven  above  the  coal, 
a  blast  of  combined  air  and  oxygen. 

769,232.  TAKE-UP  DEVICE  FOR  HOISTING- 
BUCKETS. — Ernest  B.  Perry  and  William  Bassett, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  assignors  to  Industrial  Works.  Bay 
City.  Mich.  In  a  steadying  device  for  hoisting- 
buckets  and  the  like,  the  combination  of  a  cable  secured 
to  the  bucket;  a  winding-drum  for  said  cable;  said 
drum  being  loosely  mounted  on  a  revoluble  shaft;  a 
brake-band  engaging  said  drum ;  a  ratchet-wheel 
loosely  mounted  on  said  shaft  and  carrying  the  ends 
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of  said  brake-band ;  a  pawl  carried  by  a  fixed  support 
and  cnRaging  said  ratchet-wheel;  a  pawl  pivotally 
mounted  on  said  ratchet-wheel ;  together  with  a  second 
ratchet-wheel  keyed  to  said  shaft  and  adapted  to  be 
engaged  by  said  pawl. 

769,240.  COKE  OVEN'. — Jasper  H.  Bowling,  Ozone* 
Tenn.  In  a  battery  of  beehive  coke-ovens,  the  com¬ 
bination  with  an  oven,  of  a  substantially  straight, 
fiorizontal  main  flue  located  adjacent  to  one  side  of 
and  below  the  floor  of  said  oven  and  communicating 
at  one  end  with  the  exterior,  a  similar  main  flue 
located  at  the  opposite  side  of  said  oven,  a  chimney 


with  which  said  second  flue  communicates,  a  plurality 
of  substantially  straight  and  parallel  cross-flues 
extending  from  the  first-mentioned  flue  to  the  second, 
and  a  flue  leading  from  the  interior  of  an  adjacent 
oven  into  said  first -mentioned  main  flue. 

769,2,50.  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.— Michael  R.  Conley 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Electric  Furnace  Com- 
Iiany,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  In  an  electric  furnace,  the 
combination  with  the  receptacle  having  its  walls 
formed  of  a  resisting  medium  adapted  to  become 
incandescent  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  it,  of  a  plural  series  of  arms  of  greater  elec¬ 
trical  conductivity  than  the  said  furnace,  the  several 
seiics  being  arranged  in  different  planes  to  the  end  that 
the  current  tnay  be  passed  through  one  or  more  series 
as  desired  to  vary  the  electrical  distribution  in  the 
furnace. 

769.254.  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  PRECIOUS 
METALS  FROM  THEIR  ORES.— Stanley  C.  C. 
Currie,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
William  Courtenay,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  step  in  the 
art  of  treating  ores  containing  precious  metal  and 
sulphur,  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  ore  to  the 
action  of  a  hot  vapor  containing  hydrogen,  and  with¬ 
drawing  sulphureted-hydrogen  gas  therefrom,  then 
roasting  the  ore  in  the  presence  of  air. 

769,261.  BRAKE  FOR  MINE-CARS,  ETC.— Charles 
J.  Gustafson,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  The  combination 
with  a  pair  of  spaced  wheels,  of  a  pair  of  hangers 
having  a  common  pivotal  axis  and  provided  with 
oppositely-disposed  shoes  each  engaging  one  of  the 
wheels,  a  rocking  member  carrying  a  cam-head  dis¬ 
posed  between  the  hangers  and  operable  when  the 
member  is  rocked  to  apply  the  brake-shoes,  and  means 
for  rocking  the  member. 

769.263.  PROCESS  OF  UTILIZING  WASTE  FUR- 
N.\CE-GASES  AND  SIMULTANEOUSLY  REDUC¬ 
ING  ORES. — John  Herman,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  A  prgcess 
which  consists  in  subjecting  metallic  oxide  to  the  action 
of  fui  nace-gascs  to  reduce  the  metallic  oxide  to  a 
lower  oxide  or  the  metallic  state,  bum  the  carbon 
monoxide  present  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  recover  the 
heat  values  lost  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  fuel, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  utilizing  the  heat  values  so 
recovered  for  an  extraneous  purpose,  and  admitting 
air  to  the  metallic  oxide  at  intervals  to  adapt  the  same 
to  do  its  work  continuously. 

769,280.  PROCESS  OF  EXTRACTING  GOLD  FROM 
ORES,  ETC. — Herbert  S.  Stark,  Johannesburg,  Trans¬ 
vaal.  A  process  of  extracting  metallic  gold  from  acid 
pyritic  auriferous  ores,  consisting  in  treating  the 
crushed  ore  with  a  solution  of.  sulphocyanide  of  an 
alkali  metal,  in  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent, 
including  atmospheric  oxygen,  whereby  the  gold  is 
dissolved  out  by  the  nascent  cyanogen  and  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  produced  in  the  presence  of  the  acid  in 
such  ore  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  suliihocyanide 
and  the  oxidizing  agent ;  and  afterward  separating  the 
gold  from  the  solution  thus  formed. 

769..322.  FOUNDRY  SYSTEM. — George  W.  Packer, 
Chicago,  Ill.  In  a  foundry  system,  the  combination 
of  a  series  of  mold-c.arriers,  means  for  advancing  said 
carriers  intemiittently,  a  mold-clamp  provided  with  a 
pouring-ajjerture,  and  means  for  actuating  said  clamp 
to  engage  the  molds  as  the  carriers  successively 
arrive  at  the  clamp. 

769.364.  PYROMETER. — Henry  M.  Tory  and  Howard 
T.  Barnes,  Montreal,  Canada.  In  an  instrument  for 
measuring  temperature  the  combination  of  a  p>TO- 
meter  containing  a  coil  and  loop;  a  calibrated  contact 
and  a  second  contact  adapted  to  be  brought  into 


electrical  connection  with  same ;  a  normally  open  main 
electric  circuit  having  its  terminals  connected  to  said 
contacts  and  forming  two  paths  which  respectively 
include  the  coil  and  loop  of  said  pyrometer ;  a  resistance- 
coil  located  in  each  of  said  paths;  a  supplemental 
resistance-coil  in  one  of  said  paths;  and  a  telephone- 
circuit  connected  with  said  main  circuit. 

769 .,371.  APPARATUS  FOR  BORING  WELLS.— 
John  C.  Adkins,  Stockton,  Cal.  The  combination  of  a 
suitable  casing  provided  with  a  plurality  of  vertical 
slots  near  the  bottom  thereof,  steel  springs  riveted  to 
the  outside  top  of  said  casing  and  extending  down¬ 
wardly  over  said  slots,  said  springs  being  bent  in¬ 
wardly  into  inverted  L-shaj>es  at  the  bottom  of  said 
casing,  steel  blocks  riveted  to  said  springs  and  extend¬ 
ing  a  suitable  distance  through  said  slots,  steel  springs 
riveted  to  said  blocks  inside  the  said  casing  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  suitable  distance  upward  therein,  a  suitable 
driving-key  mechanism  fitted  Ijetween  and  above  said 
last-named  springs,  and  suitable  chisels  fastened  to  the 
inverted  L-shapes  on  the  first-named  springs. 

769,431.  ORE-CONCENTRATOR— Ira  A.  Cammett 
and  Frank  E.  Shepard,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  to 
Arthur  R.  Wilfley,  Denver,  Colo.  In  combination  in  a 
concentrator-table,  the  riffles,  and  the  separating- 
pieccs  42  forming  the  table-surface  and  between 
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which  the  riffles  are  placed,  the  said  riffles  lying  be¬ 
tween  and  projecting  above  the  scparating-pieces  for 
a  portion  only  of  their  length  and  merging  into  and 
continuing  between  the  said  separating-pieces,  toward 
the  tail  end. 

769,461.  MINING  MACHINERY. — Erastus  S.  Ben¬ 
nett,  New  York,  N.  Y.  In  combination  with  a  car- 
body,  a  vertically-movable  rack-bar  arranged  to  one 
side  of  the  same,  and  working  in  a  support  connected 
with  the  car-body,  a  gear-wheel  meshing  with  the 
rack-bar,  a  worm-wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  gear-wheel 
and  a  vertically-extending  shaft  and  worm  thereon 
meshing  with  the  worm-wheel  and  means  for  operating 
the  vertically-extending  shaft. 

769,465.  ROCK-DRILL. — William  Brady,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.  The  combination  in  an  apparatus  for 
striking  blows,  of  cylinders  fixed  axially  in  line,  pistons 
movable  in  the  cylinders  having  a  piston-rod  common 
to  both  and  extending  through  the  end  of  one  of  the 
cylinders,  a  tool-carrying  head  fixed  to  the  piston-rod, 
a  device  for  returning  the  parts  after  each  stroke,  said 
device  having  one  end  adapted  to  reciprocate  in  line 
with  the  tool-head,  a  journal-shaft  having  cranks  with 
which  the  rear  end  of  said  device  is  connected,  a  fly¬ 
wheel  carried  by  said  shaft,  and  receiving  motion  from 
the  impulses  of  the  engine,  the  momentum  of  said  fly¬ 
wheel  acting  through  the  crank-shaft  connections  to 
retract  the  drill  and  pistons  after  the  latter  has  been 
impelled  fonvard. 

769,489.  PLACER-MINING  MACHINE.— Nathaniel 
W.  Pulsifer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  a  machine  of  the 
character  described,  a  hopper  supported  in  an  elevated 
position  by  suitable  framework,  an  inclined  grizzly 
leading  therefrom,  in  position  to  receive  material  dis¬ 
charging  from  the  hopper,  a  chute  into  which  the 
grizzly  discharges,  a  series  of  conical-shaped  screens 
suitably  mounted  to  receive  materials  from  the  chute, 
an  extended  assorting-table  suitably  positioned  with 
relation  to  the  screens,  lateral  chutes  steeply  inclined 
having  their  upper  ends  adapted  to  receive  material 
from  the  screens  and  having  their  lower  ends  oppo¬ 
sitely  curved  and  downwardly  curved,  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  ends  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
assorting-table,  and  adapted  to  spread  the  material 
thereover  by  impetus. 

769,526.  ATT.\CHMENT  FOR  SURVEYING  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS. — Edward  R.  Armstrong,  Beaumont. 
Tex.  In  a  surveying  instrument,  the  combination  of  a 
telescope,  an  indicating-arm,  connections  from  said 
telescope  to  said  arm  for  transmitting  motion  from 
the  telescope  to  the  arm  and  moving  said  arm,  means 
for  arresting  the  motion  of  said  arm  at  certain  limits, 
and  means  for  supporting  a  chart. 

769,531.  OVEN  FOR  COKING  PEAT  WITH  RE¬ 
COVERY  OF  BY-PRODUCTS.— Ewald  Bremer. 
Mariupol,  Russia.  In  a  coking-oven,  v'ertical  retorts 
arranged  side  by  side,  combined  in  series,  and  freely 
accessible  from  below,  each  coking-chamber  compris¬ 
ing  three  separate  sections  arranged  vertically  below* 


each  other  and  constituting  the  coke-retort  proper  A, 
the  preliminary  drier  B,  and  the  cooling-box  C,  the 
retort  proper  being  provided  with  a  series  of  exit- 
openings  in  its  side  for  the  gaseous  products  of  distil¬ 
lation,  a  vertically-extending  collecting-chamber  for 
the  said  gases,  and  a  gas-receiver  communicating  with 
the  upper  end  of  said  collecting-chamber. 

769,.534.  PROCESS  OF  CALCINING  ALUMINA 
SULPHATE,  ETC. — Albert  E.  Cummer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  process  of  treating  aluminum  sulphate  and  like 
substances  to  calcine  the  sam.e  consisting  in  commin¬ 
uting  the  material,  then  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
heat  at  a  temperature  little  less  than  the  point  at 
which  the  particles  would  become  glazed  or  incrusted 
through  superficial  melting. 

769,585.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  SULPHURIC 
ANHYDRIDE. — Henry  S.  Blackmore,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  A  process  of  making  sulphuric  anhydride  which 
consists  in  combining  sulphur  dioxide  wkh  oxygen 
while  retained  within  a  body  of  refrigerated  inert  fluid. 

769,603.  -MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL 
WIRE. — Fredrik  Forsberg,  Sandviken,  Sweden.  An 
improvement  in  the  art  of  forming  wire  from  a  rod  of 
iron  or  steel,  which  consists  in  first  heating  said  rod, 
and  then,  while  it  is  hot,  subjecting  it  to  alternate 
rolling  and  roll-drawing  operations  simultaneously 
applied  at  different  parts  of  the  rod. 

769,610.  QUARTZ-MILL. — Charles  E.  Humphreys, 
Walker,  Cal.  In  a  quartz  or  like  mill,  the  combination 
with  a  rotatable  support  and  a  series  of  pivoted  ham¬ 
mers  hung  thereon,  of  a  segmental  die  having  an  anvil 
formed  upon  the  receiving  end  thereof  and  projected 
into  the  range  of  action  of  the  striking-face  of  the 
hammers  whereby  said  hammers  are  capable  of  striking 
percussive  blows  upon  the  anvil,  means  whereby  the 
hangers  after  striking  said  blows  turn  about  their 
pivots  and  drag  over  the  curved  face  of  the  die,  means 
whereby  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  grinding-hammers 
is  augmented  by  the  weight  of  the  temporarily  idle 
hammer,  and  means  for  feeding  ore  upon  the  anvil 
between  the  strokes  of  the  hammers. 

769,618.  MEANS  FOR  OBSERVING  DUST-LADEN 
AIR-CURRENTS. — Augustus  Lotz,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  In  combination  with  a  passage  for  a  current  of 
dust-laden  air,  means  in  said  passage  for  intercepting 
the  current,  such  means  including  a  transparent 
chamber,  in  which  the  action  of  the  intercepted  current 
can  be  observed. 

769,665.  MODE  OF  CONSTRUCTING  SMELTING- 
FURNACES. — John  B.  McGee,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
A  furnace  comprising  an  open-ended  shaft,  a  melting- 
hearth  secured  below  and  separated  from  the  lower 
end  of  said  shaft,  a  water-jacket  around  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft,  a  water-jacket  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
melting-hearth,  an  annular  air-supply  box  extending 
around  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  water-jackets,  and  a 
plurality  of  burners  secured  in  said  air  supply  box  and 
projecting  into  the  furnace. 

769,681.  PROCESS  OF  TRE.VITNG  OILS. -Albert  C. 
Calkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Henry*  E.  Brett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  herein-de¬ 
scribed  process  or  method  of  treating  oil  or  other 
fluids  w*hich  consists  in  confining  the  oil  within  a  closed 
treating  receptacle  or  tank;  subjecting  the  oil  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  tarry  matters 
w*ithin  the  oil  w*ithdraw*ing  the  sulphuric-acid  gas 
generated  within  the  tank  and  returning  the  same  to 
and  through  the  contents  of  the  tank  to  bleach  and 
agitate  the  oil. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  follow*ing  is  a  list  of  patents  published  bv  the 
British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  connected  with  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy. 

Week  Ending  August  20,  1904. 

15.986  of  1903.  COAL  WASHER.  — R.  Zomer,  Cologne, 
Germany.  Apparatus  for  recovering  the  fine  coal 
from  the  water  as  it  leaves  coal  washing  plant. 

18,479  of  1903.  WITHDRAWING  MINE  PROPS.— 
J.  Brown  and  J.  I.  Godderidge,  Nuneaton.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  withdrawing  pit  props  which  can  be  operated 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  w*ork. 

1,013  of  1904.  ROASTING  FURNACE.— W.  Kauff- 
mann,  Cologne,  Germany.  In  furnaces  for  roasting 
ores,  arrangements  w*hereby*  the  ore  entirely  closes  up 
the  space  through  which  it  falls  from  one  level  to 
another,  so  that  no  dust  i..  carried  away  by  the  rising 
gases. 

7,694  of  1904.  CUPOLA. — T.  Holland,  Delphos,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.  In  cupolas  for  melting  metals,  improved 
means  for  introducing  hot-air  blasts  to  maintain  the 
heat  of  the  metal. 

8,314  of  1904.  COPPER  REFINING.— H.  N.  Schnur- 
man,  Cheltenham.  Improved  apparatus  for  dis¬ 
charging  copper  from  refining  furnaces. 
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SPECli^L  CORRESPONDENCE 


San  Francisco.  Sept.  7. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  movement  to  form  a  new  Mine  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Citizens’  Alliance  was  a  failure,  though  many 
notices  had  been  sent  to  prominent  mine  own¬ 
ers.  Those  who  fathered  the  movement  are 
considerably  surprised,  as  they  supposed  that 
the  mining  men  were  ready  and  willing  to 
organize,  and  were  only  waiting  the  opportun¬ 
ity.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  mining  men 
prefer  to  act  independently  as  heretofore.  In¬ 
deed  it  seems  as  if  the  prevailing  plan  is  an¬ 
swering  every  purpose,  as  each  mining  com¬ 
pany  may  continue  to  deal  with  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  as  local  conditions  warrant,  without  being 
hampered  by  the  rules  of  any  organization. 
Within  the  past  year  serious  labor  troubles 
have  been  successfully  handled  by  Mr. 
Wright,  of  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Mr. 
McIntosh,  of  the  Midas  Mining  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Jilson,  of  the  Hazel  Mining  Co.,  all  in  Shasta 
county ;  by  Mr.  Singleton  at  the  Yellow  Aster 
in  Kern  county;  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the  Lassen 
Mining  Co.,  Lassen  county ;  by  the  Messrs. 
Scott  at  the  Black  Oak,  Mr.  Kerr  at  the 
Jumper,  Capt.  Nevill,  of  the  App  and  Raw- 
hide,  and  Mr.  Leftus,  of  the  Santa  Ysabel,  all 
in  Tuolumne  county;  by  Mr.  Harpending,  of 
the  Union,  in  El  Dorado  county;  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  of  the  Gwin,  and  Mr.  Van  Ee,  of  the 
Royal  Consolidated,  Calaveras  county;  Mr. 
Goodall,  of  the  Fremont  Consolidated,  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Central  Eureka,  Amador 
county.  These  were  the  most  important  mines 
affected  by  labor  troubles,  though  some  minor 
strikes  also  occurred  at  smaller  properties.  In 
the  instances  cited  the  managers  or  superin¬ 
tendents  succeeded  in  each  instance  in  again 
starting  up  the  mines,  and  most  are  now  run¬ 
ning  on  the  “open  shop’’  plan.  These  exam¬ 
ples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  mine  officials 
have  been  able  to  settle  difficulties  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  companies,  and  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  miners’  unions.  Had  they  been 
bound  by  the  rules  of  a  mine  owners’  organi¬ 
zation,  they  might  not  have  been  so  successful. 
The  association  formed  two  years  ago  was 
only  in  existence  a  few  months,  proving  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  the  American  River  dredging 
field,  a  new  company  just  formed,  known  as 
the  El  Dorado  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  has 
let  a  contract  for  a  Risdon  dredge  with 
buckets  holding  five  cubic  feet  to  work  on  550 
acres  of  ground  at  Fair  Oaks  bridge,  adjoining 
the  land  af  the  Folsom  Development  Co., 
at  an  average  speed  of  12  buckets  per 
minute,  or,  the  dredge  will  handle  3,000  cu.  yd. 
per  day.  The  ground  which  was  secured  by 
H.  E.  Picket,  of  Placerville,.  and  E.  H.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  of  San  Francisco,  is  now  covered  with 
vineyards  and  orchards,  being  known  as  the 
Ingleside  fruit  farm,  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  $55,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  ground  will  be  dredged  in 
20  years.  Among  those  interested  are:  Leon 
Sloss,  John  Martin,  John  and  Edward  Cole¬ 
man,  J.  H.  Neff,  Curtis  H.  Lindley,  J.  F.  Hal- 
loran,  John  A.  Britton,  Risdon  Iron  Works 
and  others.  E.  H.  Benjamin,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  to  be  the  manager. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  Hanford  Oil 
Co.,  owning  section  28  in  Coalinga  dis¬ 
trict,  Fresno  county,  has  been  sold  to  John 
Martin,  of  this  city.  There  are  only  2,000 
shares  in  the  corporation  which  was  formed 
by  Hanford  business  men  in  i8g8.  No  assess¬ 
ments  were  ever  levied  on  the  stock,  though 
$30,000  has  been  paid  in  dividends,  and 
$70,000  expended  in  improvements.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  section  are  leased  to  other  oil 
companies,  giving  an  income  of  about  $9,000 
per  month  to  the  Hanford  company.  The 
conditions  of  purchase  call  for  $50  a  share, 
cash,  with  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  balance 
of  $160  per  share  due  on  June  i,  1905.  The 
dividends  for  the  next  nine  months  are  to  be 
placed  in  reserve,  and  when  final  settlement 
is  made  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  balance 
due  on  purchase  price. 

Some  43  independent  oil  companies  of  Kern 
county  have  formed  a  temporary  organization 
for  mutual  protection,  and  to  formulate  a  plan 
to  market  their  oil  at  a  price  which  will  pay 
a  profit,  and  will  oreanize  permanently  when 
an  appointed  committee  makes  a  report  on 


ways  and  means.  It  is  thought  also  in  Bakers¬ 
field  that  the  Chanslor-Canfield  Midway  Oil 
Co.  will  shortly  build  its  proposed  pipe 
line  to  connect  the  Midway  field  with  the 
coast,  the  coast  oil-fields,  now  having  much 
the  best  of  the  situation.  The  Santa  Barbara 
oil  men  are  shipping  direct  from  some  of 
their  ocean  ports  to  the  Orient,  Pacific  Islands 
and  Alaska,  while  the  valley  men  have  such 
high  freight  to  the  railroad  or  the  Standard 
Oil  pipe  line  that  the  smaller  operators  have 
been  practically  put  out  of  business  and  some 
of  the  wealthy  producers  are  contemplating 
independent  pipe  lines.  Those  in  the  Santa 
Maria  district,  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  have 
their  own  pipe  line  to  Gaviota.  Certain  men 
owning  oil  lands  at  Coalinga,  Fresno  county, 
are  building  a  pipe  line  from  there  to  Mon¬ 
terey  bay,  a  distance  of  112  miles.  Fifty  miles 
of  pipe  have  already  been  laid,  and  the  line  is 
to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Major  Dabney’s  remarks  on  settling  the 
river  problem,  mentioned  last  week,  naturally 
pleased  the  men  in  the  valley  counties,  but  are 
now  being  construed  into  a  covert  threat 
against  quartz  mining.  Plenty  of  valley  and 
“anti-debris”  men  accompanied  the  engineer 
on  the  inspection  trip  to  impress  their  views 
and  lay  as  much  blame  as  possible  on  the  hy¬ 
draulic  nozzle  and  none  at  all  on  the  plow  and 
harrow.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  dumping  of 
quartz  mill  tailings  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Major  Dabney  and  his  associates.  So 
many  miners  think  the  quartz  miners  are  likely 
soon  to  have  a  debris  fight  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  Pierre  Bouery,  manager  of  the  La 
Grange  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  denies  that 
the  big  flume  of  the  company,  in  Trinity 
county,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  or  needs  rebuilding. 
The  lumber  bought  was  for  repair  work  only. 

The  Temescal  tin  mine  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  being  worked  again  in  a  small  way, 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  handling  the  old 
tailings.  More  capital  is,  however,  to  be  put 
in,  according  to  George  Leonard,  the  manager, 
and  the  work  of  reducing  the  ore  begun.  A 
sale  of  the  property  is  reported  pending. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
new  artificial  channels  are  not  legal  when  they 
tend  to  draw  off  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream ; 
that  is,  that  percolating  water  from  a  stream, 
drawn  into  a  tunnel  penetrating  the  porous 
strata  adjacent  to  the  stream,  belongs  to  the 
stream,  being  part  of  the  natural  flow.  This 
is  an  interesting  question  which  has  caused 
much  discussion.  The  decision  arose  from  a 
controversy  between  the  Montecito  Valley 
Water  Co.  and  the  city  of  .Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  The  water  company  proved  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  15  in.  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  Gold 
Springs  branch  of  Montecito  creek.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  times  agents  of  the  city  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  drove  tunnels  on  lands  contiguous  to  the 
creek,  with  the  result  of  lowering  the  plane 
of  saturation,  withdrawing  the  water  naturally 
flowing  in  the  creek,  and  thus  permanently  re¬ 
ducing  the  supply  in  the  creek  and  making  an 
artificial  draft  on  the  surface  flow.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  to  the  effect  that  one  who  has  no 
legal  right  to  the  surface  flow  of  a  stream  may 
not,  by  indirection,  acquire  that  right. 


Denver.  Sept.  10. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  week, 
one  which  will  probablv  stop  certain  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  troubled  Cripple  Creek  district, 
was  the  issuing  of  a  decree  by  Judge  John  A. 
Marshall,  in  the  Lmited  States  Court,  enjoining 
the  members  of  the  Citizens’  Alliance  and  the 
Mine  Owners’  Association  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  in  the  case  brought  by  the  Interstate 
Mercantile  Co.  of  Montana.  Suits  for  dam¬ 
ages  by  this  company  and  also  by  a  number  of 
deported  men  against  the  above  two  organiza¬ 
tions  will  probably  follow.  The  union  stores 
will  now  probably  open  again,  and  a  number 
of  the  deported  miners  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
turn,  although  they  cannot  do  so  under  the 
protection  of  this  decision,  not  being  parties  to 
the  suit.  The  hearing  of  the  case  was  set  for 
September  20.  It  is  said  that  attornevs  for 
the  deported  men  will  also  apply  to  the  Federal 
Court  for  a  similar  injunction.  The  only  dis¬ 
turbance  during  the  past  week  was  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  when  Sergeant  Baldwin,  of  the  militia, 
who  acted  as  General  Bell’s  orderly  during  the 
last  campaign,  and  Sergeant  Miller,  were  fired 


on  from  ambush  while  riding  along  the  road, 
between  Mound  City  and  Cripple  Creek,  on 
their  way  to  Victor.  Six  shots  were  fired,  and 
one  of  the  horses  hit  in  the  leg.  The  sheriff’s 
office  was  notified,  but  no  arrests  were  made. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pharmacist  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Co.  was  held  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  The  mine,  the  first  dividend-payer 
of  the  district,  will  probably  be  leased  before 
long,  when  sinking  to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.  is 
contemplated. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  case  of  the  Sloan  Filter  Co.  against 
the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Co.  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  filter  patents  supposed  to  be  owned 
by  the  United  States  Reduction  Co.,  is  being 
tried.  In  the  same  court,  a  suit  has  just  been 
brought  against  the  Aliunde  Consolidated  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  asking  a  temporary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  it  from  taking  ore  from  the  Colorado 
Central  extension  and  the  Monitor  extension 
lodes,  near  Georgetown.  A  temporary  in¬ 
junction  is  asked. 

The  famous  suit  of  the  Stratton  Indepen¬ 
dence  Co.,  Ltd.,  against  the  executors  of  the 
Stratton  estate,  was  passed  this  week  from  the 
docket  of  our  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  reset  for  hearing  on  October  8 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  said  that  the  Colorado  Smelting  &  Re¬ 
fining  Co.,  which  has  recently  purchased  the 
former  Rocky  Mountain  smelter  at  Florence, 
intends  to  start  work  there  soon. 

The  new  testing  plant  of  Bonnevie  &  Lee,  in 
this  city,  has  just  been  completed  and  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  similar  plants  in  Den¬ 
ver,  where  a  large  quantity  of  ore  from  all 
over  the  western  mining  district  is  sent  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  treatment. 

On  September  6  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
at  Golden,  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
300  students,  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Mr.  S.  H.  Worrell  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  chemistry,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Allison  in  civil  engineering  and  surveying,  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Manson  in  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Sept.  8. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  fumes  emitted  by  the  stacks  of  the 
smelters  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  have  been 
damaging  all  classes  of  vegetation  in  the  south 
end  of  the  valley.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  several  plants  are  demand¬ 
ing  a  remedy.  The  managers  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining,  Utah  Consolidated, 
United  States  and  Bingham  Consolidated 
companies  consulted,  met  the  farmers  on 
September  8,  and  discussed  the  matter  with 
them.  The  smelter  managers  admitted  that 
the  fumes  had  done  damage  and  that  they 
were  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Good  feeling  prevailed  at  the  meeting 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  appoint  three  ex¬ 
perts,  who  will  investigate  conditions.  An¬ 
other  meeting  has  been  called  for  October  10. 
In  the  meantime  the  matter  at  issue  will  be 
referred  to  the  executive  heads  of  the  smelting 
concerns. 

The  September  tonnage  at  the  Consolidated 
Mercur  mill  is  expected  to  exceed  the  August 
tonnage  considerably.  About  600  tons  of  ore 
are  treated  daily,  averaging  some  better  than 
$4  to  the  ton.  The  tailings  now  assay  85c.  a 
ton. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  from  the 
head  offices  of  the  Majestic  Copper  Co.  the 
$1,000,000  worth  of  20-year,  7  per  cent  gold 
bonds  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  $460,000  will  be 
placed.  Late  develonments  at  the  mines  in 
Beaver  county  have  been  encouraging. 

A  sneci^l  meetinp'  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Copper  Mountain  Mining  &  Milling  Co. 
is  called  for  September  14,  to  elect  a  new 
board  of  directors. 

Bisbee.  Sept.  8. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Wolverine  &  Arizona  shaft  is  now  650  ft. 
deep,  and  is  in  rather  a  hard  limestone,  with¬ 
out  showings  of  iron  or  copper.  A  crosscut 
anH  a  drift,  under  w'ay.  look  better.  Diamond 
drilling  has  been  stopped,  as  it  did  not  seem  to 
give  results,  and  the  drill  got  into  ground  that 
caused  a  fear  of  lost  bits. 

Calumet  &  Bisbee  will  probably  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  $200,000  new  stock  it  is  to  issue,. 
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at  least  large  stockholders  are  reported  willing 
to  buy  a  part.  A  drill  from  the  800-ft.  level 
is  now  cutting  a  flat  hole  toward  a  soft  lime 
formation  encountered  by  boring  some  time 
ago.  This  new  hole  is  in  350  ft.,  and  has  500 
more  to  go.  One  drill  is  working  in  this  pros- 
pect. 

In  Copper  Queen,  Holbrook  shaft  is  being  en¬ 
larged  from  four  to  six  compartments.  It  is 
now  to  the  soo-ft.  level,  and  is  to  be  sunk  to 
1,000  ft.  immediately.  Holbrook  has  surround¬ 
ing  it  the  largest  bodies  of  ore  yet  developed 
m  Copper  Queen  ground.  The  new  Sacramento 
shaft  is  now  down  210  ft.  and  is  in  excellent 
ground,  carrying  some  copper  occasionally. 
Gardner  shaft’s  equipment  is  being  placed,  and 
this  property  will  be  producing  heavily  in  a 
few  months.  When  Sacramento  is  deeper, 
connection  will  be  made  between  it  and  Lowell, 
and  by  that  time  it  will  be  possible  to  pass 
from  the  most  northerly  workings  of  the  Queen 
to  the  most  southerly  and  easterly  of  the  Cal¬ 
umet  group. 


Toronto.  Sept.  9. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

•  The  striking  of  several  new  wells  is  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Moore  township  oil-field.  The 
Petrolea  Torpedo  Co.,  which  struck  the  first 
loo-bbl.  well  about  six  weeks  ago,  has  finished 
another  of  equal  capacity.  Dr.  C.  O.  Fair¬ 
banks  has  finished  a  gusher  well  about  300  yd. 
east  of  the  big  Colter  well,  all  indications  point¬ 
ing  a  great  flow.  The  Canadian  Oil  Fields, 
Ltd.,  has  completed  a  20-bbl.  well.  There  are 
in  all  four  wells  in  the  new  territory  produc¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  bbl.,  and  about 
48  yielding  from  lo  to  40  bbl.  per  day. 

The  first  shipment  of  steel  rails  from  the 
Sault  mills  was  made  on  September  6,  com¬ 
prising  1,000  tons  to  Montreal.  The  company 
has  notified  the  Railway  Department  that  it 
is  prepared  to  deliver  from  15  to  20  carloads 
per  day  on  its  contract  for  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  The  rails  are  80  lb. 

Large  shipments  of  portland  cement  are  be¬ 
ing  made  from  the  works  of  the  Ontario  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Co.  at  Blue  Lake.  A  train-load 
left  on  September  5.  The  industry  has  been 
considerably  stimulated  lately  by  the  increased 
use  of  cement  for  construction  purposes. 

The  Trout  Creek  Development  &  Mining 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  head  offices  at  Trout  Creek, 
Ont.,  capital  $100,000,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  Moses  Hewitt,  Gilbert  Trussler  and 
Michael  Corkery  as  provisional  directors. 


Victoria.  Sept.  6. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

It  is  announced  that  the  government  of 
British  Columbia  has  begun  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Le  Roi  Mining  Co.  to  recover 
$191637,  claimed  to  be  due  and  unpaid  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  2%  mineral  tax  payable  to  the 
government  on  ore  produced.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  company’s  quarterly  returns  to  the 
government,  on  which  the  2%  tax  is  usually 
collected,  do  not  agree  w'ith  the  returns  given 
in  the  company’s  annual  reports,  in  which  ap¬ 
pear  certain  amounts  as  the  values  of  the  ore 
and  certain  other  amounts  as  the  cost  of  freight 
and  treatment  The  contention  on  behalf  of 
the  government  is  that  the  tax  should  be  paid 
on  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  such  admitted  total  values  and  the 
acknowledged  actual  cost  of  freighting  and 
smelting  the  ore.  The  company  claims  that  the 
Northport  smelter,  at  which  the  ore  is  treated, 
is  owned  by  a  separate  organization  to 
Le  Roi  Co.,  and  that,  consequently,  the  deduc¬ 
tion  for  the  cost  of  smelting  the  ore,  which  the 
Act  allows,  should  be  the  ordinary  rate  charged 
by  the  smelter  for  treating  custom  ores  and 
not  simply  the  bare  cost  of  treating  them.  The 
amount  alleged  to  be  due  is  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1902,  and  June  30,  1903,  for 
which  periods  Le  Roi  Co.  paid  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  mineral  tax  account  the  sum 
of  $17,622,  while  the  government  claims  that 
it  should  have  paid  $37,259.  There  having 
recently  been  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
management  of  the  company,  an  adjournment 
to  October  15  has  been  granted,  in  order  to 
give  the  new  management  ample  time  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  position.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  company  owning  its  own 


smelter  may  deduct  as  cost  of  smelting  the 
rates  it  charges  for  custom  ores  or  whether  it 
may  only  deduct  actual  cost  of  smelting  is 
an  important  one.  Government  officials  have 
long  claimed  that  some  such  companies  have 
not  been  paying  as  much  on  account  of  the 
mineral  tax  as  the  government  is  entitled  to 
receive.  It  is  noteworthy  that  government 
officials  state  that  the  general  manager  of  the 
Centre  Star  and  War  Eagle  companies,  of 
Rossland  (which,  by  the  way,  do  not  own 
their  own  smelter),  although  a  most  persistent 
and  outspoken  opponent  of  the  2%  mineral  tax, 
has  been  most  punctilious  in  paying  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  full  amount  it  was  entitled  to 
under  the  Act,  meanwhile  doing  his  utmost  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  Act. 


Monterey.  Sept.  7. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

What  recently  threatened  to  be  a  serious  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  owners  of  and  the 
company  working  the  Braniff  Brothers’  group 
of  mines,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Maconi- 
Doctor  mines  at  Cadereyta,  in  the  State  of 
Queretaro,  has  taken  an  amicable  turn,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  sub-company 
of  the  United  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  of 
New  York,  which  will  probably  be  known  as 
the  Braniff  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  Arizona  at  $3,000,000 
gold  capital.  Though  the  control  of  the  stock 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Oscar  and 
Thomas  Braniff,  Jr.,  owners  of  the  properties, 
the  working  will  be  left  to  the  United  Mining 
&  Development  Co.,  which  was  represented  in 
the  agreement  by  John  Thompson,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Spilsbury,  its  consulting 
engineer.  The  plans  are  for  spending  $500,000, 
gold,  for  a  good  wagon  road  for  40  miles,  that 
may  possibly  be  used  later  as  a  railroad  grade, 
between  the  mines  and  the  Bernal  station  of 
the  Mexican  National  Railroad ;  a  200-ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant  at  the  Maconi  mine;  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  present  smelters,  two  at 
Maconi  and  one  at  El  Doctor,  and  possibly  a 
new  one  at  Ranas,  a  group  10  miles  distant 
from  El  Doctor ;  and  electrical  equipment  for 
all  machinery,  pumps  and  trams.  Work  is  al¬ 
ready  being  pushed  on  the  wagon  road.  Mr. 

E.  A.  H.  Tays  is  the  engineer  in  entire  charge. 
Among  the  Americans  interested  through  the 
United  Mining  &  Development  Co.  are;  John 

F.  Wallace,  Rear-Admiral  Melville,  W.  M. 
McFarland,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  M.  S.  Brown¬ 
ing. 

The  report  of  J.  W.  Malcolmson  on  the  feas- 
ability  of  a  smelter  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua 
has  been  made  more  or  less  public.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  that  it  be  copper  matte  plant,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  lead  ores  not  controlled 
by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  the 
supply  in  Chihuahua  not  meeting  the  demands 
of  that  company.  He  gives  as  the  source  of 
ore  supply  Farral,  with  a  production,  princi¬ 
pally  of  silicious  ores,  of  11,000  tons  per  month, 
largely  controlled  by  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  Santa  Eulalia,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion,  largely  lead  ores,  of  about  20,000  tons 
a  month,  almost  all  contracted  for  by  the 
smelter  trust;  the  Naica  and  Las  Adargas, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,500  each  per  month,  going 
to  Torreon  and  San  Luis  Potosi;  the  Cigarrero 
of  Sierra  Almaloya,  with  2,000  tons  a  month, 
going  to  the  trust;  and  those  of  Sierra  Mojada, 
with  9,000  tons,  Terrazas,  1,000  tons,  and  No- 
rias  de  Bajan,  1,200  tons  per  month  going 
to  Torreon,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  The  copper-bearing 
silicious  ore  from  Jimulco,  1.500  tons  a  month ; 
Viesca  ore,  500  tons ;  Descubridora,  2,500  tons, 
when  shipping;  Barranca  del  Cobre,  150  tons 
of  concentrates;  Magistral,  1,000  tons;  to¬ 
gether  with  Velardena,  Terrazas,  Jesus  Maria, 
some  of  Sierra  Mojada,  and  other  smaller 
camps,  which  are  on  the  increase,  though  quite 
largely  contracted  for  by  the  present  smelters, 
are  not  so  tied  up  as  the  lead  ores. 

In  Zacatecas,  E.  G.  Melin,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mapimi  mines,  has  taken  an 
option  for  German  capital  on  the  America 
mines,  adjoining  the  Mala  Noche  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  and  hopes  to 
begin  operation  this  month. 

The  Mexican  Exploration  Co.,  of  the  Caves 
of  Cacahuamilpa  is  the  name  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  Mexican,  and 
Ignacio  Carranza,  as  president,  formed  for 


opening  up  the  marble  beds  of  said  caves  near 
Cuernavaca,  and  a  cutting  plant  has  been  or¬ 
dered  from  the  States,  for  the  making  of 
building  stones  for  the  City  of  Mexico. 


London.  Sept.  3. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

During  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  frequently 
mentioned  the  Copaquire  Copper  Sulphate  Co., 
which  was  formed  to  work  the  natural  de¬ 
posits  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  rainless  high 
altitudes  of  Chile.  Work  is  now  going  on 
there,  but  what  promises  to  bring  more  profit 
is  the  great  deposit  of  copper  sulphides  nearer 
the  coast,  at  Huinquintipa,  which  were  acquired 
at  a  later  date  than  the  sulphates.  These  de¬ 
posits  have  been  found  to  be  very  extensive, 
and  the  amount  of  prospecting  and  sampling 
done  has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  com¬ 
pany  approaching  the  Exploration  Company 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  necessary  capital. 
The  Exploration  Company  has  agreed  to  find 
£165,000  as  working  capital,  provided  the  re¬ 
ports  on  the  property  are  confirmed,  and  an 
independent  mining  man  has  been  sent  out  to 
make  the  inspection.  If  his  report  is  satis¬ 
factory,  the  Exploration  Company  will  take 
over  the  management  and  control,  absolutely, 
as  well  as  provide  the  necessary  capital.  Some 
of  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  Copa¬ 
quire  company  disagree  with  the  majority  in 
this  policy  of  handing  the  whole  thing  over  to 
the  Exploration  Company,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plan  is  the  best,  as  the  Copa¬ 
quire  Company  has  hitherto  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  definite  policy,  and  has  not  been  happy 
in  its  choice  of  technical  advisers.  The  mining 
and  metallurgical  difficulties  have  been  excep¬ 
tional  and  require  a  strong  and  experienced 
management  such  as  the  Exploration  Company 
can  supply.  Also,  from  the  financial  point  of 
view,  the  Exploration  Company  can  be  of  great 
assistance,  for  the  Copaquire  Company,  with  its 
unfortunate  record  of  delays  and  differences 
of  opinions,  could  never  raise  the  large  amount 
of  money  necessary  for  properly  opening  the 
deposits.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the  report 
of  the  Exploration  Company  with  considera¬ 
ble  interest. 

In  the  absence  of  general  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  small  events  are  compara¬ 
tively  magnified.  Last  week  we  had  a  flood  of 
rumors  about  tube-mills  ousting  stamps,  the 
real  truth  of  which  I  explained  in  some  detail. 
This  week  there  have  been  tips  circulated 
widely  to  buy  Rhodesian  Development  and 
Lomagunda  shares  on  the  strength  of  a  re¬ 
ported  discovery  of  banket  conglomerate  in  the 
companies’  properties  in  Rhodesia.  A  vast 
amount  of  market  manipulation  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  with  a  view  of  inducing  outsiders  to 
come  in  as  buyers,  but  the  amount  of  actual 
business  has  been  small.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor 
of  the  discovery,  and  every  mining  man  in 
London  seems  to  be  equally  wise.  On  inquiry 
at  the  offices  of  the  companies  the  answer  is, 
“We  have  no  information  to  give.”  I  men¬ 
tion  this  case,  not  because  I  can  elucidate  it  at 
all,  but  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  officials  of  a  company  allowing  their  shares 
to  become  the  plaything  of  speculators  with¬ 
out  making  any  attempt  to  inform  their  share¬ 
holders  and  the  public  of  the  real  facts.  We 
are  continually  hearing  of  cases  where  the 
directors,  in  their  private  capacity,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  directors  or  other  officials,  receive  pri¬ 
vate  advice  of  new  developments  a  long  time 
in  advance  of  the  official  receipt  of  the  news 
by  the  board  and  the  shareholders.  On  such 
occasions  those  with  forward  information  act 
on  it  for  their  own  benefit,  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  see  mysterious  and  unexplained  market 
movements.  Application  at  the  office  of  the 
company  is  always  answered  by  the  formula, 
“We  have  nothing  to  say.”  The  present  case 
may  be  one  of  these,  or  it  may  be  that  some¬ 
body  interested  in  the  shares,  whether  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  or  not,  is  circulating 
false  rumors  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of 
holdings.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  com¬ 
pany  to  take  notice  of  every  market  rumor 
and  officially  announce  the  true  facts,  but  there 
are  occasions,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  where 
an  official  announcement  of  the  truth  would 
do  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  mining  mar¬ 
ket  and  help  to  win  back  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 


September  15,  1904. 
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Johannesburg.  Aug.  15. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

During  the  week  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
boom,  which  has,  unfortunately,  evanesced  al¬ 
ready,  and  even  the  most  hopeful  ones  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  despair  of  any  revival  in  the  market. 
This  advance  began  when  the  public  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Chinese  labor  was  going  to 
be  a  success,  and  ended  abruptly  when  the  fact 
leaked  out  that  the  output  for  July  showed  a 
decrease  of  1,008  oz.  from  June  figures,  in  spite 
of  July  having  one  more  day.*  The  cause  of 
the  shortage  was  a  further  decline  in  Kaffir  labor, 
there  being  a  loss  of  1,563  boys  on  the  month. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  obtaining  more  China¬ 
men,  but  it  will  take  some  time  before  these 
are  able  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kaffirs, 
who  have  gone  home.  The  total  July  output 
for  the  Rand  was  298,825  oz.,  and  for  the 
whole  Transvaal,  307,^0  oz.,  worth  £1,307,621, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  £15,500,000  per  annum. 
The  net  result  of  seven  months’  work  has  been 
a  gold  yield  valued  at  £9,018,155,  equivalent  to 
an  annual  output  of  about  £15,430,000;  and  it 
looks  as  if  an  output  of  about  £15,500,000  per 
annum  is  the  maximum  that  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  by  Kaffir  labor  only.  Without  Chinese 
labor,  our  position  would,  therefore,  be  quite 
hopeless,  and  the  more  people  here  consider 
the  question,  the  more  satisfied  they  become 
that  labor  importation  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Even  the  very 
biggest  firms  must  be  feeling  the  pinch,  for 
their  commitments  for  development  are  said 
to  amount  to  nearly  £20,000,000,  and,  from  fear 
that  the  Radicals,  if  they  come  into  power,  will 
forbid  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor,  the 
French  and  German  investing  public  has  either 
been  selling,  or  has  ceased  to  buy,  Rand  stocks 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  hopeless, 
therefore,  to  expect  any  prosperity  in  South 
Africa  until  the  next  general  election  is  over, 
as  the  Radical  bogie  threatens  the  future  of  our 
industry. 

As  a  conseqyence  of  the  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  affairs  at  Johannesburg,  we  have 
naturally  our  unemployed,  and  on  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  last  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  Market 
Square,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Transvaal,  demanding  that  the  government  of 
the  Transvaal  notify  all  owners  of  mines  and 
mining  claims  to  at  once  start  work  on  the 
same,  to  absorb  the  unemployed  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  at  wages  compatible  to  the  cost 
of  living  in  comfort  in  each  locality.  And  in 
the  case  the  owners  not  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  notification,  that  the  government 
take  over  the  mines  and  claims,  and  work  them 
itself.  In  the  event  of  the  government  ignoring 
the  demand,  the  meeting  pledges  itself  to  sup¬ 
port  and  assist  any  further  actions  which  the 
Socialist  Propaganda  Committee  considers  nec¬ 
essary. 

Just  exactly  how  the  Government  could  make 
the  mines  pay  by  employing  white  labor  “at 
wages  compatible  to  the  cost  of  living  in  com¬ 
fort  in  each  locality,”  these  gentlemen  did  not 
attempt  to  explain,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
from  such  drivel  to  the  outspoken  utterance  of 
Mr.  William  Mather,  the  founder  and  late  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Transvaal  Mines’  Association,  and 
at  one  time  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents 
of  Chinese  labor.  He  said  what  converted  him 
was  the  sight  of  unemployed  white  men  going 
home,  and  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  had  not  really  tried  to  ob¬ 
tain  Kaffirs,  Mr.  Mather  pointed  out  that  every 
Chinaman  would  cost  £17  to  bring  to  the  Rand, 
while  a  Kaffir  only  costs  £3.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  there  are  7,500  stamps  actually  erected 
on  thfe  Rand,  only  5,000  of  which  are  working, 
so  that  half  of  the  white  population  is  idle. 

A  most  amusing  company  meeting  was  held 
here  during  the  week,  when  it  came  to  light 
that  the  chairman,  one  of  the  directors,  and  the 
secretary  had  entered  into  a  verbal  partnership 
to  pool  everything  they  made  and  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  the  secretary’s  salary  and  the  di¬ 
rectors’  fees  being  thus  divided.  When  in¬ 
terrogated.  the  chairman  got  quite  indignant 
and  said,  “If  I  like  to  divide  my  directors’  fees 
with  my  partners,  you  can’t  stop  me,  nor  can 
any  one  else.”  A  naive  remark,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  secretary’s  salary 
was  practically  determined  by  the  two  directors 

•Atigust  returns,  however,  indicate  a  gain  once  more. 
— Editor. 


themselves.  Such  practices  should  of  course 
be  made  illegal,  but  in  the  meantime  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  for  the  shareholders  to  do. 

Perth.  Aug.  i, 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  revelations  in  the  matter  of  the  Boulder 
Deep  Levels  commission  of  inquiry  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  public  attention  here.  The  Government 
is  contemplating  some  legislation  to  prevent 
such  scandals,  and  the  publication  of  mislead¬ 
ing  reports  in  future.  Opinion  is  universal  in 
blaming  Mr.  Frank  Gardner  for  his  share  in 
the  matter,  as  shown  by  the  cables  he  sent  to 
Mr.  R.  Nicholls.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Mr,  Nicholls  is  severing  his  connection  with 
Western  Australia. 

Kalgoorlie. — A  fine  body  of  ore  has  been 
struck  in  the  Kalgurli,  at  the  i,ooo-ft.  leve\ 
Values  so  far  are  low,  but  very  encouraging. 
At  the  750-ft.  level  the  lode  has  widened  to 
20  ft.  Good  ore  is  being  obtained  at  the  640-ft. 
level.  Lake  View  Consols. — Ore  reserves  are 
estimated  now  thus :  Blocked  out  on  three 
sides,  45,890  tons;  value,  10.75  dwt.  per  ton; 
blocked  out  on  two  sides,  74,255  tons;  value, 
9  dwt.  per  ton.  The  main  shaft  is  down  1,800 
ft.  The  Ivanhoe  has  started  opening  out  at 
the  lOth  level,  1,214  ft-  In  the  Hainault,  the 
winze  on  the  lode  below  the  500-ft.  level  is  in 
good  grade  ore.  In  the  Boulder  Main  Reef  on 
the  1,100  ft.  level,  extensive  prospecting  by  dia¬ 
mond  drill  is  about  to  be  done.  Good  ore  was 
met  with  at  this  level,  and  gives  good,  encour¬ 
aging  prospects  for  further  development. 

Coolgardie. — In  Bayley’s  mines,  a  pocket 
valued  at  400  oz.  of  gold  per  ton  has  been 
found,  equal  to  anything  yet  found  in  this  mine. 

Mensies. — The  Flying  Fish  lease  has  been 
getting  good  returns.  The  reef  is  small,  but 
very  high  grade.  During  the  past  two  years 
and  a  half  owners  have  crushed  524  tons  for  a 
return  of  1,966  oz.  gold. 

Leonora. — A  trial  parcel  of  ore  from  a  new 
find  near  Metrondale  has  been  treated  at  the 
Fremantle  smelters,  and  yielded  4  oz.  5  dwt. 
of  gold  and  7.5  oz.  silver  per  ton.  On  the 
Princess  Alix,  tributers  continue  to  get  good 
returns,  and  contemplate  erecting  a  lo-stamp 
battery  to  be  paid  for  out  of  profits.  This  mine 
was  formerly  worked  by  a  company,  but  was 
given  up.  The  Malcolm  Proprietary  is  getting 
some  good  store,  and  the  mine  looks  much 
more  promising. 

An  important  find  of  silver-lead  ore  has  been 
made  at  Cuballing,  but  values  are  not  yet 
known. 

Murchison  Fields. — The  Great  Fingall  Con¬ 
solidated,  on  the  nth  level,  continues  to  open 
up  well.  The  north  drive  is  in  ore  worth  14 
dwt.  per  ton,  and  17  ft.  wide.  The  south  drive 
is  in  ore  worth  10  dwt.  per  ton,  and  17  ft.  wide. 
Other  levels  are  looking  well,  as  usual.  At  the 
Great  Fingall  Associated,  the  erection  of  wind¬ 
ing  plant  will  soon  be  completed.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  secured  valuable  ground  adjoining, 
making  its  property  about  160  acres. 


Sydney.  Aug.  9. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  gold  output  of  Queensland  for  July 
w'as  51,716  oz.,  a  decrease  of  $4,058  oz.,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
crushings  from  the  Gympie  field  totaled  15.832 
tons  for  a  return  of  10,738  oz.,  gold,  the  divi¬ 
dends  amounted  to  £12,506  and  the  calls 
to  ^7,735-  The  Queens  Cross  Reef  Co.,  Charles 
Towers,  crushed  1.266  tons  for  2,7^  oz.  of 
gold.  At  the  Bendigo  field  (Vic.),  the  gold 
purchased  by  the  banks  during  July  amounted 
to  22,511  oz.  against  21,424  oz.  for  June;  the 
total  gold  received  for  the  seven'  months 
is  143,362  oz.,  an  increase  of  24,540  oz.  over 
the  same  period  in  1903.  The  center  country 
winze  at  the  Victoria  quartz  mine  on  this 
field  is  down  310  ft.  from  the  3,700  ft.  cross¬ 
cut,  making  the  total  depth  of  the  w’orkings 
4,010  ft.  The  heat  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  at 
muuch  shallower  levels  elsewhere :  the  natural 
ventilation  being  good.  A  slight  flow  of  water 
tapped  in  the  winze  is  much  cooler  than  that 
encountered  in  the  crosscut.  The  winze  on 
the  New  Chum  Railway  Co.’s  lease  is  down 
54  ft.,  making  a  total  depth  from  surface  of 
3,910  ft,  and  here  the  water  is  so  hot  as  to 
be  almost  unbearable.  At  the  Black  Horse 


mine,  Ballarat,  good  gold-bearing  stone  has 
been  encountered  at  the  1,980-ft.  level,  situated 
to  run  at  from  16  to  18  dwt.  per  ton.  Satis¬ 
factory  returns  continue  to  be  rceived  from 
the  principal  alluvial  mines  at  Chiltern  and 
Rutherglen,  and  the  shareholders  are  now 
reaping  the  benefit  of  their  long-sustained 
outlay. 

In  Tasmania,  the  last  four-weekly  crushing 
of  the  company  at  Beaconsfield  resulted  in  a 
return  of  2,000  .oz,  from  1,605  tons  of  ore, 
while  the  Golden  Gate  treated  2,440  tons 
for  a  yield  of  1,162  oz.  The  total  gold  re¬ 
corded  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
during  the  month  of  July  is  24,127  oz.  fine, 
and  for  the  seven  months  of  the  year,  165,809 
oz.  fine,  showing  an  increase  of  £110,374  in 
value  oyer  the  corresponding  months  of  1903. 
The  principal  crushing  reported  for  July  is 
that  of  the  New  Hillgrove  Proprietary,  190 
tons  yielding  1,342  oz. 

Interest  in  the  Broken  Hill  mines  remains 
unabated,  and  there  is  a  well-maintained  ad¬ 
vance  in  all  the  principal  stocks.  The  Block  14 
Co.  has  discarded  theLaughton-Goyder  process 
for  the  recovering  of  zinc,  and  substituted  the 
Delprat  process,  with  satisfactory  results.  At 
the  Block  10  mine  the  ore  body  at  the  1,215-ft. 
level  now  shows  over  25  ft.  wide,  and  is  re¬ 
turning  sulphides  assaying  17.5  per  cent.  The 
northern  crosscut  at  the  1,137-ft.  level  of  the 
Junction  North  mine  has  proved  the  lode  to 
be  over  54  ft.  across;  the  assay  value  is  given 
as  12.5  oz.  silver,  17.9  per  cent,  lead,  and 
9.2  per  cent.  zinc.  During  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  the  British  company  treated 
60,455  tons  sulphide  ore  for  a  yield  of  7,676 
tons  first  concentrates,  and  2,857  tons  of  sec¬ 
ondary  products;  the  combined  milling  and 
mining  costs  being  under  14s.  per  ton.. 

Copper  stocks  give  evidence  of  an  all-round 
weakening.  The  Mount  Lyell  (Tas.)  smelt¬ 
ing  return  from  June  23  to  July  20  is:  Ore 
treated,  21,359  tons;  blister  copper  produced, 
688  tons,  containing  680  tons  copper,  63,176 
oz.  silver,  and  1.797  oz.  gold.  The  lode  at  the 
600-ft.  level  in  the  North  Lyell  mine  is  opening 
up  exceptionally  well,  and  is  regarded  as  es¬ 
tablishing  the  value  of  the  lode  at  depth. 
The  output  of  the  Wallaroo  Smelting  Works 
(S.  A.),  during  the  last  fortnightly  period, 
amounted  to  140  tons  copper.  The  New  Chil- 
lagoe  (Q.)  smelting  results  for  the  past  month 
are  as  follows:  Ore  treated,  4,233  tons,  pro¬ 
ducing  149  tons  copper  and  39,642  oz.  silver. 
All  productive  work  at  the  Lloyd  copper  mine, 
Burrago  (N.  S.  W.)  has  stopped,  and  the 
hands,  numbering  some  1,500,  discharged,  as 
the  miners  refused  to  take  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  management  intends  to  carry  on 
systematic  exploration,  in  the  hope  that  mining 
can  again  be  profitably  resumed.  Much  excite¬ 
ment  has  been  caused  by  the  request  of  the 
Miners’  Association,  Cobar,  for  a  conference 
with  the  mine  managers  to  discuss  certain  de¬ 
mands  for  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
the  demands  representing  an  advance  of  fully 
40  per  cent  on  the  present  ruling  standard  of 
wages,  and  on  the  operations  of  the  Great 
Cobar  Copper  Syndicate  alone  would  represent 
roundly  a  sum  of  £30,000  per  annum. 

The  Mount  Biskeoff  Co.  (Tas.),  treated  over 
50,000  tons  of  material  from  January  i  to  July 
I  for  an  average  return  of  1.25%  tin,  the 
cost  of  mining,  crushing,  and  dressing  the 
material  being  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  The  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  six  months  were  £32,000,  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  company  62.867  tons  of 
tin  ore  have  been  produced.  Good  progress  is 
being  made  at  the  Briseis  Tin  mines,  in  remov¬ 
ing  overburden,  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  water 
available,  an  increased  yield  should  be  record¬ 
ed.  An  official  report  from  the  Government 
Resident  of  the  Northern  Territory  confirms 
previous  reports  of  the  richness  of  the  allu¬ 
vial  tin  deposits  discovered  by  the  Chinese 
at  Port  Darwin.  The  Stannary  Hills  mine 
(Q.),  treated  690  tons  crude  ore  during  the 
past  fortnight  for  22  tons  concentrates,  assay¬ 
ing  70%  metallic  tin. 

The  coal  trade  remains  dull.  The  New 
South  Wales  Shale  &  Oil  Co.  reports  a  satis¬ 
factory  half  year,  but  there  is  nothing  doing 
at  the  other  oil-shale  mines. 

The  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  in 
New  South  Wales  are  working  at  high-ten¬ 
sion  to  supply  orders.  The  output  of  the  larg¬ 
est  company,  the  Commonwealth,  amounts  to 
some  350  tons  a  week. 
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TO  EKOmEERS  VISIT IlfG  HEW  YORK. 

A  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  visiting  min¬ 
ing  engineers  is  maintained  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal.  Visitors  to  the  metropolis  are  cordially 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  it  of¬ 
fers,  by  having  their  mail  addressed  in  care  of 
the  Journal,  aqd  making  this  office  their  head¬ 
quarters.  The  managers  of  the  branch  offices 
will  also  be  glad  to  welcome  visiting  engineers 
and  to  be  of  any  service  to  them  that  they  can. 


TO  EHGIHEERS  VISITING  LONDON. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Institution  of  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgy  offers  to  all  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  non¬ 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  free 
use  of  the  Institution  offices  and  library  in 
Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.  C.  Visiting 
engineers  may  have  their  letters  addressed  to 
the  offices  of  the  Institution,  and  thus  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  temporary  office  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  London. 


PERSONAL. 

Mining  and  metallnrgical  engineers  aie  invited  to  keep 
the  ENOiNBaRiNG  AND  MINING  JOURNAL  informed  of  tbcir 
movement!  and  appointments. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weed  is  at  Butte. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Purington  is  at  Nome,  Alaska. 
Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons  was  at  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Van  Wagenen  is  at  Bulawayo,  in 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Louis  Dunham  has  returned  to  New 
York  from  London. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Frenzel,  of  Denver,  is  visiting 
New  York  and  Buffalo. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Wright  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Mr.  Forbes  Rickard  is  examining  mines  at 
Encampment,  W joining. 

Mr.  Martin  Schwerin  has  returned  to  New 
York  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Edgar  P.  Rathbone  has  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  from  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  George  J.  Rockwell  has  left  New  York, 
returning  to  Butte,  Montana. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Verrill  is  with  the  Curlew  Mining 
Co.,  at  Republic,  Washington. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Doveton  has  returned  to  Den¬ 
ver  from  Torres,  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ballantyne  leaves  London  this 
week  for  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Sydney  Jennings  is  on  his  way  back 
to  Johannesburg,  from  London. 

Mr.  John  H.  Talbot  has  reached  New  York 
from  Reina  del  Oro  in  Sonora.  Mexico. 

Mr.  A.  Richards  has  returned  to  England 
from  Soemalatta,  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Herzig  is  now  in  the  Blast  Indies, 
but  expects  to  be  at  Melbourne  in  November. 

Mr.  Juan  Felix  Brandes  has  returned  to 
Denver  after  ten  months’  absence  in  Europe, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Roberts,  of  Mexico  City,  has  been 
examining  mines  near  Barcubirito,  in  Sinaloa. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fernald  has  been  examining 
mining  properties  near  Shuksan,  Washington. 

Mr.  F.  Danvers  Power,  of  Sydney,  has  been 
examining  important  mines  at  Gympie,  Queens¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Daniel  Kaul  has  accepted  a  position  with 
a  New  York  mining  company  at  Perro  Pasco, 
Peru. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Blow  is  in  New  York.  He  has 
been  professionally  engaged  recently  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Leslie  Hall  has  opened  an  office  as  con¬ 
sulting  mining  engineer  at  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 

Mr.  Felix  A.  Vogel,  of  Florence,  W'is.,  is 
now  examining  coal  mines  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Keller  was  delayed  in  starting  for 
Santiago  and  sailed  bj’  the  Allianca,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13. 

Mr.  Stanlev  Motch.  recently  at  the  Lebanon 
furnaces,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  gone  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


Mr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  has  been  at  W'aihi, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  is  now  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

Mr.  Herbert  Kilburn  Scott  has  returned  to 
London  after  visiting  several  manganese  prop¬ 
erties  in  India. 

Mr.  Otto  Herman,  with  the  Tezintlan  Copper 
Co.,  has  returned  to  Puebla,  Mexico,  from 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Karl  Klein,  chief  engineer  of  the  Phce- 
nix  Works  at  Ruhhort-Laar,  Germany,  is  now 
visiting  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Ernest  R.  Woakes  is  returning  to  Lin¬ 
ares,  Spain,  after  spending  his  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  in  England. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Pease  and  S.  A.  Ely  have  been 
investigating  iron  properties  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  province,  Cuba. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hoar,  former  superintendent  of 
the  Old  Dominion  copper  mine,  will  open  an 
office  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Leigh-Hunt  will  have  charge  of 
one  of  the  reduction  works  of  an  English  com¬ 
pany  at  Pachuca,  Mexico. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Johnson  has  resigned  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  superintendent  of  the  Cherokee- 
Lanyon  Spelter  Company. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Collins  has  returned  to  London 
from  Greece,  where  he  examined  the  ancient 
mining  district  of  Laurium. 

Mr.  Civiall  Hawkins  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Ivanhoe  Junction  mine,  at 
Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  William  R.  Feldtmann  and  Mr.  Lionel 
Sargent  passed  through  Ne\v  York  on  their 
way  from  London  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  F.  de  Berc,  a  mining  engineer  deputed 
by  the  French  Government  to  report  on  Ameri¬ 
can  mining  methods,  is  now  in  this  country. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Crandall,  coal  traffic  manager  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  William  W.  Elmer,  of  Sumpter,  Ore., 
is  now  in  Alaska.  His  address  until  October 
15  will  be  care  Occidental  Hotel,  Juneau  City. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Routledge,  formerlj'  with  Thomas 
F.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  will  take  charge 
of  the  contract  department  of  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gardiner  has  been  made  second 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  with  offices  at  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Laird,  until  Recently  manager  of 
La  Victoria  y  Anexas  mines,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Calderona  property, 
near  Ojo  Caliente,  state  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Coleman,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Lluvia  de  Oro  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  of  Western  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  is 
temporarily  in  New  York,  preparatory  to  a  trip 
to  that  property. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Marriner  is  at  present  in  London, 
and  w'ill  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  Kelantan, 
Malay  Peninsula,  where  he  will  take  charge 
of  the  mining  operations  of  the  Duff  Develop¬ 
ment  Company. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McDougal  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sulli¬ 
van  mines  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  in  place  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Simmonds,  who  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Potter,  of  Dickman,  MacKenzie 
&  Potter,  Chicago,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.,  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Edward  Doerr  last  March. 

Mr.  Edward  Hooper,  of  London,  will  be  vis¬ 
iting  the  United  States  shortly.  He  has  just 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  S.  J.  Speak 
whereby  the  latter  gentleman  w'ill  represent 
his  interests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Lyman,  after  an  absence  of 
two  year^  for  study  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cornell  University,  has  again  as¬ 
sumed  his  place  as  professor  in  civil  engineering 
at  the  Utah  State  School  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Yale,  statistician  for  the 
United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  is  at  St. 
Louis  as  a  member  of  the  International  Jury 
of  Awards  of  the  Mines  Department  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  He  will  be  away  from  San 
Francisco  for  three  weeks. 


OBITUARY. 


Saly  Raunheim  died  suddenly  at  his  residence 
in  New  York  City  on  September  9,  aged  67 
years.  He  had  been  in  such  poor  health  for 
some  time  that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend 
steadily  to  business.  Mr.  Raunheim  was  one 
of  the  early  residents  of  Butte,  Montana,  where 
he  engaged  in  business.  Being  a  keen  observer 
and  having  excellent  judgment  he  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  camp  before  it  became 
famous  for  its  copper  mines,  and  tried  to  get 
others  to  invest  money  there,  including  his 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Leonard  Lewisohn, 
thus  being  instrumental  in  interesting  the  house- 
of  Lewisohn  Brothers  in  copper  mining.  '  Mr. 
Raunheim  also  visited  other  Western  mining 
camps,  notably  those  in  Montana,  New  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia,  and  his  advice  proved 
valuable  to  his  associates.  In  the  early 
nineties  he  contributed  to  the  reading  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Journal,  including  articles  on 
Santa  Fe  and  Butte  City,  Montana,  giving  con¬ 
cise  accounts  of  wealth  and  mineral  resources 
and  the  prospects  of  the  mines.  It  should  also 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Raunheim  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  known  his  views  as 
regards  the  economic  management  of  copper 
mines  in  general,  and,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  remember,  has  contributed  some  instructive 
articles  on  the  subject  to  the  Journal.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  many  of  the  leading^ 
American  mining  districts,  Mr.  Raunheim  vis¬ 
ited  Europe,  ostensibly  to  study  the  copper  and 
lead  situation  there.  To  those  who  have  known 
him  his  death  will  be  regretted  for  he  was  a 
valued  friend  and  a  business  associate  fair  and 
wi.lmg  to  give  advice.  He  is  survived  by  five 
SOILS  and  four  daughrers. 


SOCIETIES  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS.  ; 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry. — The  officers 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
were:  President,  William  H.  Nichols;  vice- 
presidents,  Prof.  P.  Phillips  Bedson*  David 
Howard,  Dr.  Edw.  Divers,  Prof.  W.  R.  E. 
Hodgkinson,  E.  Grant  Hooper,  Ivan  Levin¬ 
stein,  Max  Mu.spratt,  T.  J.  Parker,  D.  F.  B. 
Power.  Virgil  Coblentz,  Sir  William  Ramsay 
and  Thomas  Tyrer;  ordinary  members  of 
council,  Dr.  J.  Grossmann,  Oscar  Guttmann, 
H.  Hemingway,  Prof.  W.  R.  Lang,  Dr.  J.  Lew- 
kowitsch,  N.  H.  Martin,  B.  E.  R.  Newlands, 
Prof.  W.  J.  Pope,  Dr.  Boverton  Redwood, 
Walter  F.  Reid,  Frank  Scudder  and  Dr.  W, 

S.  Squire ;  sectional  chairmen  and  secretaries, 
Canadian,  Dr.  F.  J.  Smale  and  Alfred  Bur¬ 
ton;  Liverpool,  Eustace  Carey  and  W.  R. 
Hardwick ;  London,  A.  Gordon  Salamon  and 
Julian  L.  Baker;  Manchester,  J.  Carter  Bell 
and  Julius  Hubner;  Newcastle,  Dr.  J.  T.  Dunn 
and  F.  C.  Garrett;  New  York,  Prof.  C.  F. 
Chandler  and  Dr.  H.  Schweitzer;  Nottingham, 
J.  T.  Wood  and  S.  R.  Trotman;  Scottish,  R. 

T.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Thomas  Gray;  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  Prof.  A.  Liversidge,  F.  R.  S.  and  T. 
Walton,  and  Yorkshire,  Prof.  H.  R.  Procter 
and  Thomas  Fairley.  A  brief  account  of  the 
meeting  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Joseph 
Wharton,  the  founder  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  has  recently  raised 
the  endowment  of  the  school  to  $500,000  and  in 
consequence  the  university  has  reorganized  the 
school  and  has  established  a  series  of  new 
courses.  A  large  number  of  speci.alized  busi¬ 
ness  courses  are  to  be  offered  at  the  opening 
of  the  college  year  on  September  30,  with  a 
view  to  fitting  young  men  directly  for  business 
careers.  In  the  first  two  years  the  work  in¬ 
cludes  economics,  advanced  physical,  economic 
and  commercial  geographj',  money  and  credit, 
banking,  advanced  accounting,  commercial  law, 
industrial  processes  and  field  work  in  industry, 
together  with  English  literature,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  electives  in  natural  sciences,  history  and 
other  subjects  of  university  grade.  In  the  third 
year  there  are  courses  in  industrial  manage¬ 
ment.  which  deal  with  the  methods  of  collection 
and  marketing  of  raw  material,  railway  trans¬ 
portation.  auditing,  and  public  finance.  In 
transportation,  founded  upon  the  preliminary 
work  in  commerce,  the  student  is  offered 
courses  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
railway,  in  rates  and  traffic  and  in  railroad 
accounting;  courses  are  also  offered  in  fire, 
life,  marine  and  miscellaneous  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance; 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  D.  W.  Pratt  Machinery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  hoisting  en¬ 
gines,  rock  crushers,  screens,  elevators,  rock 
drills,  and  other  mining  machinery  which  it 
handles. 

Catalogue  No.  ii,  revised,  of  the  Lawrence 
Machine  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  enumerates 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Lawrence  pump. 
There  are  excellent  illustrations  of  these  pumps 
and  their  parts. 

The  Geo.  W.  Knowlton  Rubber  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  distributing  a  convenient  little  vest- 
pocket  memorandum  book.  It  contains  notice 
of  the  well-known  ring,  spiral,  and  other  pack¬ 
ings  made  by  this  house. 

The  August  bargain  sheet  of  the  Gregory 
Electric  Co.,  of  Chicago,  contains  price-lists  of 
dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  meters,  and 
other  electrical  specialties  of  the  company.  The 
information  is  conveniently  and  compactly  ar¬ 
ranged. 

In  bulletins  1,056  and  1,057  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electrical  Works,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  de¬ 
scribes  respectively  its  type  A  transformers 
4md  its  multiphase  revolving  field  belted  gen¬ 
erators.  The  same  company  has  also  issued 
catalogue  of  parts  No.  2,010. 

The  firm  of  Henry  R.  Worthington,  New 
York  City,  issues  a  pamphlet  describing  an 
official  test  of  a  Worthington  duplex,  recipro¬ 
cating,  triple-expansion  type  pumping  engine 
having  semi-rotary  steam  valves  but  no  fly¬ 
wheel,  at  the  Park  Avenue  pumping  station, 
Chicago.  The  fly-wheel  is  replaced  by  com¬ 
pensating  cylinders  so  arranged  that  their  pis¬ 
tons  retard  the  motion  of  the  main  piston  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  stroke,  but  assist  it 
towards  the  close,  giving  a  uniform  resultant 
thrust.  The  pistons  of  these  auxiliary  cylin¬ 
ders  work  against  air  under  pressure  from  a 
tank.  The  engines  are  vertical  and  the  weight 
of  the  pistons,  plungers  and  rods  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  another  auxiliary  balancing-plun¬ 
ger,  also  working  through  the  medium  of  water 
against  air  under  pressure.  The  capacity  of 
the  engine  is  about  22,000,000  gal.  per  day 
against  a  total  head  of  slightly  over  121  ft., 
and  60  h.p.  were  indicated  in  the  test.  The 
duty  obtained  was  174,735,801  foot-pounds  per 
1,000  lb.  of  steam  used,  corresponding  to  an 
economy  of  11.32  lb.  of  steam  per  net  h.p. 
delivered  in  water  lifted,  or  lo.oi  lb.  of 
«team  per  indicated  horsepower.  The  steam 
pressure  was  144.45  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  154“  F. 
superheat  at  the  throttle,  the  steam  cylinders 
fieing  provided  with  jackets  and  re-heaters. 


INDUSTRIAL.  . 

The  Rand  Drill  Co.  has  secured  an  order’ 
from  the  Black  Pearl  Mining  Co.,  of  Pearl, 
Ida.,  for  a  12-drill  air  compressor  and  machine 
drills,  and  an  air  receiver. 

A  6  in.  by  6  in.  simple  V  friction  hoist,  built 
by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  reported  as  giving  satisfaction  in  many  of  the 
small  mining  camps  and  steamers  through 
Alaska  and  in  Washington,  Montana  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Resurrection  Mining  Co.,  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Salt  Lake 
branch  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  for  a  15- 
h.  p.  gasoline  hoist,  cars,  rails,  etc.,  which  have 
been  shipped  to  the  company’s  mine  at  Moun¬ 
tain  City,  Nev. 

The  Friedrichstadt  shipyards  (of  J.  &  A. 
Jensen  ag  Dahl,  Kristiania),  among  the  largest 
in  Norway,  have  adopted  the  Haeseler  pneu¬ 
matic  hammers  and  drills,  and  have  placed  a 
two-year  contract  with  the  Ingei^soll-Sergeant 
Drill  Co.,  covering  their  requirements. 

The  Webster  system  of  steam  circulation, 
operated  by  Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  John  Wanamaker  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York.  The  Webster  system  was 
used  in  the  old  Philadelphia  store  for  six  years, 
and  gave  much  satisfaction. 

Carver  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  opened 
an  office  at  110  John  street.  New  York  City, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  assays  and  to  work 
gold  and  silver  ores  by  the  latest  improved 


process.  They  will  also  supply  special  ma¬ 
chinery  for  gold  and  silver  mines,  including 
stamp  mills,  amalgamators,  &c. 

The  Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.  reports  the  sale 
of  the  equipment  of  an  8oo-ton  coal  washery  to 
the  Raton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  installation 
includes  jigs  of  the  New  Century  type  for 
which  the  Link  Belt  Co.  is  western  agent.  The 
company  is  also  furnishing  a  battery  of  these 
jigs  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
at  its  Tercio  plant. 

The  Western  States  Portland  Cement  Co. 
has  begun  the  building  of  a  large  cement-mak¬ 
ing  plant  at  Independence,  Kan.  The  company 
has  placed  an  order  with  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.  for  a  large  number  of  crushers,  rolls,  ball 
mills  and  tube  mills  to  be  used  in  preparing  the 
raw  material  for  the  furnace  or  to  grind  the 
clinker  into  cement. 

Forty-five  electrical  engineers  and  professors, 
members  of  the  Associazione  Elettrotecnica 
Italiana,  who  are  to  attend  the  various  elec¬ 
trical  conventions  during  this  month,  visited 
the  works  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  at  Am¬ 
pere,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31.  The  president  of  the 
Associazione  Elettrotecnica  Italiana,  Prof. 
Moise  Ascoli,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  was 
present,  also  Prof.  G.  Fano,  University  of 
Turin;  Prof.  L.  Lombardi,  University  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  Prof.  F.  Lori,  University  of  Padua ;  and 
Prof.  U.  Ancona,  University  of  Milan. 

S.  Pearson  &  Son,  Inc.,  who  are  building 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  tunnels  under  the 
East  river  and  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
have  awarded  the  contract  for  two  complete 
compressed  air  power  plants,  ready  to  operate, 
to  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Co.,  New  York. 
The  combined  capacity  of  the  plants  copsists  of 
50,000  cu.  ft.  of  low  pressure  air  per  min., 
and  12,000  cu.  ft.  of  high  pressure  air  per  min. 
The  same  company  recently  received  an  order 
from  the  O’Rourke  Engineering  &  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  for  the  compressed  air  plants  to  be 
used  in  building  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  un¬ 
der  the  Hudson  river.  The  contract  just 
awarded  is  the  largest  order  ever  placed  in 
the  history  of  the  business. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co. — Coal 
shipments  in  July  were  439,422  short  tons  New 
River,  147,236  tons  Kanawha,  and  4,988  tons 
Kentucky ;  also  9,265  tons  from  connecting 
lines,  making  a  total  of  600,911  tons,  against 
416,107  tons  last  year.  Coke  shipments  were 
13.047  tons  New  River,  1,961  tons  Kanawha, 
and  no  tons  from  connecting  lines;  total,  15,- 
118  tons,  as  against  32,562  tons  in  July,  1903. 

ALABAMA. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Reeder. — Fire  in  these  mines,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  September  i,  resulted  in  damages 
amounting  to  $100,000. 

WALKER  COUNTY. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Standard  Coal  Co. — This  company  has  been 
incorporated  by  W.  J.  Francis  and  associates ; 
capital  stock,  $15,000,  of  which  amount  $10,000 
has  been  paid  in.  The  company  will  have 
headquarters  in  Birmingham. 

ARIZONA. 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

Bradshaw  Mountain  Copper  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co. — This  company,  at  Tucson,  has 
contracted  for  1,000  tons  of  ore  from  mines 
southeast  of  the  old  Bullwhacker  mine.  The 
ore  carries  values  in  gold  and  copper,  but  is 
principally  valuable  as  a  flux. 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Copper  Butte. — The  shaft  of  this  mine,  in 
Florence,  is  down  450  ft.  Work  is  temporarily 
suspended  pending  the  installation  of  an  air- 
compressor  and  new  boiler. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

Lone  Pine  Mining  Co. — Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould 
and  John  J.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  have 
been  appointed  receivers  for  this  company,  at 
Prescott.  They  are  instructed  not  to  prosecute 


any  work  in  the  mine  without  a  special  order 
from  the  court.  The  application  was  made  by 
Francis  Freeland  Hagaham,  a  stockholder.  The 
applicant  declares  that  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  badly  entangled. 


tALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Argonaut  Minin?  Co. — The  shaft,  now  down 
2,400  ft.,  is  to  be  continued  down  to  2,500  ft. 

Ekart. — In  this  gravel  claim  at  Volcano  a 
gold  nugget  weighing  33  oz.  was  recently 
found. 

Fremont  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — The 
force  of  men  at  this  rnine^  Drytown,  Arthur 
Goodall,  manager,  has  been  increased  to  100. 
The  number  of  stamps  dropping  has  been 
increased  from  20  to  35. 

Keystone  Mining  Co. — At  this  company’s 
mine,  Amador  City,  Jasper  McDonald  president 
and  principal  owner,  the  break  in  the  pipes  has 
been  repaired,  and  the  compressors  and  drills 
are  again  being  run  by  electricity. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Esmeralda  District. — This  is  a  quartz  and 
gravel  section,  but  numbers  of  mines  are  idle, 
money  being  lacking  for  development  work. 
On  San  Antone  and  Indian  creeks,  a  number 
of  small  properties  have  recently  been  put  in 
operation. 

Independence  Mining  Co. — On  the  outer 
curve  of  the  ancient  river  bed  being  opened 
by  this  company,  the  gravel  is  rich  and  con¬ 
siderable  coarse  gold  is  being  taken  out. 

Lightner  Mining  Co. — This  company  has  de¬ 
clared  another  dividend  of  five  cents  per  share, 
making  $2,075  paid  on  each  dollar  of  stock. 
The  dividends  have  amounted  to  $212,000. 
The  directors  are  considering  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  from  40  to  60  stamps. 

Lloyd. — Operations  will  shortly  be  resumed, 
repairs  to  boiler,  etc.,  having  been  made. 

Marshall. — A  pump  is  being  put  in  the  shaft 
of  this  mine,  as  a  large  amount  of  water  has 
been  encountered. 

San  Andreas  Gold  Channel. — The  surface 
work  has  been  completed,  and  the  mine  is 
now  to  be  pumped  out.  ' 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Dredging. — A  Keystone  drill  has  been  put 
on  the  big  bar  between  Lotus  and  Coloma, 
on  land  owned  by  W.  A.  Bell.  If  successful 
tests  are  made  there  is  considerable  ground  in 
the  channel  and  along  the  American  river 
which  may^be  dredged. 

Eagle. — At  this  mine,  K.  P.  Crawford,  su¬ 
perintendent,  a  hoist  will  be  put  up  and  a  shaft 
sunk. 

Monte  Mining  Co. — This  company,  in  Gold 
Hill  district,  has  bought  a  lo-stamp  mill, 
which  is  to  be  installed  at  once. 

Rio  Vista  Gold  &  Copper  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  is  developing  the  Cosumnes  copper  mine 
near  Fairplay.  The  new  double  compartment 
shaft  is  being  sunk  in  ore.  A  steel  gallows 
frame  has  been  erected. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Monumental. — At  these  mines,  Shelby  creek, 
a  double  crew  is  being  worked.  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  install  an  electric  plant. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Sunshine. — The  new  mill  of  this  mine  at 
Randsburg  has  started  and  will  run  day  and 
night  hereafter. 

LASSEN  COUNTY. 

Lassen  Mining  Company. — At  this  com¬ 
pany’s  property,  Hayden  Hill,  E.  H.  Benjamin, 
general  manager,  and  J.  H.  Collier,  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  dry  crushing  and  cyanide  plant 
has  started  up  after  a  temporary  shut-down 
of  several  months.  This  is  the  only  plant  in 
the  State  for  dry  crushing  and  cyaniding  the 
entire  product  of  the  mine.  The  production 
for  August  was  $12,000. 
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MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Exchequer  Mining  Co. — In  this  group,  of 
which  Miles  O’Brien  is  superintendent,  there 
are  seven  claims.  A  water-power  mill  is  to  be 
erected. 

Grimshaw. — This  mine  is  now  under  bond 
to  Bierce  &  Rhodes,  of  San  Francisco. 

Homestake. — At  this  mine,  owned  by  the 
Hornitos  Gold  Mining  Co.,  100  ft.  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  have  been  finished.  There  are  700  ft.  more 
to  be  cut. 

Hotaling. — Rich  ore  is  being  taken  from  this 
new  mine  at  Indian  gulch.  Hoisting  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  hauled  to  the  mine. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Cambridge. — These  claims  in  Shirt  Tail  and 
Refuge  canons  have  been  bought  by  M.  Cro- 
nan  and  T.  W.  O’Neill,  of  Sacramento,  at  a 
published  price  of  $25,000.  They  cover  four 
miles  of  mineral  ground. 

Star  Town. — At  this  mine|  Last  Chance,  a 
bed  rock  tunnel  is  being  run  to  tap  the  gravel 
channel.  Wm.  Davis  is  superintendent. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Funeral  Range. — Considerable  damage  has 
been  done  by  recent  storms  in  this  region. 
Nearly  all  the  county  roads  have  been  washed 
out,  but  the  heavy  rains  have  filled  up  all  the 
water  holes  and  wells,  making  it  possible  for 
prospecting  parties  to  enter  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  could  not  go  before,  ow¬ 
ing  to  scarcity  of  water. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Oil  Shipments. — Heavy  shipments  of  petro¬ 
leum  are  being  made  from  Alcatraz  landing 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  be  used  for  fuel. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Bully  Hill  Mining  &  Smelting  Co. — This 
company  has  completed  the  tramway  to  the 
Anchor  shaft. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Diadem. — A  mill  is  soon  to  be  built  at  this 
mine  at  Forest.  J.  D.  Harper  is  manager. 

Rattlesnake. — At  this  mine  at  Rattlesnake 
the  tunnel  is  being  run  100  ft.  further  ahead. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Gold  Dike  Miming  6*  Milling  Co. — This 
company  has  bonded  the  Blennerhasset  and 
Pennsylvania  claims  near  Summerville  in  the 
Salmon  river  district.  L.  S.  Barnes  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Louis  Monohan  vice-president.  The 
Harriet  and  Elizabeth  claims  and  a  mill  site 
were  also  located.  A  mill  has  been  ordered 
for  the  property. 

Pittsburg  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — This 
company,  which  has  been  operating  a  gold 
mining  dredge  on  Scott  River,  near  Callahans, 
intends  moving  its  machine  down  the  river 
two  miles  to  better  ground. 

Salmon  River  Mountains. — A  forest  fire  has 
been  raging  in  these  mountains  near  the 
head  waters  of  North  fork,  Wooley  creek, 
and  on  Marble  mountain.  The  fire  has  run 
through  a  mining  section  where  little  pros¬ 
pecting  has  been  done  owing  to  thick  under¬ 
brush.  It  will  be,  therefore,  a  benefit  to  some 
extent  as  this  brush  will  be  burned  and  the 
ground  cleared  for  prospecting. 

Waldo  Smelter. — This  new  smelter  in  Ore¬ 
gon  is  close  to  the  California  boundary,  and 
copper  mines,  both  in  Siskiyou  and  Del  Norte 
counties.  Cal.,  will  be  able  to  ship  ores  to  be 
treated. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Cloverdale. — At  this  quicksilver  property  a 
20-ton  furnace  and  two  condensers  have  been 
completed  and  are  ready  for  use.  There  are 
1. 000  tons  of  ore  in  the  sheds  and  plenty  more 
in  sight  in  the  mine. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

El  Rico  Mining  Co. — The  shaft  on  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  made  into  a  three  compartment 
and  extended  to  800  ft.  A  double  reel  hoist 
will  be  erected. 

Hyapoo. — At  this  mine  three  miles  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus 
river  the  vein  has  been  opened  by  a  long 
crosscut  tunnel  and  systematic  work  is  about 
to  be  done.  Divoll  &  Fulcher  are  the  principal 
owners.  Compressors  will  have  l^en  in¬ 
stalled. 

Snell. — Divoll  &  Fulcher  took  out  $10,000 
from  pockets  in  this  mine  during  August. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Black  Swan. — At  this  mine,  at  Salina,  the 
mill  is  working  its  five  stamps  and  two  sets  of 
rolls,  and  is  crushing  about  15  tons  a  day. 

Gold  Lode. — The  shaft  in  this  mine  is  down 
400  ft.  Extraction  of  the  ore  blocked  out  in 
the  last  two  years  has  begun. 

Victoria. — This  mine  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired. 

CHAFFEE  COUNTY. 

A  Hie  Bell. — A  good  strike  of  free  silver  is 
reported  in  this  mine,  at  Hancock.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  Pomeroy  mountain. 

Continental  Gold  Mining  Co. — Work  has 
been  started  on  this  company’s  property,  in  the 
South  Cottonwood  mining  district.  A  50-ton 
mill  is  to  be  installed. 

Jasper. — At  this  mine,  at  Turret,  the  ore 
bins  are  filled,  and  new  ore-bodies  are  being 
opened  up. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Idaho  Springs  Ore  Shipments. — Shipments 
for  August,  1904,  were  203  cars,  an  increase 
of  74  per  cent  over  August,  1903. 

Bertha. — The  mill  at  this  mine,  at  Idaho 
Springs,  is  again  receiving  custom  ore.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired. 

Black  Lion  Consolidated  Mining  &  Tunnel 
Co. — This  company  has  purchased  the  Louisa 
B.  and  other  lodes,  in  the  Cascade  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  for  a  reported  price  of  $25,000. 

Boston-Cleveland  Mining  &  Milling  Co. — A 
good  strike  of  high-grade  ore  is  reported  on 
this  company’s  property,  at  Idaho  Springs. 

Empire. — Work  on  the  tunnel  at  this  mine, 
at  Georgetown,  has  been  resumed. 

FREMONT  COUNTY. 

Aburdix. — Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  200 
ft.  level  of  this  mine,  at  Custer  City.  H.  A. 
Blake  is  manager. 

Rappahannock. — Ore  containing  gray  copper 
and  showing  wire  silver  is  being  taken  from 
this  mine,  at  Custer  City. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Brooklyn  Gold  Mines  S’  Milling  Co. — Cross¬ 
cutting  is  being  carried  on  at  a  depth  of 
550  ft.  in  the  bottom  of  the  Cashier  shaft, 
through  which  the  six  parallel  veins  will  be 
opened  up  and  developed. 

Hall. — A  lease  and  bond  on  this  property  in 
Russell  gulch,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  George  N.  Rogers,  Black  Hawk,  Colo.,  have 
been  taken  by  Nebraska  parties.  A  larger 
hoisting-plant  of  machinery  is  being  installed 
and  improvements  are  being  made  to  the  shaft- 
buildings. 

Nevada  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  &  Milling 
Co. — A  Leyner  air-compressor  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  King  mine  and  active  crosscutting 
has  been  started  in  the  third  level  for  the 
known  ore  body  opened  up  in  the  Lamberson 
and  Warren  mines.  Thomas  Cornish  is  man¬ 
ager. 

Protective  Gold  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  purchased  the  Saratoga  West  and  the 
Ridge  lodes  in  Russell  and  Lake  districts,  the 
reported  consideration  being  $35,000. 

GUNNISON  COUNTY. 

Black  Cat. — A  good  body  of  ore  is  reported 
found  at  this  mine  on  the  Cachetopa.  A  35- 
ton  mill  is  being  installed. 

Camp  Bird. — A  two-thirds  interest  in  this 
group,  at  Bowerman,  has  been  sold  by  Andrew 
Short  and  others  to  George  Brand,  represent¬ 
ing  a  syndicate  of  Kansas  City  capitalists,  for 
a  reported  price  of  $33,500. 

LAKE  COUNTY — LEADVILLE. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 
JEtna. — This  mine,  near  the  Bon  Air  and 
Wood  fraction  in  thq  downtown  section,  is 
doing  surface  work  prepartory  to  sinking. 

Bohn. — This  mine,  in  the  downtown  section, 
has  been  idle  for  several  years,  but  prepara¬ 
tions  are  now  being  made  for  a  resuumption 
of  active  operations,  when  the  shaft  will  be 
sunk  deeper.  This  can  be  easily  done,  as  the 
Coronado  and  Penrose  shafts  have  drained 
this  territory. 


Bessie  Wilgus. — At  this  mine,  on  Rock  Hill, 
lying  east  and  west  of  the  old  Rock  and  Dome 
claims,  a  shaft  will  be  started  that  will  go 
to  the  sulphide  ore  channel.  The  property  is 
owned  by  T.  B.  Wilgus^  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia. 

Elk. — This  mine  on  Johnny  Hill  is  shipping 
a  very  fair  grade  of  ore,  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  development  work. 

Flagstaff. — This  mine,  east  of  the  Mikado 
and  Adelaide,  Carbonate  Hill,  is  under  lease 
to  Andrew  Dyatt  and  associates.  A  new  shaft 
has  been  started  from  the  surface  and  will  be 
sent  down  to  the  sulphide  zone,  a  distance  of 
700  ft.  The  sinking  of  the  new  shaft  is  to 
catch  the  Mikado  sulphide  ore  shoot. 

Good  Luck  No.  I. — This  mine,  in  the  old 
Homestake  district,  opened  a  vein  of  ore  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  a  depth  of  10  ft.  that  is  re¬ 
ported  to  run  5,000  oz.  to  the  ton  in  silver. 
The  vein  is  2  ft.  wide,  and  in  this  is  a 
streak  of  ore  that  is  spattered  over  with  native 
silver.  The  balance  of  the  vein  is  an  oxide 
of  iron.  The  claim  is  owned  by  D.  H.  Dun¬ 
bar  and  Thomas  and  Edward  McCune. 

Massive. — On  this  group  on  Mt.  Massive, 
owned  by  A.  A.  Christensen,  a  body  of  mica 
has  been  opened  in  one  of  the  claims.  It  is 
in  large  blocks,  scaling  into  sheets  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  suitable  for  commercial  purposes. 

New  Monarch  Mining  Co. — This  company 
is  operating  three  shafts  on  Little  Ellen  Hill. 
The  shafts  going  down  are  the  New  Monarch, 
Cleveland  and  Winnie. 

Reindeer. — This  mine,  at  Rock  Hill,  has 
opened  up  considerable  ground,  and  is  now 
shipping  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  tons  a 
day  of  sulphide  ore  that  runs  well  in  lead. 

Ruby. — At  this  mine.  Twin  Lakes  district, 
the  last  carload  of  ore  sent  out  netted  the  own¬ 
ers  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 

Sunday. — This  mine  on  Ball  Mountain  at 
the  head  of  California  gulch  is  shipping  ore 
that  runs  from  2.5  to  5  oz.  gold  per  ton.  The 
Mabel,  Elva  Elma,  Alice  and  Cora  are  also 
shipping. 

Yak  Tunnel. — This  company  is  building  a 
new  reduction  plant  a  little  above  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel  for  the  treatment  of  the  zinc 
ores  in  the  property. 

OURAY  COUNTY. 

Colorado. — A  good  strike  is  reported  in  a 
crosscut  intersecting  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  150 
ft.  in  this  mine,  southeast  of  Ouray. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Pride  of  the  West. — A  dam  to  furnish  power 
for  an  air-compressor  is  being  constructed  on 
.this  property,  in  Cunningham  gulch.  C.  W. 
Dennison  is  manager. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Westchester  Mining  S’  Milling  Co. — This 
company,  owning  the  Johannesburg  mine,  at 
Breckenridge,  has  reorganized  as  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  Development  work 
will  be  carried  on. 

TELLER  COUNTY — CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Cripple  Creek  Enterprise. — At  the  annual 
meeting  this  week,  Messrs.  Meise,  Norton, 
Hanley  and  Downs  were  elected  directors. 
There  was  quite  a  struggle  for  control  between 
the  Norton  faction  and  the  Hanley  faction, 
the  former  winning.  Mr.  Hanley,  who  has 
been  manager  since  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  now  only  a  director.  No  work  is 
being  done  on  the  property,  which  is  in  the 
town  of  Cripple  Creek. 

Pharmacist  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — At 
the  annual  meeting  this  week  the  following 
directors  were  elected:  A.  D.  Jones,  W.  F. 
Rock,  A.  S.  Lamberton,  H.  L.  Shepherd,  and 
J.  F.  Burns.  No  report  of  the  past  years  pro¬ 
ceedings  has  been  made  public,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  year’s  work  was  not  very  profitable, 
and  the  doings  of  the  new  board  iwll  be  watched 
•  with  interest.  It  is  understood  that  an  offer 
has  been  received  to  lease  the  property,  which 
at  present  is  worked  under  lease.  W.  F.  Rock 
was  chosen  as  president,  treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager. 
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Henry  Adney. — It  is  reported  that  the  lease 
and  bond  on  this  property  has  been  sold  to 
Lennox  and  Giddings  of  Colorado  Springs  for 
something  like  $100,000.  The  property  is  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  has  been  worked  by  Mike 
Burke  under  lease  and  bond. 


IDAHO. 

IDAHO  COUNTY. 

Keystone. — The  mill  at  this  mine,  at  War¬ 
ren,  is  undergoing  repairs. 

Mayflower. — A  concentrating  and  cyanide 
plant  is  being  installed  on  this  group,  near 
Warren. 

Ranier  Gold  Mining  Co. — A  hoist  and  other 
necessary  equipment  are  to  be  installed  on  this 
company’s  property,  near  Warren. 

NEZ  PERCES  COUNTY. 

Lincoln. — A  good  strike  of  ore  is  reported 
on  this  group,  at  Cameron. 

SHOSHONE  COUNTY. 

Alice. — It  is  reported  that  California  men 
have  offered  $400,000  for  the  property,  at  Wal¬ 
lace. 

Sampson. — Good  ore  is  reported  opened  up 
on  this  group,  at  Wardner. 


INDIANA. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Advance  proof  sheets  of  the  new  geological 
map  of  Indiana  have  been  received  by  Mr. 
Blatchley,  State  geologist.  The  map  measures 
^  by  4  ft.,  and  will  be  the  most  comolete  eco¬ 
logical  map  of  the  State  ever  made.  ‘ 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Indianapolis  &  Southern  Railway  Co. — This 
line  now  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Switz  City.  This  new  line  connects  the  county 
ore  and  coal-fields  with  Indianapolis  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  also  reaches  the  great  oolitic  lime¬ 
stone  quarries. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Peerless  Coal  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
to  sink  shafts  and  mine  coal  in  this  county. 
The  principal  office  will  be  in  Sullivan.  James 
S.  Bayes,  S.  Paul  Poynter,  and  Fred  F.  Bays 
are  the  directors. 


MICHIGAN. 

HOUGHTON  COUNTY — COPPER. 

(From  Our  special  Correspondent.) 

Atlantic. — This  mine  produced  313  tons  of 
mineral  in  August. 

Baltic. — The  August  production  was  788  tons 
of  mineral.  An  accident  at  the  mill  late  in  the 
month  curtailed  the  output. 

Calumet  &  Hecla. — The  August  production 
of  this  mine  is  estimated  at  3,250  tons  of  refined 
copper. 

Champion. — This  mine’s  output  in  August 
was  800  tons  of  mineral. 

Centennial. — This  mine  produced  150  tons  of 
mineral  in  August. 

Franklin. — The  output  in  August  was  380 
tons  of  mineral. 

Isle  Royale. — Sinking  in  the  new  shaft  on  the 
amygdaloid  is  50  ft.  deep.  An  important  change 
has  been  noted  in  the  character  of  the  rock.  It 
it  no  longer  epidote  but  a  light  colored  amygda¬ 
loid  resembling  the  Kearsarge  lode.  It  is  heav¬ 
ily  charged  with  shot  copper  and  will  run 
2  to  3%  copper.  The  shaft  is  6  by  8  ft.  and  is 
sinking  on  the  dip  of  the  lode.  Work  has  been 
started  200  ft.  from  the  line  of  section  16.  The 
August  output  was  100  tons  of  copper. 

Osceola  Consolidated. — This  mine  produced 
900  tons  of  refined  copper  in  August. 


KEWEENAW  COUNTY — COPPER. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Ahmeek. — Rock  from  this  mine  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  at  the  Isle  Royale  stamp  mill  hereafter. 
Shipments  have  been  forwarded  in  the  past  to 
the  Tamarack  mill,  but  that  mine  will  require 
its  full  capacity  henceforth.  Sinking  in  No.  i 
shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  425  ft.  and  will  be 
bottomed  at  the  4th  level.  The  excellent  show¬ 
ing  which  characterized  work  from  the  surface 
is  still  in  evidence.  No.  2  shaft  is  approaching 
the  2d  level.  It  is  in  good  ground,  but  not  so 
good  as  No.  I.  Owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  elevation  of  the  collars  of  the  two  shafts, 
the  1st  level  in  No.  2  shaft  was  established  at 
a  depth  of  235  ft.  Both  shafts  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  rock  houses  and  the  equipment  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  development  work  under 
way.  In  August  20  tons  of  copper  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

Allouez. — Sinking  in  the  shaft  which  is  going 
down  to  intercept  the  Kearsarge  lode  has  been 
discontinued  at  a  depth  of  1,060  ft.  It  will  be 
resumed  in  a  week  as  the  cutting  of  a  station 
at  the  1,030-ft.  level,  from  which  a  crOss-cut  will 
be  extended  to  the  lode,  will  be  completed  in 
that  time.  In  August  the  shaft  was  sunk  100 
ft.  and  it  will  be  bottomed  in  the  lode  early 
next  month.  A  diamond  drill  is  being  set  up 
in  the  bottom  to  explore  for  the  Kearsarge 
formation.  The  data  secured  by  this  means 
will  guide  the  sinking  of  the  shaft. 

Mohawk. — This  mine  produced  489.5  tons  of 
mineral  in  August. 

Phoenix  Consolidated. — The  August  produc¬ 
tion  was  64  tons  of  refined  copper. 

ONTONAGON  COUNTY — COPPER. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Adventure  Consolidated. — The  output  in  Au¬ 
gust  was  50  tons  of  copper. 

Mass  Consolidated. — This  mine  made  125 
tons  of  copper  in  August. 

Michigan. — This  property  produced  173  tons 
of  mineral  in  August. 


MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Manhattan  Mining  Co. — This  company  has 
incorporated  with  principal  office  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  mine  zinc  near  Joplin,  Mo.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  is  $100,000.  Hiram  U.  Dale,  Frank 
B.  Haggan,  George  Young,  and  Franklin  Col- 
lings,  directors. 


MONTANA. 

FLATHEAD  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  special  Correspondent.) 

Rustler  Mining  Co. — A  new  shaft  will  be 
sunk  on  the  Snowshoe  claim  of  this  company 
to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.  The  property  is  about 
18  miles  from  Libby,  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Montana  Onyx  Co. — This  company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  place  on  the  market  onyx-marble 
taken  from  its  property  fouf  miles  north  of 
Manhattan.  The  material  is  a  crystalline  calc 
sinter  travertine,  which  takes  a  high  polish. 
The  ledge  or  deposit  is  100  ft.  wide. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Bell. — Latsch  Bros.,  of  Clancy,  have  secured 
the  contract  for  extending  tunnel  No.  3  an 
additional  500  ft.  C.  W.  Fleming  owns  the 
property.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Middle  Fork 
of  Warm  Springs  creek,  6  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Alhambra. 

Copper  Mountain  Mining  Co. — Several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  diamond  drill  work  will  be  done 
on  this  property.  J.  H.  McCabe,  Corbin,  is 
manager. 


SILVER  BOW  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Belle. — The  King  and  Johnson  lease  on  this 
property,  which  is  being  worked  through  the 
Ticon  shaft,  is  shipping  about  25  tons  per  day. 
The  ore  is  going  to  the  Washoe  works  at  Ana¬ 
conda. 


NEVADA. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Black  Hawk. — This  group  on  the  Virgin 
river  has  been  leased  and  bonded  to  Wilson  & 
Turner,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  $5,000. 

Golden  Eagle. — A  good  strike  is  reported  on 
this  group  near  Moapa. 

E.  &  F.  Mining  Co. — This  company  is  ship¬ 
ping  ore  to  the  sampler  steadily. 

Dixie. — A  strike  is  reported  on  this  claim 
near  Moapa. 

Los  Angeles. — Rich  copper  ore  is  reported 
on  this  group  near  Goode  Springs  F.  J. 
Cronin  is  the  owner. 

Shoo  Fly. — This  group  of  free  gold  claims  in 
the  Virgin  river  has  been  sold  to  McIntosh  & 
Blake,  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado. 


OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

E.  &  E. — The  mill  at  this  mine  in  the 
Cracker  Creek  district  is  running  steadily. 
Ore  is  being  sacked  and  sent  to  the  smelter. 

Maxwell. — This  group  of  25  claims  on  Rock 
creek  has  been  transferred  to  the  Elkhorn 
Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.  The  reported 
price  is  $60,000. 

Morning. — A  settlement  has  been  effected 
with  the  creditors  of  the  company  owning  the 
group  in  the  Greenhorn  district.  A  new  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  D.  L.  Killen,  president;  H.  H.  Ames, 
vice-president ;  J.  F.  Lane,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  H.  H.  Nicholson,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer.  The  new  corporation  is  known  as  the 
Morning  Gold  Mines  Co. 

Single  Standard  Gold  Co. — A  lo-stamp  mill 
is  to  be  erected  by  this  company  on  its  prop¬ 
erty  on  Eagle  creek. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. — Coal  and  coke 
traffic  originating  on  the  lines  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Erie  for  the  week  of  September  3, 
and  the  year  to  date  was,  in  short  tons: 


jaii.— o. 

WaaV  1  (Mid  1  (Ml!) 

Anthracite .  96,186  3,019,685  3,109i55 

Bituminous . 559,221  17,901.750  18,745,863 

Coke .  179,153  5,607,341  6,748,465 


Total . 834,560  26,528,776  28,604,183 


The  decrease  in  coal  shipments  this  year  is 
934,283,  and  in  coke,  1,141,124  tons. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Barnum. — No.  2  shaft  at  the  colliery  is  be¬ 
ing  fitted  up  with  improved  appliances  for 
handling  coal.  A  telephone  system  has  also 
been  installed. 

Franklin  Coal  Co. — This  company  has 
brought  suit  against  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Co.  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  due 
to  the  company’s  alleged  act  in  mining  $1,500 
worth  of  coal  from  beneath  the  defendant’s 
property  at  Scranton. 

Kingston  Coal  Co. — An  explosion  of  gas 
occurred  in  No.  4  mine  of  this  company,  at 
Edwardsville,  September  3,  in  which  10  men 
were  burned,  four  probably  fatally. 

Reliance  Coal  Co. — The  colliery  of  this  com¬ 
pany  at  Upper  Pittston  has  been  opened  after 
an  idleness  of  20  years.  It  will  employ  about 
200  hands. 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co. — This  company  is  pump¬ 
ing  the  water  from  its  mine  at  New  Boston, 
and  is  constructing  a  new  breaker. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. — Work  has  begun  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  350  coke  ovens  at 
Larimer,  which  have  been  out  of  commission 
for  five  years,  and  have  been  damaged  by 
floods. 

Pittsburg  Terminal  Railroad  S'  Coal  Co. — 
The  Wabash  interests  are  stated  to  have 
bought  for  $12,000,000,  this  company’s  property 
and  .the  West  Side  Belt  Road,  and  its 
branches,  including  all  the  associated  com¬ 
panies  of  the  coal  company.  The  purchase 
covers  15,000  acres  of  coal  in  fee  simple,  1,000 
acres  surface  land,  7  mines,  and  36  miles  of 
railroad,  with  valuable  terminals  in  Pittsburg 
and  Clairton..  The  present  output  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  3,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  deal 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  long 
time  was  finally  closed  by  Winslow  S.  Pierce, 
E.  T.  Jeffrey,  and  Joseph  Ramsay,  Jr.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Wabash,  and  by  Charles  Donnelly, 
William  Flinn,  and  F.  F.  Nicola,  representing 
the  Pittsburg  Terminal  &  Coal  Co. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  special  Correspondent.) 

Gilt  Edge  Maid. — The  electric  power  line 
has  been  completed  from  the  Lead  Belt,  Light 
&  Power  Co.’s  works  at  Pluma  to  the  new 
mill  being  built  by  this  company.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  erected  for  the  mill,  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  on  the  ground. 

Oro  Hondo  Co. — An  extension  of  one  year 
has  been  granted  by  the  owners  on  the  ground 
being  developed  by  this  company.  The  shaft 
will  be  sunk  from  the  1,000  to  the  1,500-ft. 
level.  Stringers  of  good  ore  have  been  en¬ 
countered  at  the  present  depth. 

Safe  Investment. — The  development  work  in 
the  crosscut  on  this  company’s  property  has 
encountered  some  high-grade  ore. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Cochran. — The  Huntington  mill  at  this  mine 
has  been  started.  James  Cochran  is  the  owner. 

Holy  Terror. — 'I'hese  holdings  have  gone  by 
default  to  the  purchasers  of  the  Hedlund  judg¬ 
ment  owing  to  the  impo  isibility  of  raising  the 
necessary  amount  to  redeem  the  property  from 
judgments.  The  new  owners  will  enlarge  the 
40-stamp  mill  to  60  stamps,  and  will  install  a 
roaster  and  cyanide  annex.  The  Holy  Terror 
shaft  will  be  pumped  out  for  the  present  only 
to  the  500-ft.  level.  From  that  level  ore  will 
be  taken  out  from  the  Keystone  vein  on  the 
adjoining  property. 


TENNESSEE. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

It  is  reported  that  a  zinc  oxide  and  lead 
smelter  is  to  be  constructed  at  Memphis  for 
treating  the  zinc  ores  of  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Keller  S’  Indiana  Consolidated  Smelter  Co. 
— This  company  is  erecting  a  smelter  on  its 
property  at  Keller. 

Manila. — This  mine  at  Keller  has  been  in¬ 
spected  with  a  view  to  determining  the  nec¬ 
essary  improvements.  A  smelter  at  West 
Forks  to  treat  its  ores  is  contemplated. 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

Lucky  Day. — Shipments  of  ore  are  being 
made  from  this  mine  at  Everett  to  the  smelter. 

Golden  Chord. — The  power  plant  at  this 
mine  at  Everett  is  now  in  operation. 

Rainey. — Water  is  being  pumped  from  this 
mine  at  Everett  preparatory  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  development  work. 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

Chancellor. — A  stamp  mill  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  this  mine  at  Bellingham. 

North  American. — A  lo-stamp  mil!  is  being 
erected  at  this  mine  at  Bellingham. 


WYOMING. 

CARBON  COUNTY. 

Billy  Creek. — A  vein  carrying  fluorine  or 
tellurium  is  reported  discovered  at  this  place, 
12  miles  from  Encampment. 

King  of  the  Camp. — The  tunnel  at  this  mine 
at  Encampment  is  in  700  feet. 

IVhat  Cheer. — A  plant  of  steam  machinery 
has  been  installed  in  this  mine  at  Encamp¬ 
ment. 


FOREIGN  MINING  NEWS. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA — BOUNDARY  DISTRICT. 

Boundary  Ore  Shipments. — Shipments  for 
the  week  ending  September  3  were  as  follows, 
in  tons:  Granby,  10,230;  Mother  Lode,  3.552; 
Emma,  1,287;  Oro  Denoro,  99;  Mountain  Rose, 
132;  total  for  week,  15,300  tons;  total  for  year 
to  date,  543,719  tons. 


JAPAN. 

IWATE. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  making  complete  arrangements  to 
develop  gold  fields  recently  discovered  in  this 
province.  Government  engineers  estimate  that 
these  fields  will  yield  gold  to  the  value  of 
some  hundreds  of  millions,  and  they  are  now 
preparing  to  start  mining  operations. 


MEXICO. 

NUEVO  LEON. 

National  Metallurgical  Co. — This  company 
will  build  at  Matchuala  a  .smelting  plant  to 
consist  of  a  lead  furnace  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  150  tons  and  a  copper  furnace  of  250  tons 
capacity.  A  500  h.p.  gas  power-plant  will  also 
be  built  as  well  as  a  concentrator. 


MINING  STOCKS. 


(Full  quotations  on  pages  454  and  455.) 


New  York.  Sept.  14. 

There  is  a  strong  undertone  noticeable  in 
most  sections  of  the  market,  but  profit-taking 
by  some  operators  checks  any  advance  that 
would  reflect  public  investment.  It  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  some  of  the  more  important  com¬ 
mission  houses  have  numerous  buying  orders, 
which,  when  placed,  are  expected  to  revive 
interest.  Until  after  the  national  election, 
however,  no  special  trading  need  be  looked  for, 
and  if  the  supporters  of  the  market  are  able 
to  prevent  a  slump  they  will  have  accomplished 
something. 

Amalgamated  copper  on  fair  selling  touched 
$59-.175.  but  later  slid  off  to  $57.00.  Ana¬ 
conda  hovers  around  $21  and  shows  moderate 
sales.  Tennessee  brought  $3i.50@$3i.25  on 
curb,  and  Greene  Consolidated,  $I5@$I4.875. 
White  Knob,  of  Idaho,  came  forward  at  $4.00 
@$3.00  and  British  Columbia  at  $4.875@$4.25, 
the  latter  showing  quite  an  improvement. 

Gold  and  silver  stocks  are  in  small  request. 
Standard  Consolidated,  of  California,  has 
weakened  to  $1.95,  while  Portland,  of  Cripple 
Creek,  changed  hands  at  $1.65.  Consolidated 
California  &  Virginia  on  the  Comstock,  fell 
to  $1,  and  Silver  Hill,  the  Nevada  dividend 
payer,  brought  56c. 


Boston.  Sept.  13. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

On  heavy  realizing  sales  mining  shares  re¬ 
cord  recessions  from  the  high  prices  shown 
last  week,  yet  there  is  a  fair  demand  at  the 
decline.  The  recognized  strength  of  the  metal 
market  may  give  an  added  stimulus  when 
the  trading  turns  for  higher  prices.  Utah 
Consolidated  was  attacked  by  a  bear  clique 
and  broke  from  $43.62^2  to  $40.25.  The  talk 
of  turning  the  company  over  to  Amalgamated, 
share  for  share,  did  more  harm  than  good. 
This,  together  with  a  Lawson  circular,  be¬ 
littling  the  property,  was  responsible  for  the 
selling.  Osceola  showed  a  further  advance  of 


$4  for  the  week,  by  touching  $81.  The  close 
to-night  was  $79.  Wolverine  rose  $i  to  $93.50, 
reacting  $1.50.  Copper  Range  has  been  fairly 
active  between  $58.75  and  $56.75,  closing  at 
$58.3754  to-night.  Lawson,  in  his  characteris¬ 
tic  style,  promises  another  upward  movement 
in  this  stock.*  Speculation  in  Allouez  and 
Isle  Royale  stocks  has  subsided.  The  former 
is  off  $1.6254  to  $12.1214,  and  Isle  Royale  broke 
$3.50  to  $16,  closing  50c.  above  this.  United 
States  mining  is  puzzling  the  street  by  the 
persistent  selling,  which  undoubtedly  comes 
from  an  inside  source.  The  stock  closed  $1.25 
below  a  week  ago  at  $20,  although  it  touched 
$I975-  Quincy  rose  $3.50  to  $93.50,  reacting  to 
$91,  and  Tamarack,  which  broke  $8.50  to 
$109.50,  subsequently  recovered  the  loss.  At¬ 
lantic  is  off  $1.6254  to  $2.75,  Bingham,  $1.3754 
to  $27;  Centennial,  $2  to  $27;  F'ranklin,  $1.50 
to  $8;  Old  Dominion,  $1.50  to  $14.50;  Parrot, 
$1.25  to  $24.50;  Winona,  50  cents  to  $9.50,  and 
Boston  Consolidated,  754c.  to  $6.50.  Mohawk 
made  a  sharp  advance  of  $1.75  to  $49,  but  is 
now  back  to  $46  again.  Calumet  &  Hecla 
sold  at  $5.25(0  $5. 10,  and  Daly-West  at 
$I5.25@$I4.50,  ex-dividend.  Michigan  ad¬ 
vanced  $1.25  to  $6.75  on  Lake  buying.  Mon¬ 
tana  Coal  and  Coke  eased  off  to  $5.75.  Amal¬ 
gamated  touched  $59.6254,  but  fell  back  to 
$57.25.  It  is  felt  certain  in  this  city  that 
the  next  Amalgamated  dividend  will  be  $1. 
It  is  understood  that  control  of  Granby  min¬ 
ing  has  been  secured  by  J.  J.  Hill,  who  will 
assume  the  management  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  shortly.  There  have  been  spasmodic  large 
dealings  in  it  for  some  time  at  prices  down  to 
$3.  It  is  figured  that  twenty  leading  copper 
stocks  show  an  average  recovery  of  nearly 
17  points,  from  the  low  price  this  year  to 
the  high,  and  a  total  increase  in  capital  value 
of  almost  $60,000,000.  From  this  high  point  of 
1904  to  the  low  of  1903  these  stocks  showed  a 
shrinkage  of  almost  $250,000,000. 


Colorado  Springs.  Sept.  9. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Cripple  Creek  stocks’  have  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Prices  have  held  firm  in  most  cases 
and  marked  advances  in  a  few. 

The  Henry  Adney  mine  on  Beacon  Hill 
is  reported  sold  to  Colorado  Springs  capi¬ 
talists  for  over  $100,000.  This  is  one  of  the 
new  mines  which  has  recently  been  taking  out 
some  fine  ore.  El  Paso  has  been  the  feature, 
reaching  the  high  mark  in  its  history,  selling 
to-day  for  965^0.  This  company  is  now  pay¬ 
ing  a  ic.  dividend  monthly,  and  has  about 
$250,000  in  the  treasury.  Elkton  sold  to-day 
for  6yy%c.,  C.  K.  &  N.,  3o54c.,  Isabella,  21 54c. 
Portland  sold  during  the  week  for  $1.65,  and 
Work  for  9c. 


San  Francisco.  Sept.  8. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

So  little  attention  is  being  given  to  the  Com¬ 
stocks,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  fluctuation 
in  Best  &  Belcher,  that  the  exchange  has  a 
holiday  aspect. 

To-day  Consolidated  California  &  Vir¬ 
ginia  sold  at  $1.05,  Ophir,  $2.25,  Best  &  Bel¬ 
cher,  $1.15,  Mexican,  $1,  and  Occidental  Con¬ 
solidated,  75c. 

Only  the  specialties  have  been  traded  in  on 
the  San  Francisco  &  Tonopah  Exchange  at 
prices  that  vary  little  from  last  week. 

Oil  shares  were  moderately  dealt  in. 


Monterey.  Sept.  7. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

New  York  exchange  was  quiet  during  the 
week,  dropping  from  215  to  214.75,  though  sil¬ 
ver  has  also  dropped  0.25c.  in  New  York. 

Mining  stocks  have  been  more  active.  Dos 
Estrellas,  of  El  Oro,  sold  at  $2,000,  and  Alde- 
baran  at  $60;  Buen  Despacho,  $58;  Borda 
Antiqua,  $22,  and  Equidad,  $25;  San  Carlos  y 
Anexas,  of  Zacatecas,  $40.  In  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Barreno  sold  at  $80  and  La  Paz,  Matehuala, 
at  $201.  The  Nucleo,  of  Oaxaca,  brought  $10. 
In  Pachuca  stocks,  San  Rafael  brought  $1,950, 
San  Francisco  $104,  and  Soledad  $^o. 
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COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Sept  14. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  continues  quiet. 
Demand  shows  a  slight  improvement  at  some 
all-rail  points  in  Eastern  territory,  owing  to 
better  buying  at  small  yards.  In  the  West,  re¬ 
tail  buying  has  picked  up  a  little;  this  is  to 
be  expected  since  retail  business  in  most  West¬ 
ern  territory  has  been  extremely  quiet  during 
the  summer.  In  general,  wholesale  business 
is  listless  in  all  consuming  territories. 

The  production  of  coal  continues  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  meet  the  limited  market  needs. 
All  companies  are  yet  obliged  to  shut  down 
collieries  on  account  of  coal  standing  in  cars, 
showing  that  the  attempts  at  restriction  have 
not  cut  the  output  down  'to  market  require¬ 
ments.  The  shipments  from  the  mines  in  Au¬ 
gust  are  officially  estimated  as  4,331,854  tons, 
compared  with  4,623,227  tons  in  July,  making 
the  shipments  for  the  eight  months  38,212,288 
tons,  corresponding  with  43431,849  tons  in 
1903.  The  present  demand  is  mostly  for  stove 
and  chestnut  sizes. 

At  the  head  of  the  lakes  arrivals  have  been 
heavy  enough  to  cause  delays  in  unloading; 
the  movement  from  the  docks  has  been  light. 
In  Chicago  territory  retail  markets  are  more 
active.  Wholesale  buying,  however,  shows  no 
improvement.  All  sizes,  except  possibly  chest¬ 
nut,  are  in  full  supply.  The  arrivals  of  all- 
rail  coal  are  equal  to  market  needs.  Along  the 
lower  lakes  and  in  Canadian  territory  some 
improvement  in  retail  trade  is  noted  at  cer¬ 
tain  points.  In  Atlantic  seaboard  territory, 
except  for  the  slight  increase  in  orders  from 
small  all-rail  yards,  business  is  quiet.  In  fact, 
in  most  Eastern  territory,  both  the  wholesale 
and  the  retail  markets  are  almost  lifeless,  and 
need  cold  weather  to  make  them  active  again. 
The  steam  sizes  continue  in  abundant  supply. 
A  feature  of  the  trade  in  New  York  harbor 
territory  is  an  increasing  demand  for  No.  2 
buckwheat  at  the  expense  of  No.  i.  This  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  due  to  users  installing  devices  by 
which  the  smaller  sizes  can  be  burnt  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

BITUMINOUS. 

There  are  signs  of  improvement  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  bituminous  trade,  at  some  local¬ 
ities  demand  being  stronger.  Prices,  however, 
remain  about  the  same,  and  good  grades  of 
Clearfield  can  be  had  around  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  harbor  shipping  port.  Other  grades  sell 
for  more  or  less  according  to  quality,  and  the 
specialties  bring  above  $3.  Producers  continue 
to  curtail  outputs,  though  the  tonnage  mined  is 
probably  increasing.  The  most  talked  of  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  trade  at  present  is  the  increase  in 
all-rail  business  to  New  England  points,  and 
its  effect  on  tidewater  shipments.  This  all¬ 
rail  competition  is  felt  especially  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  filled  from  the 'nearer  Long  Island  sound 
ports. 

The  Seaboard  Carriers’  Association  has  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  tied  up,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  vessel  situation  materi¬ 
ally.  Enough  vessels  can  be  had  to  take  care 
of  the  business  offered,  while  freight  rates  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  schedule  named  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
charters  without  the  association  limitations  on 
loading  and  discharging  days. 

Trade  in  the  far  East  is  not  active,  though 
sufficient  orders  are  coming  from  that  territory 
to  take  care  of  what  coal  is  arriving,  and  or¬ 
ders  from  shoal  water  ports  to  fill  bins  for  the 
winter  begin  to  make  a  show  in  the  market. 
Along  Long  Island  sound  the  ports  farthest 
■east  report  considerable  activity,  but  the  ports 
nearer  New  York  are  complaining  of  all-rail 
competition,  especially  from  the  through  rates 
named  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Trade  at 
New  York  harbor  points  is  dull.  All-rail  trade 
is  active,  with  prices  strong. 

Transportation  from  mines  to  tidewater  is 
poorer  than  it  was,  requiring  about  a  week,  and 
coal  is  not  taken  off  lateral  roads  by  the  main 
lines  as  promptly  as  formerly.  Car  supply  is 
up  to  all  demands  of  those  individuals  giving 
proper  dispatch  in  unloading  at  tidewater.  In 
the  coastwise  vessel  market  vessels  are  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  supply,  and  rates  are  not  strong.  We 
quote  current  rates  from  Philadelphia  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Providence,  New  Bedford  and  IvOng 
Island  sound,  60c. ;  Boston,  Portland,  Salem 


and  Bath,  75c. ;  Lynn,  Newburyport  and  Ban¬ 
gor,  85c.;  Portsmouth,  80C. ;  Gardiner,  80c.  and 
towages ;  Saco,  90c.  and  towages.  From  New 
York  harbor  rates  are  50c.  to  around  Cape 
Cod. 

Birmingham.  Sept.  12 
{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Through  the  introduction  of  more  and  more 
non-union  labor  in  the  mines  of  the  furnace 
companies  where  the  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  out  on  strike,  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  Alabama  is  steadily  improving,  and 
promises  to  be  almost  normal  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  non-union  mines,  convict  mines  and  mines 
where  a  temporary  contract  has  been  signed 
with  union  miners  are  increasing  the  aggregate 
production.  A  large  amount  of  labor  brought 
in  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other  States, 
is  being  put  to  work  and  through  court  in¬ 
junctions  there  promises  to  be  less  interference 
with  this  labor  than  at  first.  The  coke  output 
is  improving.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  in  the  last  four  weeks,  has  started 
nearly  400  coke  ovens.  The  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  has  mines  in  operation  at 
Blocton,  Johns,  Sumpter,  Pratt  City  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
is  getting  coal  out  at  Blossburg,  New  Found, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  where  union 
miners  have  been  employed  heretofore.  The 
Tutweiler  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  has  mines 
at  Short  Creek  and  Blossburg  in  operation ; 
the  Lacey-Buek  at  Graves,  and  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  are  getting  coal  at  Warner 
mines.  Officials  of  these  companies  declare 
that  they  have  won  the  strike  already,  while 
leaders  of  the  miners’  organization  say  that 
their  men  remain  loyal,  and  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  furnish  money  to  keep  up  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  months. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 
has  started  a  battery  of  150  coke  ovens  at 
Bessemer,  and  will  soon  be  producing  almost 
enough  coke  there  to  supply  two  or  three  fur¬ 
naces. 

The  commercial  coal  operators  have  orders 
on  hand  for  every  ton  of  coal  they  can  mine. 
The  strike  has  advanced  prices,  and  they  are 
reaping  the  benefit,  not  paying  the  miners 
more  than  they  paid  seven  months  ago,  and 
selling  coal  at  from  15  to  25c.  more  per 
ton.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  at 
Corona,  in  Walker  county  (non-union),  has 
restored  a  10%  cut  in  wages  made  last  April. 


Chicago.  Sept.  12. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  last  week  has  seen  a  slight  but  apoarent- 
ly  general  increase  in  anthracite  sales,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  attributed  to  the  return  of  house¬ 
holders  to  their  city  homes  and  the  coming  of 
cool  days  in  the  northwest.  Retailers  say  that 
during  the  summer  customers  have  shown  un¬ 
usual  indifference,  and  this  lethargy  can  be 
broken  only  by  sharp  weather.  To  all  appear¬ 
ances  the  use  of  anthracite  will  be  as  heavy 
as  ever,  there  being  few  users  by  choice  of 
bituminous  remaining  from  the  experience  of 
two  years  ago,  when  bituminous  stoves  and 
furnaces  were  devised  in  great  numbers  and 
generally  used.  The  increase  in  the  demand 
for  anthracite  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
is  chiefly  for  the  small  sizes.  Dock  stores  are 
now  so  large  all  along  the  lakes  as  to  excite 
no  apprehension  of  scarcity  this  winter. 

Dealers  in  bituminous  still  report  dulness. 
The  resumption  of  work  generally  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  other 
cities  has  improved  the  market  for  fine  coals. 
Business,  however,  is  not  generally  running 
up  to  its  full  capacity,  and  this  affects  the  de¬ 
man  for  all  kinds  and  grades  of  coal.  West¬ 
ern  run-of-mine  and  screenings  are  decidedly 
weak,  the  former  selling  at  $i.30@$i.6s  and 
the  latter  at  8oc.@$i.50.  Western  lump,  for 
steam  purposes,  brings  $1.70(3,$  1.90,  and  is  sell¬ 
ing  somewhat  better  than  last  week.  Of 
Eastern  coals  Hocking  seems  to  be  in  the  best 
condition,  the  demand  being  reported  excep¬ 
tionally  good  at  $2.90(ft$3.  Smokeless  is  ap¬ 
parently  gaining,  though  slowly,  and  brings 
$3.50(g$4  for  lump  and  egg,  and  $2.90(g$3.i5 
for  run-of-mine.  Youghiogheny  is  in  slight 
demand  at  $2.90(g$3.  Shipments  of  Eastern 
coals  in  general  are  well  restricted  to  the  de¬ 
mand. 


Cleveland.  Sept.  13. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  coal  situation  seems  to  be  stiffening  up 
a  little.  Some  of  the  operators  are  beginning 
to  ask  better  prices  for  the  material  which 
they  are  producing.  This  has  been  seen  par- 
ticuularly  in  the  slack  trade.  Heretofore,  some 
of  the  operators,  having  slack  piled  on  the 
ground,  were  willing  to  make  sixty-day  de¬ 
liveries  at  25c.  at  the  mine,  with  contracts  in 
future  at  40c.(S45c.  Now  all  of  the  mines 
are  holding  for  at  least  40c.  at  the  mines,  and 
some  of  them  are  asking  more.  On  certain 
grades  of  steam  coal  the  price  has  stiffened  a 
little  too.  The  market  quotations  on  these 
grades  are  95c.  and  $1.  This  coal  has  a  certain 
value  in  the  domestic  market,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  the  price  is  a  little  stronger.  In  the 
grades  are  95c.^$i.  This  coal  has  a  certain 
ment,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  prices 
have  improved  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  lake  coal  conditions  have  not  improved 
very  much.  The  movement  continues  about  as 
it  has  been  all  summer.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  boats  but  a  good  supply  of  them  to  offset 
the  demand.  This  leaves  the  trade  without 
any  very  interesting  feature.  The  rates  of  car¬ 
riage  remain  as  they  have  been.  It  appears 
that  the  total  movement  for  the  year  is  still 
behind  last  year,  and  some  apprehension  has 
been  expressed  that  the  rush  in  the  late  fall 
might  not  find  boats  to  carry  the  material 
which  it  is  desired  to  move,  leaving  a  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  in  the  upper  lake  region.  There 
is,  however,  a  question  whether  the  upoer  lake 
region  will  take  quite  as  much  coal  this  year 
as  last. 

The  domestic  trade  is  improving  steadily. 
The  Massilon  Coal  Co.  has  not  advanced  -'rices 
as  yet,  although  such  an  action  is  expected  soon. 
The  coke  situation  remains  unchanged.  There 
may  be  a  slight  improvement  in  the  demand 
from  foundries,  but  the  call  from  the  furnaces 
is  not  increased.  Prices  hold  steady  at  the 
bottom  figures. 


Pittsburg.  Sept.  13. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — Records  for  coal  production  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  continue  to  be  broken,  and 
all  railroad  coal  mines  are  in  full  operation. 
Some  of  the  river  mines  are  idle  on  account 
of  low  water.  There  are  plenty  of  railroad 
cars,  and  shipments  to  lake  ports  continue 
heavy.  The  most  important  movement  in  coal 
circles  during  the  week  was  the  purchase  by 
the  Wabash  Railroad  of  the  entire  properties 
of  the  Pittsburg  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal 
Co.  The  deal  includes  about  15,000  acres  of 
the  finest  coal  land  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
and  seven  new  and  finely  equipped  coal  mines, 
assuring  the  Wabash  a  coal  traffic  of  about 
3,000,000  tons  annually.  It  also  obtains  36 
miles  of  terminal  railroad,  a  half  mile  of 
frontage  on  the  Pittsburg  harbor,  and  connec¬ 
tions  with  every  railroad  system  leading  into 
Pittsburg.  The  West  Side  Belt  Railroad,  as 
the  railroad  is  known,  gives  the  Wabash  con¬ 
nections  which  insures  it  not  only  a  large 
coal  tonnage,  but  also  facilities  for  capturing 
iron  and  steel  freight.  Prices  of  coal  remain 
unchanged  and  run-of-mine  is  still  quoted  at 
$i@$i.io  a  ton  at  the  mine. 

C onnellsville  Coke. — The  coke  trade  shows 
a  great  improvement,  and  the  production  will 
likely  reach  the  200,ooo-ton  mark  this  week. 
The  production  last  week  was  191,773  tons 
compared  with  163,698  tons  the  previous  week. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same,  $1.50  for  fur¬ 
nace  and  $i.85@$2  for  foundry.  The  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week  aggregated  9.761  cars  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  To  Pittsburg  and  river 
from  foundries. 

San  Francisco.  Sept.  8. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  continues  steady.  Some  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Australian  coal  are  rather  scarce. 
Lower  prices  for  fuel  oil  are  promised,  which 
will  not  help  coal. 

J.  W.  Harrison’s  circular  of  this  date  says: 
Since  the  S.  S.  Ventura  left  the  following  ves¬ 
sels  have  arrived  from  Australia,  viz.,  Braca- 
dale,  2,988  tons;  Osterbek,  2430  tons;  Inver- 
cauld,  2^07  tons;  Puako,  2,100  tons;  Thomlie- 
bank,  3479  tons;  total,  13,104  tons.  There  are 
five  cargoes  of  Newcastle  coal  now  afloat  which 
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are  31  vessels  in  all  on  the  engaged  list  to 
carry  coal  for  here,  their  aggregate  carrying 
capacity  is  about  76,000  tons;  19  of  which  are 
already  en  route,  and  12  are  yet  to  load.  In 
August,  1903,  the  deliveries  here  of  Colonial 
coal  aggregated  53,322  tons;  in  August,  this 
year,  the  total  amount  delivered  footed  up  16,- 
604  tons,  a  pronounced  shrinkage  in  Austra¬ 
lian  shipments.  Importers  from  Australia  re¬ 
port  a  scarcity  of  coal  carriers  at  loading  ports, 
and  full  frieght  rates  are  demanded  by  ship¬ 
owners,  as  the  demand  for  Colonial  products 
here  is  exceedingly  light;  doubtless  there  will 
be  a  marked  falling  off  of  coal  imports  for  the 
balance  of  this  year.  The  consumption  of  coal 
for  steam  uses  continues  to  diminish,  fuel 
oil  being  substituted  for  it,  insomuch  sa  that 
our  Coast  collieries  can  readily  supply  all  our 
local  requirements;  there  will  always  be  a  lim¬ 
ited  market  here  for  certain  grades  of  foreign 
coals  for  house  uses.  Our  wholesale  dealers 
are  all  complaining  of  dullness  pervading  the 
fuel  market;  the  only  valid  reason  they  can 
assign  is  that  consumers  are  utilizing  oil  in¬ 
stead  of  coal. 

Pacific  coast  coals  in  large  lots  to  dealers  are 
quoted  as  follows:  Wellington  and  New  Wel¬ 
lington,  $8;  Richmond,  $7.50;  Roslyn,  $7; 
Seattle  and  Bryant,  $6.50;  Beaver  Hill  and 
Coos  Bay,  $5.50;  white  ash,  $5.25.  For 
Rocky  Mountain  coals,  ex-car,  to  dealers,  prices 
are  $14  for  Colorado  anthracite,  $11.50  for 
Castle  Gate,  Clear  Creek,  Rock  Springs  and 
Sunnyside.  Eastern  coal  is  nominal  at  $14  for 
Pennsj'lvania  anthracite  and  $13  for  Cumber¬ 
land.  Foreign  coal  in  cargo  lots  is  quoted  at 
$13  for  Welsh  anthracite,  ^.50  for  cannel  and 
$7.50  for  Wallsend  and  Brymbo. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade.  Sept.  14. 

Though  orders  for  export  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  it  does  not  appear  that  producers  are 
getting  much  more  than  the  usual  run  of  ex¬ 
port  business. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  into  Germany,  for 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  metric  tons: 

1903.  1004.  ChanKea. 

Coal . 3,717.971  3,748,3971.  30,426 

Brown  coal . 4,630,813  4,323,421  D.  216.392 

Coke .  247,077  296,2501.  49,173 

Totals. . . 8,504,861  8,368.068  0.136.703 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  imported  was 
from  Great  Britain.  The  brown  coal,  or 
lignite,  was  all  from  Austria. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  Germany,  for 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  metric  tons : 


1903.  1004.  Changes. 

Coal . 9.618303  9,045,4131.  326,610 

Brown  coal .  13,691  13,020  D.  662 

Coke. . 1,463.726  1,672.0021.  108,277 


Totals . 10,096.210  11330,4441.  434,225 


The  larger  exports  of  coal  were  to  Austria, 
Holland  and  Belgium;  of  coke  to  France  and 
Belgium. 

Coal  production  in  Germany,  for  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31,  is  reported  as  follows, 
in  metric  tons : 

1903.  1904.  Changes. 

Brown  coal . 25,205,385  27,028,1481.  1,822.763 

Coal . 65,847,206  68,807,3031.  2,960,097 


Total  mined . 91,062,591  95,835,4511.  4,782,860 

Coke  made .  6,535,765  7.035.2391.  499,464 

Briquettes  made -  5,740,645  6,354,1221.  673,477 

The  mines  of  Prussia  furnished  this  year 

64,306,739  tons  of  the  coal  mined,  and  22,871,- 
504  tons  of  the  brown  coal,  or  liquite. 

Messrs.  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  London  and 
Cardiff,  report  under  date  of  September  3,  as 
follows :  The  Welsh  coal  market  remains  quiet 
and  unaltered.  Quotations  are:  Best  Welsh 
steam  coal,  $3.66;  seconds,  $3.42;  thirds,  $3.30; 
dry  coals,  $3.30;  best  Monmouthshire,  $3.30; 
seconds,  $3.24;  best  small  steam  coal,  $2.10; 
seconds,  $1.80;  other  sorts,  $1.68. 

The  above  prices  for  Cardiff  coal  are  all 
f.o.b.  Cardiff,  Penarth  or  Barry,  while  those 
for  Monmouthshire  are  f.o.b  Newport,  both 
exclusive  of  wharfage,  but  inclusive  of  export 
duty,  and  are  for  cash  in  30  days,  less  25% 
discount. 

The  outwafd  freight  market  continues  quiet 
and  unchanged.  Some  quotations  are :  Genoa, 
$1.14;  Naples,  $1.02;  Las  Palmas,  $1.32;  St. 
Vincent,  $1.44;  Rio,  $2.04;  Santos,  $2.46; 
Buenos  Ayres,  $1.68. 


IRON  TRADE  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Sept.  14. 

In  general  the  tone  of  the  iron  and  steel 
markets  is  appreciably  better,  slight  increases 
in  demand  being  reported  here  and  there.  At 
the  same  time  things  will  not  be  on  a  firm 
basis  until  after  the  trade  has  seen  the  effect 
of  expected  cuts  in  the  prices  of  billets,  and 
possibly  rails.  Immediate  improvement  will 
hardly  follow  any  reductions,  as  the  cuts  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  in  steel  plates  and  structural 
shapes  have  not  led  to  any  increase  of  orders. 
Lower  quotations  than  those  announced  are 
reported  made,  and  with  the  market  in  this 
condition,  buyers  will  obviously  wait  until  they 
are  certain  that  they  can  get  no  farther  con¬ 
cessions.  The  pig  iron  market  shows  slight 
changes.  Two  furnaces  have  blown  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  and  demands  on  Pittsburg  and  Valley 
furnaces  are  improving  In  the  East,  No.  i 
foundry  is  particularly  wanted.  The  Lake 
Superior  iron  market  continues  rather  dull, 
with  prices  unchanged. 

Pig  Iron  Production. — From  the  statements 
of  the  blast  furnaces,  it  appears  that  on  Sep¬ 
tember  I  there  were  183  coke  and  anthracite 
furnaces  in  blast,  having  a  total  weekly  ca¬ 
pacity  of  292,100  tons.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
about  8,000  tons  for  charcoal  iron,  making  the 
present  producing  capacity  300,100  tons  week¬ 
ly.  The  estimate  of  pig  iron  output  made  by 
the  Iron  Age  is  2,346,700  tons,  including  char¬ 
coal  iron.  This  would  bring  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31 
up  to  10,520,138  tons,  an  average  of  1,315,017 
tons  monthly. 

Unsold  stocks  reported  August  31  were  610,- 
390  tons,  a  decrease  of  59.950  tons  during  the 
month. 


Birmingham.  Sept.  12. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  has  been  slight  improvement  in  pig 
iron  production,  two  furnaces  recently  starting 
to  make  iron,  one  of  them  new.  The  Wood¬ 
ward  Iron  Co.  has  one  furnace  making  iron 
again,  and  the  Lookout  Mountain  Iron  Co.  has 
blown  in  its  new  furnace  at  Battelle,  in  DeKalb 
county,  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  (Queen  &  Crescent),  between  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Chattanooga.  The  latter  furnace 
will  have  a  daily  output  of  300  tons.  It  is  the 
most  modern  furnace  in  the  South,  having 
skip,  hoist,  etc.  Coal,  ore  and  limestone  are 
near,  and  the  company  has  erected  a  battery 
of  coke  ovens.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  is  preparing  to  start  one  or  two 
of  its  Bessemer  furnaces.  The  Sloss-Shef- 
field  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  is  making  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  at  the  five  furnaces  in  operation. 
The  Lacey-Buek  Iron  Co.  has  one,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  three, 
the  Tennessee  Co.  five  furnaces,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Iron  Co.  one  in  blast. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  iron, 
though  sales  are  in  small  lots.  Quotations  are 
firm  with  indications  of  improving.  Reports, 
No.  2  foundry  being  delivered  right  along  for 
$9.25  on  recent  contracts,  could  not  be  veri¬ 
fied.  No.  2  foundry  is  still  quoted  at  $9.50 
per  ton,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  anxiety  to 
sell.  The  furnace  men  intimate  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  'demand  for  all  the  iron 
they  are  to  make  this  year  yet,  and  that  No. 
2  foundry  will  hold  at  $9  50  as  the  minimum. 
There  is  some  shipment  from  surplus  stocks. 

The  following  quotations  are  given :  No.  i 
foundry,  $10;  No.  2,  $9.50;  No.  3,  $9;  No.-  4, 
$8.50;  gray  forge,  $8@$8.5o;  No.  i,  soft,  $10; 
No.  2,  $9.50. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Work¬ 
ers  has  again  made  efforts  to  make  a 
temporary  contract  with  the  Tennessee  Co., 
but  the  company  stands  for  the  “open  shop,” 
and  that  policy  is  prevailing.  The  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.’s  mills  here  are  quiet.  The 
steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Co.  at  Ensley 
continues  to  work  every  day,  and  the  steel  rail 
production  holds  up  well,  with  indications  of 
a  steady  delivery  on  orders  for  several  months. 
The  cast-iron  pipe  concerns  are  well  supplied 
with  orders. 


Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  doing  fair¬ 
ly  well,  considering  local  and  general  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Birmingham  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  for¬ 
merly  the  Hood  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  has. 
its  steel  furnace  for  castings  in  operation. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  Shelby 
Iron  Co.,  manufacturing  charcoal  iron,  will 
blow  out  its  remaining  furnace  at  Shelby  short¬ 
ly,  the  company  having  a  fairly  good  quantity 
of  iron  on  hand  and  furnaces  needing  repairs. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  this  State 
in  August  was  about  83,000  tons,  of  which 
the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  made  over 
33,000  tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  September 
production  will  be  fully  95,000  tons.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1903,  the  production  was  over  104,000 
tons. 


Chicago.  Sept.  12. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market  have 
changed  but  little  in  the  last  w'eek;  buying 
is  fairly  good,  the  general  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  healthy,  and  things  are  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were.  Sellers  and  buyers  seen* 
to  have  concluded  that  the  business  is  on  a 
solid  basis  again,  and  present  fluctuations  are 
caused  by  varying  demand  rather  than  the 
needs  of  furnacemen.  Sales  of  the  week  have 
been  in  small  lots. 

Northern  furnaces  are  in  a  strong  condi¬ 
tion,  and  those  in  this  district  are  increasing 
outputs.  The  closing  of  the  Pullman  and  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  plants  will  make  little 
difference  with  home  consumption  on  the  basis 
of  existing  contracts,  for  the  general  market 
is  fairly  steady  in  its  demands.  Southern 
agents  report  a  willingness  to  hold  off  until 
after  the  presidential  election  on  large  orders,, 
both  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  say  their  sales  are  satisfactory,, 
everything  considered.  While  these  conditions- 
continue  the  market  cannot  be  said  to  be 
weakening. 

Quotations  are :  Southern  No.  2,  $9.50® 
$9.75  Birmingham,  or  $I3.I5@$I3.40  Chicago; 
Northern  No.  2,  $13.25(^13.75;  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  charcoal,  $I4.50@$I5.  Coke  is  steady,, 
with  the  demand  rather  light,  the  price  contin¬ 
uing  $4.65@$4.75  for  Connellsville. 


Cleveland.  Sept.  13. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Iron  Ore. — The  market  has  heard  of  some 
new  buying  orders  likely  to  come  into  the 
market  immediately,  but  there  has  been  no 
definite  news,  however,  of  this.  The  market 
has  been  rather  dull  with  prices  Unchanged- 
Freight  rates  remain  at  65c.  from  Duluth; 
60C.  from  Marquette  and  50c.  from  Escanaba. 
Prices  have  not  changed.  Bessemer  old  ran<ye 
is  quoted  $3.25  f.o.b.  Lake  Erie  docks ;  non- 
bessemer  old  range  at  $2.6o@$2.75;  bessemer 
Mesaba  at  $3  and  non-bessemer  Mesaba  at 

$2.40@$2.50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  only  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  foundry  iron  is  that  buyers  are  demand¬ 
ing  rather  liberal  shipments  on  contracts,  and 
are  taking  the  material  quickly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  demands  exceed  the  provisions  of 
the  contracts,  indicating  that  melting  has  in¬ 
creased.  Buyers  are  talking  of  covering  their 
needs  more  extensively  and  for  a  little  further 
ahead  but  seem  to  shy  at  the  better  prices 
demanded.  The  foundry  quotations  are  based 
on  $12  at  the  furnace  for  No.  2  in  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  $12.25  in  the  valleys  for  No.  2  on 
contract.  There  is  some  better  buying  of 
basic,  but  the  market  does  not  seem  to  im¬ 
prove  as  much  as  expected.  The  furnaces 
in  operation  have  not  much  material  for  sale, 
and  the  others  will  not  resume  activity  while 
prices  hang  where  they  are,  namely,  $ii.50(^ 
$11.75  in  the  valleys.  There  is  a  little  better 
inquiry  for  bessemer,  but  prices  are  no 
stronger,  though  the  better  tone  in  the  steel 
trade  may  ultimately  help. 

Finished  Material. — The  market  has  shown 
a  decided  tendency  toward  improvement  in 
some  quarters  and  a  waiting  tendency  in 
others.  There  has  been  better  buying  of 
bars  both  for  spot  shipments  and  on  con¬ 
tracts.  The  prices  in  bar  steel  have  been  firm 
and  they  have  imparted  some  strength  to  iron, 
which  had  been  weak.  Bessemer  bar  steel  is 
selling  at  1.35c.  Pittsburg,  while  open  hearth  is 
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quoted  at  1.40c.  Pittsburg.  Bar  iron  is  quoted 
l.25c.@i.30c.  at  the  mill,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  sale.  There  is  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment,  the  lower  prices  being  made  only  under 
stress  of  strong  competition  for  good  orders. 
In  both  structural  and  plates  buyers  expect 
further  declines,  but  in  some  instances  buying 
is  held  up  only  temporarily.  In  sheets  buying 
has  improved,  the  market  being  broader.  The 
only  changes  in  prices  have  been  on  1-2,  1-4, 
and  3-16-in.,  due  to  the  cut  in  plates.  The 
other  prices  have  held  firm.  There  is  some 
talk  of  a  cut  in  billets,  and  the  market  is  steady 
and  dull  pending  a  decision  on  the  price  ques¬ 
tion.  A  reduction  is  expected. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  market,  although  the  change  has 
been  merely  sentimental.  Prices  are  a  little 
stronger. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  are  more  numerous,  but 
sales  are  in  small  lots.  For  northern  iron  we 
quote:  No.  iX  foundry,  $I4.75@$t5;  No.  2X, 
$i4(g;$i4.25 ;  forge,  $I3@$I3.25.  For  Southern 
iron  on  dock  prices  are  about  as  follows :  No. 
i.40@i.50c.,  in  large  lots,  with  steel  at  i.45@ 
$13.25;  No.  3  foundry,  $I2.7S@$I3;  forge, 
$I2.25@$I2.50;  No.  I  soft,  $i3-50(a$i375 ;  No. 
2  soft,  $i3@$i3-25- 

Bar  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  buying.  Refined  bars  are  quoted  at 
i.40@i.45c.,  in  large  lots,  with  steel  at  i.45@ 
i-SSc.  Common  iron  bars  can  be  had  for  1.35c. 
per  pound. 

Plate. — Demand  continues  ilght.  We  quote 
1.545c.  for  %-in.  tank  plate  in  carloads  at  tide¬ 
water,  with  other  grades  in  proportion. 

Steel  Rails. — Quotations  remain  $28  for 
standard  sections,  f.  o.  b.  mills.  Quotations  for 
light  rails  show  considerable  variation,  ranging 
from  as  low  as  $21  for  40-lb.  up  to  $24  for 
I2-Ib.,  f.  o.  b.  mills  in  large  lots. 

Structural  Material. — The  local  demand  is 
not  likely  to  change  until  the  labor  situation 
has  materially  changed.  We  quote  on  large 
lots  at  tidewater,  i.55@i.8oc.  for  beams,  angles 
and  channels. 


Philadelphia.  Sept.  13. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron. — Our  foundrymen  are  out  for  No. 
2  and  No.  i  foundry.  The  stovemakers  are 
ready  to  make  large  contracts  provided  they 
can  get  just  one  more  concession.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  concession  would  have  been  extended, 
but  to-day  the  feeling  is  different.  Our  con¬ 
sumers  of  No.  I  foundry  were  never  so  short 
of  really  good  No.  i  foundry  as  they  are  to-day. 
Some  have  put  up  with  the  inferior  stuff,  that 
has  given  more  or  less  trouble.  The  agents  of 
the  No.  I  foundry  ironmakers  are  now  canvass¬ 
ing  the  market  and  say  they  are  going  to  have 
their  share  of  business  soon.  There  is  little 
change  in  prices,  except  a  growing  firmness, 
and  there  is  no  call  for  the  inferior  grades. 

Billets. — The  billet  demand  is  going  to  boom. 
The  conference  on  prices  will  settle  the  placing 
of  several  thousand  tons.  Our  people  are  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  have  this  difference  settled ; 
they  have  considerable  new  work  in  hand 
and  want  the  stuff.  They  do  not  believe  that 
billets  are  going  to  remain  at  $19.  Some  say 
the  price  will  reach  $16  before  bottom  is 
reached.  Stocks  here  are  very  light. 

Bar  Iron. — The  bar  iron  market  is  weak  and 
dull,  we  are  told,  but  we  happen  to  know  the 
mills  are  running  along  just  as  they  have  been 
all  fall,  in  fact  the  bar  iron  situation  is  better 
than  either  the  mill  men  or  store  keepers  admit. 

Shce)  Iron. — Quite  a  lot  of  sheet  iron  has 
been  bought  in  small  lots  since  Monday,  for  lo¬ 
cal  building  requirements  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  better. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — Shop  work  is  improving, 
the  Pennsylvania  car  shops  and  machine  shops 
have  started  up,  most  of  them  full  time,  and 
there  is  a  much  stronger  undertone  in  the  lesser 
outside  local  industries  into  which  pipes  and 
tubes  enter. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  agents  who  represent 
merchant  steel  markers  have  not  been  crowd¬ 
ing  the  market;  in  fact  they  have  been  letting 
things  go,  but  they  are  now  back  again  with 
order  bwks  and  are  quietly  extending  induce¬ 


ments  to  consumers  to  place  orders  now.  They 
have  succeeded  in  several  instances. 

Plate  Iron. — The  differential  allowed  in  plates 
for  heavy  work  is  having  its  effect  and  our 
plate  people  are  picking  up  considerable  new 
business. 

Structural  Material. — The  same  observation 
applies  to  structural  material,  especially  for 
ship  building  work,  and  a  large  tonnage  has 
already  been  placed  with  the  assurance  from 
ship  builders  of  future  orders.  Soft  steel  bars 
are  1.445c. 

Steel  Rails. — The  disturbance  in  the  steel  rail 
market  will  not  be  settled  until  the  October 
meeting,  when  a  vigorous  effort  will  be  made 
to  put  prices  at  a  point  where  a  prospective  de¬ 
mand  for  over  100,000  tons  will  be  encouraged. 

Scrap. — There  is  a  general  improvement  in 
demand  for  scrap,  but  prices  are  way  down. 


Pittsburg.  Sept.  13. 

{From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  efforts  of  some  leading  independent  steel 
interests  to  prevent  price  reductions  on  struc¬ 
tural  material  and  plates  last  week  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  However,  some  of  the  strongest  op¬ 
ponents  of  price  changes  now  admit  that  the 
action  taken  will  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial 
and  stimulate  trade.  The  beam  pool  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  in  structural  shapes  of  $4 
a  ton,  the  new  prices  being,  in  carload  or  larger 
lots  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg:  Beams  and  channels, 
15-in.  and  under,  angles,  3  by  2  to  6  by  6  in. 
inclusive,  and  zees,  1.40c.;  tees,  3-in.  and  over, 
1.45c.;  beams  and  channels,  over  15-in.,  1.50c. 
The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  entered  the  beam 
pool  on  condition  that  the  schedule  be  read¬ 
justed,  and  this  has  been  done.  As  a  result  the 
independent  fabricating  concerns  will  be  able  to 
get  more  business  and  the  independent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  structural  shapes  will  benefit.  The 
plate  association  cut  prices  $4  a  ton  on  all  sizes, 
with  an  extra  cut  of  $2  a  ton  on  plates  24-in. 
and  narrower,  there  being  greater  competition 
in  the  narrow  widths.  While  there  had  been 
no  shading  of  any  consequence  on  plates  72-in. 
and  wider  there  has  been  general  cutting  on 
narrow  plates  and  in  many  instances  sales  were 
made  as  low  as  1.25c.,  or  $i  a  ton  under  the 
new  price.  Tank  plate  %-in.  and  heavier,  over 
24-in.  wide  and  not  over  lOO-in.  wide,  is  now 
quoted  at  1.40c.  and  plates  24-in.  and  narrower 
are  1.30c.  Although  no  new  orders  of  conse¬ 
quence  have  been  placed  since  the  revised  prices 
were  announced  the  mills  are  busy  on  specifica¬ 
tions  on  old  contracts.  The  impression  seems 
to  prevail  here  that  trade  soon  will  improve  and 
the  outlook  for  a  good  fall  business  is  said  to 
be  encouraging.  Other  adjustments  in  prices 
likely  to  be  made  will  be  in  line  with  those 
already  ordered.  It  is  conceded  that  a  big 
drop  in  the  price  of  bessemer  and  open  hearth 
billets  is  necessary  and  several  conferences  have 
been  held.  Immediately  after  the  meetings  in 
New  York  last  week  it  was  reported  that  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  for  a  meeting  in 
Pittsburg  last  Saturday.  Some  interests  could 
not  attend  on  that  date  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  it  in  New  York  to-day.  Later  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Pittsburg  on 
Thursday.  Various  opinions  are  expressed  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  this  meeting  which 
will  also  fix  prices  for  sheet  bars.  At  present 
the  price  of  billets  is  $23  a  ton  with  sheet  bars 
$24.  The  representative  of  a  large  interest  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  fixing  the  price  of  billets  at 
$19  and  sheet  bars  at  $21,  increasing  the  dif¬ 
ferential  to  $2.  Some  manufacturers  who  favor 
billets  at  $19  do  not  want  the  price  of  sheet 
bars  disturbed  at  all.  One  nrediction  made  to¬ 
day  puts  the  new  price  of  billets  at  $20  and 
sheet  bars  at  $22.  When  billet  prices  are  ad¬ 
justed  a  cut  in  the  price  of  merchant  bars  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  follow.  It  is  predicted  that  bes¬ 
semer  steel  bars  w'ill  be  dropped  to  1.25c. 

The  pig  iron  market  is  quiet  but  the  outlook 
is  regarded  as  somewhat  brighter.  J.  G.  Butler, 
chairman  of  the  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association, 
reports  that  on  September  i,  of  187  stacks  using 
Lake  Superior  ore  and  reporting  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  120  were  in  and  67  were  out  of  blast. 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  187  stacks  is  53,350 
tons.  The  active  capacity  is  38.360  tons  daily 
and  the  idle  capacity,  15,044  tons,  showing  an 
idle  capacity  of  28%  on  September  i. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  week  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  iron  wage  scale  by  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin 
Workers  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
The  settlement  was  made  in  Chicago  on  Satur¬ 
day  after  a  conference  which  lasted  over  two 
weeks.  All  the  plants  of  the  Republic  company 
had  been  ordered  closed  a  week  ago  as  the 
Amalgamated  people  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  reach  a  settlement,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  agreement  which  forced  the  company 
to  pay  the  old  scale  until  a  new  one  had  been 
agreed  on.  As  a  result  of  the  adjustment  the 
Republic  company  yesterday  put  all  its  plants 
in  operation.  Both  sides  made  concessions  and 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  board  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  The  old  base  for  puddling  was  $5  a  ton 
when  bar  iron  sales  ranged  from  i  to  1.2c.  and 
25c.  advance  with  every  o.ioc.  increase  in  the 
price.  The  new  scale  calls  for  a  rate  of  $4.90 
a  ton  when  bar  iron  sales  range  from  i  to  1.4c 
when  the  price  shall  be  $5.12'/^  and  an  advance 
of  25c.  a  ton  with  every  o.ioc.  increase  in  price 
over  1.4c.  The  new  scale  went  into  effect  yes¬ 
terday  not  only  at  the  plants  of  the  Republic 
company  but  at  all  independent  works  where 
the  original  scale  had  been  signed.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  for  puddling  was  $5.25  a  ton,  based 
on  the  last  examination  of  sales  sheets,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  average  selling  price  of 
bar  iron  was  1.3c.  Reductions  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  iron  mills  range  from  8^4  to  11 54%. 
The  bi-monthly  examination  of  the  sales  sheets 
of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  was  made  to¬ 
day  and  showed  the  sales  of  bar  iron  for  July 
and  August  averaged  1.2c. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  all  grades  of  pig  iron 
during  the  week  have  been  extremely  light,  the 
only  feature  of  the  market  being  the  inquiry 
of  the  Wastinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  for  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  foundry  iron. 
Prices  appear  to  be  firm,  quotations  being  as 
follows :  Bessemer,  $12,  valley  furnace ;  foundry 
No.  2,  $I2.75@$I2.85,  Pittsburg;  gray  forge, 
$ii.85@$I2,  Pittsburg. 

Steel. — A  reduction  in  the  price  of  bessemer 
and  open  hearth  billets  is  likely  to  be  made 
from  .$23  to  $19  or  $20  and  sheet  bars  may 
be  cut  from  $24  to  $22.  Bessemer  steel  bars 
quoted  for  several  months  at  1.35c.  are  to  be 
reduced,  probably  to  1.25c.  Tank  plate  has 
been  cut  from  1.60c.  to  1.40c. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  fairly  firm  and  some 
new  business  has  been  booked  but  the  tonnage 
is  not  large.  No.  28  gauge  black  sheets  are 
quoted  at  2.10c.  and  galvanized  at  3.io@3.i5c. 

F  err  0-Manganese. — The  market  is  unchanged 
and  80%  domestic  is  still  quoted  at  $41.50. 


Cartagena,  Spain.  Aug.  27. 

{Special  Report  of  Barrington  &  Holt.^ 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores. — Shipments 
for  the  week  were  one  cargo,  2,650  tons  dry 
ore,  to  Great  Britain.  The  market  for  ores 
continues  dull. 

Quotations  for  iron  ore  are :  Ordinary  50% 
ore,  6s.@6s.  3d. ;  special  low  phosphorus,  6s. 
6d.^s.  3d.;  ^ecular  ore,  58%,  8s.  6d;  mag¬ 
netic  ore,  60%,  los.  9d.  for  lumps,  9s.  for 
smalls.  Manganiferous  ores  range  from  9s.  3d. 
for  12%  manganese  and  35%  iron,  up  to  14s. 
for  20%  manganese  and  20%  iron. 

Pyrite.-— Iron  pyrite,  40%  iron  and  43% 
sulphur,  is  quoted  at  los.  per  ton.  There  were 
no  shipments  of  iron  pyrites;  but  9,837  kg. 
copper  pyrites  were  shipped  to  Marseilles. 


CHEMICALS  AlTD  MHfERALS.  ■ 


(See  also  Prices-Current  on  page  456.) 

New  York,  Sept.  14. 

Further  improvement  is  noted  as  regards  de¬ 
mand,  and  prices  with  few  exceptions  are  un¬ 
changed  because  deliveries  are  being  made  oi» 
season  contracts. 

Some  interest  is  shown  in  the  chrome  ore 
market,  as  large  shipments  from  New  Cale¬ 
donia  to  America  have  already  been  booked  at 
rather  low  prices.  It  is  intimated  that  a  large 
contract  for  New  Caledonia  ore  has  lately  been 
taken  at  about  $18  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  an  Atlantic 
port.  Considering  the  high  ocean  freight 
($4.32@$4.8o),  and  the  fact  that  the  grade  of 
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ore  is  50  per  cent  and  over,  the  price  named 
rather  suggests  future  keen  competition,  with 
the  importers  of  the  Turkish  product.  At  pres¬ 
ent  Turkish  ore,  50  per  cent  basis,  is  quoted  at 
New  York  at  $i^$ig.50  per  ton.  Consump¬ 
tion  in  this  country  is  pretty  regular,  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  and  as  an  alloy  for 
special  steels.  The  steel  industry  is  perhaps  the 
most  promising  field  for  chrome  ore  in  future. 

Cyanide. — Demand  is  moderate  outside  of 
regular  contracts,  and  the  market  continues  at 
i8@'I9c.  per  pound. 

Bleaching  Poivdcr. — More  attention  is  being 
given  to  next  year’s  prices,  which  are  likely  to 
be  above  those  now  ruling — $i.20(q$i.25  per 
too  lb.  for  prime  brands.  Jobbers  are  doing 
something  on  spot,  and  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  scarcity  of  supplies  to  raise  quotations. 

Copper  Sulphalc.. — A  fractional  advance  has 
been  made,  partially  influenced  by  the  firmer 
metal  market.  Wholesale  lots  are  quoted  at 
$4,625^$4,875  per  too  pounds. 

Acids. — Generally  firm.  Deliveries  better. 

We  quote  as  below  per  too  lb.,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified,  for  large  lots  in  carboys  or 
bulk  ore  (tank  cars),  delivered  in  New  York 
and  vicinity : 


Muriatic,  18® . $1.50 

Muriatic,  20° . 1.60 

Muriatic,  22° . 1.75 

Nitric.  36° . 4.50 

Nitric.  38° . 4.75 

Nitric.  40° . 5.00 

Nitric.  42° . 5.50 


Oxalic.  cotn'l.$5.00@>$5.25 
Sulphuric.  50°, 

bulk,  ton.  .13.50(^14.50 
Sulphuric,  60°,  1 .05 
bulk,  ton.  .18.00@20.00 
Sulphuric,  66°,  1 . 20 
bulk,  ton.  .21.00@23.00 


at  New  York  ask  $2.i5@$2.i75  per  loo  lb.  for 
spot  and  nearby,  and  $2.20@2.225  for  futures. 
For  96%  about  2.5c.  more  is  asked. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — The  future  market 
is  strengthening,  and  sellers  of  gas  liquor  ask 
$3.025(n$.0S  per  100  Ih.,  while  spot  is  worth 
$2.95@$3. 

Phosphates. — At  producing  centers  variable  • 
weather  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  labor  has 
retarded  production  somewhat.  Still  exporters 
are  taking  orders  at  advancing  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  for  future  shipment. 

Phosphates  are  quoted  as  follows,  per  ton ; 

C.  i..f. . 

Phosphates.  F.  o.  b.  Gt.  Britain 

or  Europe. 


•Fla.,  hard  rock.  77@80%$7.25®$7.50  $10.86@11.85 
land  pebble.  68@73%.  3.75©  4.00  7.70®  8.40 

tTenn..  78@80% . 4.00®  4.25  10.27@10.67 

78% . 3.75®  4.00  . 

75% . 3.25®  3.50  . 

1  So.  Car.  land  rock . 3.25®  3.50  . 

river  rock,  55@60%..  3.00®  3.25  6.33®  6.56 

Algerian,  63®70% . 

58®63% . 

53@58% . 

Tunis  (Gafsa) . 

Christmas  Isle,  80@85%.  . 

Ocean  Isle,  82@88% . 

Somme,  Fr.,  70@75%.  .  . . 

Bordeaux,  Fr.,  60®65%.  . 

55@60% .  . 

Liege,  Bel.,  60@65% . 


6.93®  7.59 
6.15®  6.60 
5.05®  5.20 
6.33®  6.50 
13.20®14.03 
13.60@14.45 
10.63®11.02 
7.60®  7.72 
6.44®  6.55 
7.00®  7.10 


*F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports.  +F.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  tOn  vessel,  Ashley  River,  S.  C. 


METAL  MARKET. 


Brimstone. — Xo  difficulty  to  purchase  ship¬ 
ments  of  foreign  at  $21.50  per  ton  for  best  un¬ 
mixed  seconds,  and  domestic  at  $21(0  $2 1.25.  It 
is  understood  that  domestic  producers  are 
catering  to  foreign  trade,  ostensibly  to  in¬ 
crease  their  output  and  gain  a  universal  repu¬ 
tation.  Several  cargoes  have  already  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  markets  where  the  Sicilian  brimstone 
has  had  a  complete  monopoly.  Should  Ameri¬ 
can  sulphur,  sold  at  a  lower  price,  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  abroad  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
Sicilian  combination  will  hesitate  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Americans  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dividing  territory. 

Sicilian  Surphur  Market. — Messrs.  Emil  Fog 
&  Sons,  of  Messina,  write  us  under  date  of 
August  31  that  the  intense  demand  from  the 
vine  countries  continued  in  July.  From  Janu¬ 
ary  to  July  there  has  been  an  increase  of  51,567 
tons  in  the  consumption  for  vines  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  22,424  tons  in  other  industries.  Total 
stock  in  Sicily  end  of  July  was  293,188  tons, 
against  304,255  tons  last  year.  Apparently  this 
shows  a  reduction  in  production,  but  examining 
details  one  observes  that  only  at  Catania  is 
there  a  diminution  of  stock,  as  a  result  of  the 
exceptionjlly  good  demand  for  refined  brim¬ 
stone.  At  (jirgenti  stocks  increased  not  incon¬ 
siderably.  At  Licata  there  is  a  small  decrease, 
T)ut  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  brimstone  from 
some  of  the  Licata  mines  having  been  carried 
to  Catania.  As  a  conclusion  there  is  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  production  this  year ;  the  melancholy 
fact  is  becoming  apparent  that,  except  for  the 
vine  countries,  export  is  on  the  decrease.  This 
is  certainly  entirely  due  to  the  high  prices.  The 
Louisiana  mines  are  establishing  agencies  at 
Hamburg  and  Marseilles  for  the  sale  of  their 
product.  Owing  to  arrivals  from  the  new 
fusion  prices  have  declined  i@2s.  per  ton,  but 
only  for  brimstone  offered  by  dissidents. 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  Co.,  however,  maintains 
its  prices,  waiting  until  supplies  from  dissi¬ 
dents  have  become  exhausted.  We  quote  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  Sicilian  ports,  as  follows:  Best 
unmixed  seconds,  in  bulk,  8cs.  gd. ;  ground,  in 
bags,  90s.  6d. :  best  thirds,  in  bulk,  78s.  3d. ; 
current  thirds,  75s.  6d. ;  refined  block,  90s.  9d.@ 
93s.  6d. ;  sublimed  flowers,  pure,  in  bags,  109s. ; 
current,  lois.  3d.;  commercial,  95s.;  refined 
roll,  96s.  9d.<2;i02s.  3d. ;  sticks,  io6s.@io8s.  6d. 

Pyrite. — Fairly  large  sales  are  reported  at 
slightly  better  prices.  Domestic  lump  ore, 
short  in  supply,  is  quoted  at  $5  per  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  port,  while  fines,  plentiful  in  supply, 
bring  8.5@9c.  per  unit,  the  sulphur  content 
varying  from  42(0^44  per  cent.  Spanish  pyrite, 
carrying  from  46@52%  sulphur,  is  quoted  at 
I0@i2c.  per  unit  for  lump,  and  9@ioc.  for  fines 
of  good  quality,  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  ports. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Consumption  continues 
good,  and  prices  are  firm.  For  95%  importers 


New  York,  Sept.  14. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports 

At  all  United  States  Ports  in  July  and  Year 


Me>al _ July _ Year 


Gold 

Exports 

Imports 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

$9,117,768 

4,631,207 

$1,083,749 

8,926,418 

$40,453,999 

18,607,261 

$69,532,642 

56,689.144 

Excess 
Silver: 
Exports  . 
Imports . 

E.$4,t86,e61 

3,016,426 

2,664,217 

I.  $7,842,169 

4,634,614 

1,381,017 

£.21,846,738 

20,620,766 

12,646,611 

E$12,843,498 

30,902,213 

16,166,617 

ExcessE.  $461,209 

E.  3,163,497 

E.  $7,976,254 

E$16,745.596 

These  exports  and  imports  cover  the  totals  at  all 
United  States  ports.  The  figures  are  burnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports, 

New  York. 

For  the  week  ending  September  10  and  for  vears  from 
January  1st. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

I  Exjx)rts. 

Imports.  1 

Exports. 

Imports 

Week.  .  . . 

1904 . 

1903 . 

1902 _ 

$502,350 

72.410,064 

32,198,957 

24,519,808 

$26,400 

3,822,296 

3,727,840 

1,670,079 

$725,715 

27,641,172 

14,486,520 

17,364,144 

$13,525 

649,488 

1,690,461 

881,072 

_  Gold  exports  for  the  week  were  chiefly  to  Montevideo: 
silver,  to  London.  liTnxjriv  were  principally  from  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  We-t  .n  lies. 


Business  generally  continues  quiet,  but  there 
are  signs  of  an  early  recovery.  In  the  specu¬ 
lative  markets,  the  tone  of  prices  is  improving, 
but  the  investing  public  seems  slow  in  respond¬ 
ing,  preferring  to  wait  until  after  the  national 
election. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks — in¬ 
cluding  the  56  banks  represented  in  the  Clear¬ 
ing  Houses — for  the  week  ending  September  10, 
gives  the  following  totals,  comparisons  being 
made  wfith  the  corresponding  week  of  1903 : 


1903. 

Loans  and  discounts . $924,415,800 

Deposits . 918,131,300 

Ciitailation .  43,871,400 

Specie .  172,736,000 

Legal  tenders .  74,093,800 


Total  reserve . $246,829,800 

Legal  requirements .  229,532,825 


Balance  surplus . $17,296,975 


1904 

$1,117,242,^ 

1,217,084,000 

38,980,700 

271,264,900 

80,509,500 


$351,774,400 

304,271,000 


$47,503,400 


Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were  in¬ 
creases  of  $13,243,600  in  loans  and  discounts, 
$4,625400  in  deposits,  and  $1,085,100  in  circu¬ 
lation  ;  decreases  of  $5,902,300  in  specie,  $2,- 
006,500  in  legal  tenders,  and  $9,065,150  in  sur¬ 
plus  reserve. 


The  following  table  shows  the  specie  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  world  at  the 
latest  dates  covered  by  their  reports.  The 
amounts  are  reduced  to  dollars,  and  comparison 
is  made  with  the  holdings  at  the  corre.sponding 
date  last  year: 

lonA 

Gold.  stiver.  Gold.  '  Silver. 
N.  y.  Aiw’n..  $172,068,200, . . $26.5,362,600 . 


Englaud  .  i71,4:«,270 . .  187,957.140  . 

Krauce .  5U6.074,330|$224,U35,925l  632,808.4908223,626,736 

Germany .  171,346,000  60,200,300'  176,605,000  62,060,000 

Spain .  73.220,000  100,220,000  73,910,000  102,155,000 

Netherlands  19,714,000  32.:i72.600  27,401,000i  31,416,000 

llelglum .  15,113,335  7,556,665  16,00J,IKX)  8,000,000 

Italv .  96,720,000  11,498,000  110,365,000“  30,444.500 

Kueela .  415,490,000  42,920,000  474,436,000  43,710,000 

Austria .  -227.376,000  63,810,000  241,:J30,000,  62,-225.000 


The  returns  of  the  .Associated  Banks  of  New 
York  are  of  date  September  10,  and  the  others 
September  8,  as  reported  by  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  cable.  The  New  York 
banks  do  not  report  silver  separately,  but  specie 
carried  is  chiefly  gold.  The  Bank  of  England 
reports  gold  only. 


The  slackness  of  the  demand  for  silver  for 
the  Indian  bazaars  has  continued,  and  the 
market  declined  further  this  week,  owing  to 
holidays  in  India. 

The  market  closes  steady  with  rather  more 
enquiry  from  London  than  for  some  time 
past. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York 
reports  receipts  of  53,000  oz.  of  silver  for  the 
week. 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the  East 
for  the  year  up  to  September  i,  are  reported 
by  Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell’s  circular  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


r]  1903.  1904.  Change* 

India . £3,989,975  ,£7,178,5881.  £3,188,603 

China .  294,186  372.722 1.  78,536 

Straits .  721,879  58,103  D.  663,776 


ToUl . £5,006,040  £7,609,413  I.  £2,603,373 


Receipts  for  the  week  were  £178,000  in  bar 
silver  from  New  York,  £3,000  from  South 
.America  and  £26,605  from  Australia;  total, 
£207,605.  Shipments  were  £208,500  in  bar  sil- 
ber  to  India. 


Indian  exchange  continues  steady,  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  Council  hills  in  London  making  a  rate 
of  i6d.  per  rupee.  Further  gold  shipments 
from  Australia  to  India  are  reported.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  Indian  government  will  find 
it  expedient  to  purchase  more  silver  for  cur¬ 
rency  to  balance  the  imports  of  gold. 


The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  in  August  is  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  as  below : 


Denomination.  Pieces.  Value.^l 

Double  eagles .  41,750  $835,000 

Half  eagles .  110,000  550,000 

Total  gold..  .• .  151,750  $1,385,000 

Dollars .  1,344,000  672,000 

Quarter  dollars .  2,704.000  676,000 

imes .  2,430,000  243,000 

Total  silver .  6,478,000  $1,591,000 

Five-c.,  nickels .  2,460,000  123,000 

One-c.,  bronze .  8,320,000  83,Q20 

Total  minor . 10,762,000  206,020 

Total  coinage . 17.391,750  $3,182,020 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  coined 
for  the  Philippines  2,256,000  pieces  in  pesos. 


The  Treasury  Department’s  estimate  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  money  in  the  United  States 
on  September  i  is  as  follows : 

Gold  Coin  Total.  In  Treasury.  In  Circulation 


(inc.bullion 

inTreas  $1,349,896,565  $199,512,294  $646,664,812 

GoldCertif .  503,719,459 

Silver  dols..  559,495,170  26,467,281  71,507,729 

Silver  certif .  461,520,160 

Subsid.  sil.  108,458,792  12,464,060  95,994,732 

Treas.  notes 

of  1890. .  .  12,225,000  56,813  12,168,187 

U.S.  notes.  346,681,016  13,869,797  332,811,219 

Ciirrency 


ijertii . . . 

Nat.  Bank 

notes _  452,516,773  18,623,087  433,893,686 

Total .  . .  $2,829,273,316  $270,993,332  $2,558,279,984 

Population  of  the  United  States  September  i, 
1904,  estimated  at  82,098,000;  circulation  per 
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capita,  $31.16.  For  redemption  of  outstanding 
certificates  an  exact  equivalent  in  amount  of 
the  appropriate  kinds  of  money  is  held  in  the 
Treasury,  and  is  not  included  in  the  account 
of  money  held  as  assets  of  the  Government. 
The  statement  of  money  held  in  the  Treasury 
as  assets  of  the  Government  does  not  include 
deposits  of  public  money  in  national  bank  de¬ 
positaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  and  amounting  to  $103,436,907. 
The  amount  in  circulation  shows  an  increase  of 
$11,690,481  over  that  estimated  August  i,  and 
of  $169,377,806  over  that  of  September  i,  1903. 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked 

Mexican  dollars. . $0 . 45|  SO .  47i 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chinese  pesos . 4ll  ,43 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86  4.87) 

Twenty  francs .  3.87  3.80 

Spanish  26  i)esetas .  4.78  4.82 


OTHER  METALS. 

Daily  Prices  of  Metals  in  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin.  1 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

1  September. 

1  Lake, 

1  Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

Cathodes, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Nejv  York, 
Cts.  Per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

12) 

12) 

12) 

5.00 

4.85 

8  @12)  @12)  @12) 

57) 

27) 

4.20 

^5.05 

fti4.90 

12) 

12) 

12) 

5.00 

4.85 

9  “  12) 

“  12) 

“  12) 

57, 'b 

1  27) 

4.20 

“5.05 

‘•4.90 

12) 

12) 

12) 

5.00 

4.85 

10  “  12) 

‘  12) 

“  12) 

27) 

4.20 

“  5.05 

"4  90 

12) 

12) 

12) 

5.05 

4.90 

12  "  12) 

“  12) 

“  12) 

57) 

27) 

4.20 

“  5  07) 

"4.92) 

12) 

12) 

12) 

5.00 

4.90 

13  “  12) 

“  12) 

“  12) 

57) 

27) 

4.20 

“  5  07) 

“4.92) 

12) 

12) 

12) 

5.00 

4.90 

14  “  12) 

“12) 

“121 

57) 

27) 

4.20 

.  5  07) 

“4.92) 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  standard 
copper,  which  is  now  the  equivalent  of  the  former 
g.  m.  b  s.  The  New  York  quotations  for  electrolytic  cop¬ 
per  are  for  cakes,  ingots  or  wire-bars. 


SILVER  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE. 


September 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

September 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 
j  Pence.  1 

8 

4.87 

56) 

26yj  r  12 

4.86) 

56) 

26 

9 

4.87 

56) 

26,'’.  \  13 

4.87 

56) 

20 

10 

4.87 

56) 

26)  i  14 

4  86) 

56) 

26,', 

New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver,  per  ounce  Troy. 
London  prices  are  for  sterling  silver  .925  fine. 


Copper  has  been  very  active  throughout  the 
week,  and  the  market  displayed  considerable 
strength.  European  demand  remains  satis¬ 
factory,  and  home  consumers  have  also  bought 
freely  for  prompt  as  well  as  future  delivery. 
The  closing  quotations  are  given  as  I2j4@ 
I2^c.  for  Lake  copper;  I2^@i2%c.  for  elec¬ 
trolytic  in  ingots,  cakes  and  wire  bars,  12%@ 
I2%c.  in  cathodes;  I2%@i2^c.  for  casting 
copper. 

The  market  for  standard  copper  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  closed  last  week  at  £57  8s.  qd., 
opened  on  Monday  at  £57  los.,  and  the  closing 
quotations  on  Wednesday  are  cabled  as  £57 
5s.@£57  6s.  3d.  for  spot,  £57  7s.  6d.@£s7  8s.  qd. 
for  three  months.  Refined  and  manufactured 
sorts  we  quote:  English  tough,  £59  i5s.(^£6o; 
best  selected,  £(5o  I5s.(a'£6i;  strong  sheets,  £69 
los.^ijo;  India  sheets,  £67  ios@£68;  yellow 
metal,  6(^6%d. 

Exports  of  copper  from  New  York  and  Bal¬ 
timore  for  the  week  ending  September  14  were 
663  long  tons.  Imports  at  New  York  for  the 
week  of  September  9  were  65  tons  copper,  and 
2,404  tons  ore ;  and  at  Baltimore  for  week  of 
September  14,  535  tons  copper,  and  39  bbl.  ore 
(weight  not  given). 

Tin  has  ruled  very  firm  throughout  the  week, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  consumptive  de¬ 
mand.  The  closing  quotations  are  given  as 
27^c.  for  spot  and  futures. 

The  foreign  market,  which  closed  last  week 
at  £125,  opened  on  Monday  at  £125  2s.  6d.,  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Tuesday  to  £126  ss.,  and  the  closing 
quotations  on  Wednesday  are  cabled  as  £126 


7s.  6d.@£i26  8s.  qd.  for  spot,  £126  17s.  6d.@ 
£126  i8s.  qd.  for  three  months. 

Lead  is  quiet  but  steady,  and  nothing  of 
interest  has  transpired.  The  closing  quota¬ 
tions  are  given  as  4.20c.  New  York,  4.i2l4c. 
St.  Louis. 

The  foreign  market  is  firm,  Spanish  lead 
being  quoted  at  £ii  I5s.(^£ii  i6s.  3d.,  English 
lead  £ii  17s.  6d.@£ii  i8s.  qd. 

Spanish  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Barrington 
&  Holt  write  from  Cartagena,  Spain,  under 
date  of  August  27,  that  the  price  of  silver  has 
been  14.75  teales  per  ounce.  Exchange  is  34.83 
pesetas  to  £1.  Local  quotation  for  pig  lead 
has  been  66.50  feales  per  quintal,  which,  on 
current  exchange,  is  equal  to  £10  13s.  qd.  per 
long  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Cartagena.  Shipments  for 
the  week  were  400,000  kg.  desilverized  to  Lon¬ 
don;  65,000  kg.  desilverized  and  459,352  kg. 
argentiferous  lead  to  Marseilles. 

Spelter  continues  strong  and  advancing.  Con¬ 
sumers  do  not  seem  to  be  well  supplied,  and 
with  the  reported  better  tone  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business,  a  further  good  demand  for 
spelter  is  looked  for.  The  closing  quotations 
are  given  as  4.90-@4.92’/2C.  St.  Louis,  5.05@ 
5.0714c.  New  York. 

'I'he  foreign  market  is  firm,  good  ordinaries 
being  quoted  at  £22.  ics.,  specials  at  £22  15s. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market. — Messrs.  Barring¬ 
ton  &  Holt  write  from  Cartagena,  Spain, 
under  date  of  August  27,  that  the  demand  for 
zinc  ore  continues  strong.  Prices  remain  at 
67  pesetas  per  ton  for  blende,  35%  zinc,  and  47 
pesetas  for  calamine,  30%  zinc.  Exports  for 
the  week  were  400  tons  blende  to  Hamburg  and 
3,2CO  tons  to  Antwerp.  Exports  of  zinc  ores 
from  Cartagena  and  Escombrera  were  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  metric  tons : 

Calamine.  Blende. 


1900  .  3.340  27,127 

1901  .  4,465  39,083 

1902  .  2,450  63,831 

1903  .  7,941  80,012 


Over  90  per  cent  of  these  shipments  went  to 
Antwerp. 

Antimony  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  We  quote; 
Co6kson’s,6^g(^7c. ;  Hallett’s,  6l4(S654c. ;  U.  S., 
French,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Japanese  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  6(a6*'^c.  per  pound. 

Nickel. — The  price  is  quoted  by  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  at  40(^47c.  per  lb.  for  large  quantities 
down  to  ton  lots,  according  to  size  and  terms 
of  order.  The  price  for  smaller  lots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantity,  runs  as  high  as  6oc.  per  pound. 

Platinum. — Quotations  are  nominally  $18.50 
per  ounce,  but  the  tendency  is  upward,  and 
higher  prices  are  expected. 

Platinum  in  manufactured  forms  is  very  firm. 
Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  New  York,  quote 
for  different  forms  as  follows :  Heavy  sheet 
and  rod,  75c.  per  gram ;  foil  and  wire,  77c. ; 
crucibles  and  dishes,  8oc. ;  perforated  ware,  like 
cones,  etc.,  85c.  per  gram. 

Quicksilver. — Prices  are  lower.  In  New 
York  large  lots  have  been  offered  at  $40,00  per 
flask  (75  lb.),  with  $4i@$42  quoted  for  smaller 
orders.  The  San  Francisco  price  is  now  $41.50 
@$42.  London  price  is  £7  15s.,  with  the  same 
quotation  from  second-hands. 

Minor  Metals  and  Alloys. — Thallium  is 
quoted  at  6o@65  marks  per  kg.  at  Breslau,  Ger¬ 
many.  Manganese  metal  is  quoted  360  marks 
per  100  kg.,  f.  o.  b.  Bremen,  Germany.  Man¬ 
ganese  tin  alloy,  55%,  is  quoted  365  marks  per 
100  kg.  for  first  quality  and  225  marks  for 
second  quality,  both  f.  o.  b.  Bremen. 

For  other  minor  metals  and  their  alloys, 
wholesale  prices,  f.  o.  b.  works,  are  as  follows : 

Aluminum.  Per  lb.  Per  lb. 

No.  1.  99%  ingots.  .33@37c.  Ferro-chrom.  (74%) .  12)c. 
No.  2.  99%  ingots.  .31@34c.  Ferro-Tungsten  (37%)  .45c. 

Rolled  Sheets . 4c.  up  Manganese . $2.75 

Alum-bronze . 20@23c.  Mangan’eCp.  (20%Mn)32c. 

Nickel-alum . 33@39c.  Mangan’eCp.  (30%Mn)38c. 

Bismuth . $2.10  Molybdenum  (Best).  .$2.75 

Chr’m’m,  pure  (N.Y.).  .80c.  Phosphorus,  foreign.  ..45c. 

Copper,  red  oxide . 50c.  Phosphorus,  American. 70c. 

Fe.-Molybd’m  (50^  .$1 .00  Sodium  metal . 50c. 

Ferro-Titanium  (10%) .  .90c.  Tungsten  (Best) . $1.25 

Ferro-Titanium  (20@25%) 
k.N.  Y . 65c.t 

Differences  in  price  depend  chiefly  upon  size 
and  conditions  of  order. 


Average  Prices  of  Metals  per  lb.,  New  York. 


1 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

;  1903.  1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903.  1904. 

Jan  . .  . 

28.33!  28.845 

4.075 

4.347 

4.865  4.863 

Feb  . .  . 

29.43  28.087 

4.075 

4.375 

5.043  4.916 

Mar.  .  . 

30.15  28.317 

4.442 

4.475 

5.349  5.057 

April  .  . 

29.81  28.132 

4.567 

4.475 

5.550:  .5.219 

May. .  . 

29.51  27.718 

4.325 

4.423 

5.639  5.031 

June  .  . 

28.34  26.325 

4.210 

4.196 

5.697  4.760’ 

July... 

27.68  26.573 

4.075 

4.192 

5.662  !  4.873 

Aug.  .  . 

28.29  27.012 

4.075 

4.111 

5.725  4.866- 

Sept  .  . 

26.77, . 

4.243 

5.686  . 

Oct  . .  . 

25.921 . 

4.375 

5.510 . 

Nov.  .  . 

25.42  . 

4.218 

5.038  i . 

Dec  .  . . 

27.41 1 . 

1  4.162 

4.731 . 

Year..  . 

28.09  . 

;  4.237 

. 1  5.400  . 

Note. — The  average  price  of  spelter  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
month  of  January,  1904,  was  4.673c.  per  lb. ;  February, 
4.717c. ;  March,  4.841c. ;  April,  5.038c. ;  May,  4.853c.  .June. 
4.596c.;  July,  4.723c.;  August,  4.716c. 


Average  Prices  of  Copper. 


New  York.  London. 


Mo.  Electrolytic.  Lake.  Standard. 


1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903.  ! 

1904. 

Jan  .  . 

12.159 

12.410 

12.361 

12.553 

53.52 

57.55 

Feb.  . 

12.778 

12.063 

12.901 

12.245 

57.34 

56.57 

Mar.  . 

14.416 

12.299 

14.572 

12.551 

63.85 

57.321 

April  . 

14.4,54 

12.923 

14.642 

13.120 

61.72 

58.247 

May.  . 

14.435 

12.758 

14.618 

13.000 

61.73 

57.321 

une  .  13.942  12.269  14.212  12.399  57.30  56.398 

uly.  .  13.094  12.380  13.341  12.505  56.64  57.256 

Aug.  .  12.962  12.343  13.159  12.468  58.44  56.952 


Oct”. '. 
Nov.  . 
Dec  .  . 

12.801 _ 

12,617 _ 

11,952  .  . . . 

. .  .  12.9.54  .  . . 
. .  .  12.813  .  . . 
. .  .  12,084  .  . . 

_  55.60  . 

_  .56.30  . 

_  56.36  . 

Year. . 

13.235  .  . . . 

. .  .  13.417  .  . . 

....  57.97  . 

New  York  prices  are  in  cents,  per  pound;  London 
prices  in  pound  sterling,  per  long  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  stand¬ 
ard  copper.  The  prices  for  electrolytic  copper  are  for 
cakes,  ingots  or  wire  bars ;  prices  of  cathodes  are  usually 
0.25  cent,  lower. 


Average  Prices  of  Silver,  per  ounce  Troy. 


Mo. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

jLondon, 

■  Pence. 

N.  Y., 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

N.  Y., 
Onts. 

London* 

Pence. 

N.  Y.. 
Cents. 

Jan  . . 

25.62 

55'.56 

21.98 

47.57 

26.423 

.57.055 

Feb  .. 

25.41 

55.09 

22.11 

47.89 

26.665 

57.592 

Mar.  . 

25.00 

54.23 

22.49 

48.72 

26.164 

56.741 

^ril. 

24.34 

52.72 

23.38 

50.56 

24.974 

54.202 

May. . 

.  23.71 

51.31 

24.89 

54.11 

25.578 

55.430 

June  . 

24.17 

52.36 

24.29 

52.86 

25.644 

55.673 

July.. 

.  24.38 

52.88 

24.86 

53.92 

26.760 

58.095 

Aug.  . 

24.23 

52.52 

25.63 

55.36 

26.591 

57.806 

Sept  . 

.1  23.88 

51.52 

26.75 

58.00 

Oct  . . 

.!  23.40 

50.57 

27.89 

60.36 

Nov.  . 

.  22.70 

49.07 

27.01 

58.11 

Dec  . . 

.i  22.21 

48.03 

25.73 

55.375 

Year.. 

24.09 

52.16 

24.75 

53.57 

The  New  York  prices  are  per  fine  ounce;  the 
quotation  is  per  standard  ounce,  .925  fine. 

London 

DIVIDENDS. 

- Latest  Dividend. - 

Total  to 

Company.  Payable.  Rate.  Total. 

date. 

tCalumet  &  Ariz..  .Sept.  20  Sl.50  $300  000  $1.3'  0.000 
Calumet  &  Hecla  .  .Sept.  27  10.00  1,000.000  86  350.000 
tDaly  West,  Utah  .Sept.  15  .40  72.000  4,319,000 

tGen’lChem.,pf  ..Oct.  1  1.50  150.000  3.175.178 

tHomestake,  S.  D  .Sept.  25  .25  54.600  12,859.150 

tMinesCk).  of  Am.  .Sept.  20  .01)  30,000  735,000 

N.  Y.  &  Bond.  Ros.Sept.  24  .10  15,000  1,875,000 

tVa.  CarChem.,pf.Oct.  15  2.00  360,000  8,220,868 

Wolverine.  Mich...  Oct.  1  4.00  240,000  1.770,000 


tOuarterly* 


ASSESSMENTS. 


(k)mpany. 

Delinquent. 

Sale. 

Amount. 

Allouez.  Mich . 

..  .Sept.  26 

$1.50 

Alpha  Con.,  Nev . 

...Oct.  3 

Oct. 

24 

.05 

Belcher,  Nev . 

. .  .Sept.  13 

Oct. 

4 

.10 

.03 

Confidence,  Nev . 

. .  .Sept.  19 

Oct. 

7 

.20 

(^n.  New  York,  Nev  . . . 

. .  .Sept.  13 

Oct. 

4 

.05 

.00) 

Kentuck.  Nev . 

...Sept.  8 

Sept.  29 

.05 

Marina  Marsicano,  Cal.  . 

. . .  Sept.  29 

Oct. 

31 

.05 

Mexican,  Nev . 

..  .Sept.  12 

Oct. 

3 

.15 

Mohican,  (^1 . 

...Oct.  15 

.10 

Orleans  Con.,  Cal . 

. .  .Sept.  15 

Oct. 

3i 

.07 

San  Domingo,  Cal . 

...Sept.  27 

.25 

. . .  Oct.  .5 

Oct. 

26 

.10 

South  (Columbus,  Utah  . 

. . .  Sept.  23 

Oct. 

12 

.01 

Utah  (k)n.,  Nev . 

...Sept.  10 

Oct. 

3 

.05 

Ydlow  Jacket,  Nev  . , . . 

. . .  Sept.  22 

Oct. 

27 

.10 
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STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Amalgamated..  . 
Anaconda  C  . .  . . 
Anaconda  Gold. 

Andes . 

Best  &  Belcher.  . 

Brunswick . 

Caledonia . 

Chollar . 

Chrysolite . 

Con.Cal.&  Va.  .  . 
Con.  Imperial.  .  . 
Crede&CrippleCk 
Cripple  CreekCon 
Crown  Point.  . .  . 

Elkton . 

El  Paso . 

Gold  Dollar  .... 
Gould  &  Curry  .  . 

Greene  Con . 

Hale&  Norcross. 

Homestake . 

Horn  Silver . 

Iron  Silver . 

Isabella . 

iulia  s . 

ustice . 

.ittle  Chief . 

Mexican . 

Mollie  Gibson.. . . 
Moon  Anchor.. . . 

Occidental . 

Old  Gold  g . 

Ophir . 

Pharmacist . 

Phoenix . 

Portland . 

Potosi . 

Savage  . 

Sierra  Nevada  . . 

Silver  Hill . 

Standard  Con.  .  . 

Tennessee . 

Union  Con . 

Union  Copper. .  . 
Umted  Cp.  Com. 
United  Cp.  Pf .  . . 
White  Knob.  . . 

Work . 

Ycllfiw  lacket.  .  . 


Sept 

7 

H. 

L. 

.';9* 

58 

.82 

80 

.18 

17  . 

.18  _ 

~Sept.  8  Sept.  9 

Sept.  10  Sept.  12  ; 

II. 

L.  H. 

L. 

H.  L.  H  L.  1 

59 

82 

58*  59* 
81*  85 

58* 

83* 

591  59*  59*  57* 
86  ....  85  84  , 

,19  . 

68  .67  .65 


1.05 _ 1.05 _ 1.00 

1.00 _ 1.00 

01*.  ..  . 

.02* _ 

10  . 

.10  _ 

fift  . 

. 66 

.  .. . 

65  .... 

.07  . 

. 21 

14* 

15  14*  15*  14*  15* 

.63  _  61  60  _ 

15 

15*  14*  15 

15*  14* 
.62  _ 

I  2.10 _ 2.102.00 


1.00 . 95 


. 10  . 10  . 

2.25 _ 2.402.35 . 2.30. 


1.701.65 . 1.65 - 

. 14  .13  . 13  12 


.33  32  .  400 

.56  .  200 

1.95 _  1.95  .  650 

.311  311  311 _  600 


8  .. 

.  8  . 

1.306 

55  . . 

100 

3*  .. 

4  3*  3*  2* 

3  2*  .  .3*  3 

4 

3* 

3,780 

. 09  .... 

1,000 

.18  . 

27 

26 

1,100 

Total  sales.  248,861  shar  .s. 


COAL,  IRON  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS. 


Sept.  7  Sep 

1..  8 

Sept.  9  Sept,  10 

Sept.  12 

I  bepi.  l;i 

I 

val. 

H.  L.  H. 

L. 

H. 

L.  H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

Allis-Chalmers  .  . 

$100 

1 

..  .. . 

Preierred  .... 

100 

50*....  51* 

si 

5i 

_  50* 

50 

|.  .  .  . 

900 

Am.  Agi.  (^em.. 

100 

.  .  .  .1.  .  .  . 

Preterred  .... 

1(H) 

Am.  Sm.  ft  Ret.. 

100 

66*  65*  67* 

w* 

67* 

66*  68 

en 

67* 

66* 

^* 

51.165 

Preferred  .... 

100 

107*107  107* 

107 

108* 

107*109 

108* 

109* 

108* 

108* 

108 

4.890 

Col.  Fuel  ft  I  . .  . 

100 

39  36*  39* 

38 

39* 

38*  44 

39* 

43* 

40 

40* 

39 

25,560 

Col.  ft  H.  C.  ft  1. 

100 

12*  12*  12* 

12* 

12*  12* 

12* 

13* 

12* 

1,745 

(irucible  Steel.  .  . 

100 

5* 

5*  6* 

6* 

6* 

6* 

3,177 

Preferred  ... 

100 

38  37*  38* 

37* 

40 

38*  40* 

39* 

40* 

40* 

40t 

39* 

4,336 

General  Chemical ! 

100 

.  . . 

Preferred  .... 

100 

50 

Preferred  . .  .■ . 

.60 

22  . 

22 

21  22 

22 

21* 

445 

National  Lead. . . 

100 

24  23*  23* 

23* 

23  24 

23* 

24* 

23* 

23* 

m. 

9.610 

Pieferred  .... 

KK) 

97  . 

25 

Phila.  Nat.  Gas  . 

100 

40* . 

41* 

40*'  42 

41* 

42* 

42 

1,020 

Preferred  .... 

100 

.  44* 

44* 

....  ^ 

350 

Pittsburg  Coal  . . 

100 

13* 

....  13* 

13* 

13* 

13* 

275 

Preferred  .... 

100 

58*  58*  59 

m 

60 

59  .... 

62 

60 

m 

«)* 

2,259 

Rcmblic  1.  &  S..  1 
Preferred  .... 

1  100 

7*  7*  7* 

7* 

7}  8* 

9 

8* 

8* 

19,710 

100 

44*  43*  43* 

43* 

42*  45 

43* 

46 

44* 

44* 

44 

9.60.> 

Sloss  Shef .S  &I . . 

100 

39  38  39* 

1  40 

39*^  39* 

39* 

1.600 

Preferred  .... 

100 

89  88  . 

'  80 

350 

Standard  Oil .... 

100631  629  636 

632* 

63.5 

6.39* 

86 

Tenn.C.I.&R.R.  . 

100 

47*  44*  47* 

46* 

47* 

46*  48* 

47* 

49 

47* 

47* 

46* 

43.215 

U.S.Steel  Oirp  . . 

100 

14  13*  14* 

13* 

14* 

13*  15* 

14* 

16 

15 

16^ 

14* 

161.833 

Preferred  .... 

:  100 

63*  62*  64 

Ol* 

64* 

63  66* 

64* 

66* 

as 

65* 

64* 

504.850 

Va.-Car  Chem  .  . 

i  100 

33*  33*  34 

33* 

34* 

33*  34} 

34* 

.35* 

34* 

34* 

34* 

21.034 

Preferred  .... 

1  100 

107*107  107* 

106*107* 

107  108* 

107* 

108* 

107* 

108* 

108 

6,770 

•PittsbuTt  Exchange;  all  others.  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Total  sales,  874,810  shares. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.* 


Company.  Loea-,- 


Sept.  2 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  6t 

H.  L. 

H.  L. 

H.  L. 

Sept.  6  Sept.  7 


Golden  Anchor.  .  Nev . . . . 

MacNamara  . .  . .  Nev. .  .38  .  36  .  37'  .36  .36'  .29. 
Mont.  Tonopah  .  Nev..  2.202.152.101.851.901.75. 

Ton.  Belmont. ..  Nev. .  I  .61  .60....' . . 

Ton.  Midway.. .  .  Nev..|  .39  .38  .  40  .36  .  35  . . . .'. 

Ton.  Mg.  Co _ Nev. .! . 7121 _ 7  00 . 

Ton.  North  Star.  Nev. .  .25 . ....L 


*  San  Francisco  &  Tonopah  Exchange. 


.  .33  .  28  .  29  .  28  30.500 

.20211.802021 _  11.150 

.  .60  .  59 _  1.200 

.  .36  .35  .37 _  7.800 

.7.25 .  500 

.  . .24 _  200 


51,350  shares.  tHoliday, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (By  Telegraph.) 


Company 


Belcher .  $0.33 

Best  ft  Belcher .  1.25 

Caledonia .  .66 

Challenge  (^oa. . ;  .23 

Chollar . 13 

Confidence . 65 

Con.  California  ft  Virginia  ...  1.05 

Oown  Point .  15 


Company. 

Adventure  Con.  . 

Allouez . 

Amalgamated  . . 
American  Zinc  .  . 

Anaconda . 

Arcadian . 

Arnold . 

Atlantic . 

Bingham  Con.  .  . 

Bonanza  . 

Boston  Con . 

Calumet  &  Hecla  i 

Catalpa . 

Centennial . 

Central  Oil . 

Con.  Mercur  .... 

Cont.  Zinc . 

Copper  Range. .  . 
♦Daly-West  .... 
Dominion  C^al . . 

Preferred  .... 
Dominion  I.&  S  . 

Elm  River . 

Franklin . 

Granby  Con . 

Guanajuato  (^n . 
Isle  Royal  Con  . . 

Mass  Con . 

Mayflower . 

Michigan . 

Mohawk . 

Mont.  Coal  &  C.  .  I 
Mont.  &  Boston . 
New  Idria.  O'sil. 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Dominion.  .  . 

Osceola . 

Parrot . 

Phoenix  Con.  ... 

Quincy . 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

Santa  Fe . 

Shannon- . 

Tamarack . 

Tecumehs . 

Trinit  V . 

United  States.  . . 
U.S.Coal&Oil..  . 

Utah  (^n . 

Victoria . 

Winona  . 

Wolverine . 

Wvandot  . 


$25  2  If  1- 

25  13f  13f  13 
100  59  58f  59 

25 . 

25  20i  20  20 


L. 

H.  1  L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

i  L. 

I  If 

1*  . 

2 

1* 

2 

'  U 

*  13 

13|  12* 

13* 

13 

12* 

12 

58 

59*  58* 

59* 

59* 

59* 

57* 

14  14f 

28  28f 


14  14f  14  14* 

27f  28  27*  27f 


.  . .  .  13 
27i  27* 


h  .  7* 

520  515 


7  7*  7  7* . 

510515  510  510  . 


25  10* 
100  58f 
20  14*. 
100  56  . 


28f  28f 
....  7* 
. ...  30 


57f]  58* 
...!  15* 
.. .  56* 
. .  .  108* 
...  12 


'28’ 

28* 

■^t 

’28' 

27} 

T7* 

'27' 

29 

30 

28 

30 

. ..  .1 

.30 

.28 

57* 

■  .57* 

56* 

57* 

57* 

58* 

57* 

58* 

58 

14i 

:  15* 

14* 

15* 

14* 

15* 

14* 

14* 

58 

108* 

12 

12 

11* 

10* 

9*  9*  8*  9 


ll 

1* 

. 

1* 

1* 

...  1* 

if... 

570 

19* 

18* 

i7 

17* 

17 

is 

17*  17* 

io 

16*  15* 

7,492 

4 

2}  4 

3* 

422 

55c 

20 

5* 

H 

6 

6* 

6 

6 

...  6* 

6* 

6*  6* 

3.025 

49 

47* 

48* 

48* 

48* 

48 

47* 

43*  48 

47 

47  45* 

4,326 

6* 

6 

6* 

6 

6 

...  6 

5* 

2,125 

If 

1* 

...  lA 

1*.... 

500 

...  90 

106 

16 

15* 

is* 

15*  14* 

650 

80 

77 

80* 

79* 

Ai 

79* 

81 

...  80* 

79 

80  !  79 

5.326 

25* 

25* 

25* 

25 

25 

24 

25* 

...  2.5* 

25 

24*  ... . 

1.048 

2* 

...  2* 

2*  . . . . 

315 

92* 

90 

93* 

92 

9i* 

93 

92*  93 

91  .... 

436 

.75 

85 

...85 

80 

.75  - 

420 

1* 

1* 

1* 

if 

...  1* 

1* 

1*.... 

1.370 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4*  4* 

4* 

4*  4 

3.534 

118 

L15 

110 

L14 

109*114 

...  118 

L15 

117  .... 

228 

...  25 

20 

7* 

7* 

7* 

7 

7* 

6* 

6* 

..  6* 

6* 

6*  6* 

3,409 

21 

20* 

21 

20* 

20* 

28* 

20* 

20*  21 

20* 

20*  19* 

6.369 

12 

11* 

11* 

210 

43* 

42* 

4.3 

42* 

4.3 

42* 

43 

42*  42* 

41 

41*  40* 

17,109 

3i 

3* 

3* 

3* 

3* 

3* 

3*  3* 

2,570 

io* 

9* 

10 

9* 

10 

9*  9* 

9* 

9*  . . . . 

1.770 

9.3 

92 

9.3 

oH 

93* 

93 

93 

...  93 

92* 

93  91* 

1,026 

1.00 

75 

.75c 

.50c 

.75 

.50 

75 

70  90 

75 

75  .70 

2,915 

Total  sales,  131,912  shares.  *Ex-dividend. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

Sept.^  Sept.  5t  Sept.  6  sept.^  Sip 


Acacia . 

Anaconda . 

Colo.  City  &  M. . 

C.  K.  ft  N . 

Cripple  Ck.  (^n  . 

Des  Moines . 

Doctor-Jack  Pot. 

Elkton  Con . 

El  Paso . 

Gold  Dollar  Ck>n . 
Gold  Sovereign  . 
Golden  Cycle  . . .  ■ 

Hart . 

Isabella . 

Jack  Pot . . 

Keystone . 

Last  Dollar . 

Lexington . 

Little  Puck . 

Mollie  Gibson.  .  . 
Moon-Anchor. .  . 
New  Haven .... 

Old  Gold . 

Pharmacist . 

Portland . 

Vindicator  Con.  . 
Work . 


Ckwnpany. 


Anaconda . . 

Cripple  Ck.  (ion  . 


$1  .06*  .06  . 
5. 11*. 11  . 


1 .007 . 

1  .35*  .33* - 

1.09*  .09  _ 

1  .02  .01* _ 

1  .04*  .04* _ 

1  .65  .  64* _ 

1  .93* .93  _ 

1  .07  .  06* - 

1 .05*  .05* _ 

1  .45  .  40  _ 

1  .04  .  02  _ 

1  .21* .20  _ 

1  .05  .  03  _ 

1  .04*  .04* _ 

1-.40  _ _ 

1  .03*  .0.3*.... 

1  .03*  .03* _ 

1 .04* . 

5 .07*  .06* _ 

5  .03*  .03* - 

1  .09* _ _ 

1  .03* .03* _ 

1  1.661.60 _ 

1  .68  .  60  _ 

1  .09*  .08*.... 

Total  sales. 


.  .21J  21 
.  .03  I... 


.  .  .a3*  .03*  . 
. .  .as  .03*. 
.  .  .04*  .  .  . 


bept.  7  Sept.  8 

H 

L.  H. 

L. 

.06* 

.06  .  06* 

.06 

.11* 

.11  .11* 
. 007 

.11 

...  .  .35 

..30 

*.09* 

.08*  .09* 

.08* 

.  .02 

.01*  .02 

.01 

.04* 

.04*  .04* 

.04+ 

\  64* 

.64*  .64* 

.64* 

*  .9.5* 

.95  .96 

.95* 

.07* 

.07*  .07* 

.07* 

*.a5f 

.05f  .05* 

.05* 

.  .45 

.40  .45 

.40 

.04 

.02  .04 

.02 

.21* 

.20*  .21* 

.20* 

.05 

.03*  .05 

.03 

*.05 

.04*  .05 

.04* 

.  .40 

. 40 

.  ..  . 

1.03* 

.03*  .03* 

.03* 

1 .04 

.03*  .03* 

.03* 

.  .05 

. 04* 

1  .08 

.06  .  071 

.06 

\.03} 

.03*  .03* 

.03* 

*.10* 

.09*  .10* 

.09* 

*.03* 

.03*  .031 

.03* 

1 1.701. 60  1.7( 

1.60 

.  .68 

62  .68 

.62 

.09* 

•  09  .  091 

.09 

130.800  shares.  tHoliday. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS  (By  Telegraph) 

■  ■  Sept.  12  Sept.  13  ^  Sept  12  Sept.  13 

- Company.  -  - 

H.  L.  H.  L.  H.  L.  H.  L. 


Cnpple  Ck.  Con  . 

C.  IL  ft  N . 

Doctor  Jack  Pot. 

Elkton  Con . 

El  Paso . 

Gold  Dollar . 

(Sold  Sovereign.  . 
Isabella  .  . . 


.11*  .11  .  Jack  Pot . 05  .  03  .  04*  .03 

.09*  .08*  .09  .  08*  Last  Dollar . 40  . 35, . 

.36  .30  .35  .30  Mollie  Gibson . 04* _ 

.04*  .04*  .04*  .04*  Moon  Anchor . 07*  .06 

.64*  .64*  .64*  .64*.  Old  (Jold . 11  .09 

.96*  .96  .96*  .95}  Pharmacist . 03*  .03 

.07*  .07*  .07*  .07  Portland . 1  65  1.63 

.05*  .05*  .05*  .05*  Vindicator  dkjn . 68  .62 

.21*  20i  21*  20*  Work .  93  91 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


06*  .07*  ,06 

09* . .  . 

03*  .03*  .03* 
63  1.65  1.64 
62  .  68  62 


Septemba-  j 

September 

12  13 

12  13 

$0.33  $0  31 

Gould  ft  Curry . ; 

$0  21  $0.19  1 

1.25  1.20 

Hale  &  Norcross . 

.60  .59 

.66  .65 

Mexican . 

.99  .96 

.23  .21 

Ophir . 

2.25  2.20 

.13  .13 

Overman. . 

.22  .22 

.65  .65 

Sierra  Nevada . 

.34  .33 

1,05  1.10 

Union  Con . 

.40  .40 

15  .15 

Yellow  Jacket . 

18  .17 

bept.  7 

Sept.  8  Sept.  9 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  12 

Sepl 

nr 

Company. 

H. 

L 

H. 

L.  H  L. 

H. 

L 

H  L. 

11 

L 

Sales. 

Cambria  Iron.  . . 

$50  47* 

47* 

....  47*.... 

47*  47* 

47* 

■2i* 

176 

Cambria  Steel  .  . 

50  20* 

26* 

21 

20+  21*  21 

22* 

2i* 

22}  22 

22 

10.9.37 

Int.Smokel  'sP  wd 

100.... 
100  .... 

18*  17* 

110 

Lehigh  C.  ft  N.. . 

50  81* 

81* 

_ 82  - 

81*  81* 

81* 

81* 

377 

Mont.  Tonopah  .  : 

1  2  052.00 

_ 2.102  06 

2.122.08 

Philadelphia.  . . . 

60  40* 

40* 

ii* 

40*  41*  41+ 

42* 

41* 

42*  42 

42 

41* 

20.258 

Preferred  .... 

60 - 

44* 

_ 1  44*  44* 

44* 

7.59 

Tonopah . 

100.... 
1.  .. 

7.627.507.877.628.128.00  8  007.948.007.87; 

United  Gas . 

50  91* 

91* 

9.3* 

92  94*  03* 

95* 

04* 

06*  05* 

06* 

95  ; 

!  16,856 

Westmoreland  C 

60. .. 

78 

....  78  .... 

._81L 

.  15 

Total  sales  49 .488  shares 
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STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.* 


Sept.  10 


LONDON. 


Sept.  2 


Company  j  !  Bid  ! 

Ask.  I 

Company  ^ 

Par 

Val 

Bid  ! 

! 

Ask. 

Am.  Nettie,  Colo  ....  I  $10  j  $0.15| 
Catherine  Lead,  Mo. .  10  i  1.00 

Centra:  Coal  &  C . *1001  64.00 

CentralC.  &C.,Pf.  .  .  llOOl  72.00: 
Central  Lead,  Mo.  ...  1 100  i  110.00  1 

$0.25 
2.00 ! 
65.001 
74.00 
117.00 

Columbia  Lead,  Mo  . . 

Con.  Coal.  Ill . 

Doe  Run  Lead,  Mo  . . 
Granite,  Bimet  Mt . .  . 
St.  Joe  Lead,  Mo  .... 

$10 

100 

100 

10 

10 

$0.25! 

14.00 

110.00 

.37 

14.00 

$1.50 

15.50 

115.00 

.47 

14.75 

♦By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.* 

Sept.  10 

Par 

Company  Val  High  Low 

Sales 

Par 

Company  Val 

High  Low 

Sales 

Carisa . S  1$  .08  S  .08  1,300 

Century .  1  .36  .  34  1.200 

Con.  Mercur .  1  .27i  .26  4,500 

Daly .  20  2  30  2.25  150 

Daly  Judge .  1  4.60  4.50  130 

DalvWest .  2015.25  13.80  207 

Eagle  &  Blue  Bell . 75  75  200 

Orand  Central... .;..  .  3.60  3.60  100 

May  Day .  25  .06i  .4i  17,200 


.$  1 
1 


Mammoth. . . 

N.Y. Bonanza 

Sacramento . . 

Silver  Shield .  20 

Star  Con .  1 

Tetro .  1 

Uncle  Sam,  Con  . . '  1 

Victor  Con . . 

Yankee  Con .  1 


1.55 
.04i 
•  lU 
.04 
.14i 
.28i 
.23 
.02 
.34i 


L50 

.03 

.11 

.04 

.14 

.26 

.20 


600 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

3.100 

5.100 

8,200 


.Oli  112,900 
.34i  1,200 


♦By  our  Special  Correspondent.  Total  sales  167,087  shares. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Sept.  1 


MONTREAL.* 


Sept.  0 


♦Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  Total  sales,  4,346  shares. 


MEXICO. 


Sept.  9 


Company  Shares 

Issued 

Prices, 

Mex.  ^ 

Prices,  Mex. 

Bid. 

Ask. 

Issued 

Bid., 

Ask. 

Durango: 

San  Rafael  y  An., 

Ca.  Min  de  Penoles  2,500 

$2,700 

$3,200  aviada . 

1,200 

$725 

$735 

San  Andres  de  la 

Soledad,  aviada. . . 

670 

930 

940 

Sierra .  200 

10,0001 

960 

300 

310 

Guanajuato: 

Mexico: 

Angustias,  Pozos.  .  2,400 

30* 

34  Alacran . 

2,400 

20 

28 

Cinco  Senores  y  An. 

Aldebarren . 

2.000 

60 

65 

aviadoras . {  2,000 

33 

35  Buen  Despacho  . . 

3,000 

58 

62 

Cinco,  Senores  y  i 

Dos  Estrellas . 

3,000 

1,980 

2,000 

An.  aviada .  400 

33 

35  La  Esperanza  (El 

Providencia.San 

Oro.) . 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

Juan  de  la  Luz. . .  6,000 

53 

55  La  Reformia,  avia- 

Queensland  y  Aus- 

dores . 

2,000 

28 

32 

tralia .  300 

8 

12  Santa  Ana,  Esper- 

Guerrero: 

anza . 

2,400 

60 

80 

Delfina,  1st  serie  . .  2,500 

30 

35  Michoacan: 

Pelfina,  2nd  serie.  .  2.500 

25 

30  Luz  de  Borda,  avi- 

Garduno  y  Anexas.  7,200 

35 

40  adora  . 

3,000 

10 

13 

IIinALCo: 

1  Luz  de  Borda,  avi- 

,\niistad  y  Concor- 

1  ado . > 

1,000 

10 

15 

dia .  9,600 

72 

74  Santiago  y  An.,  Tlal. 

4.000 

7 

10 

Carmen,  aviada.  .  .  1,100 

110 

130  Nuevo  Leon: 

Guadalupe  F  resnillo 

La  Fraternal . 

1,000 

580 

620 

Mill .  1,000 

170 

200  1  Norias  de  Bajan  .  . 

1.000 

880 

920 

GuadalupeFresnillo 

San  Luis  Potosi; 

Mine .  1,400 

70 

80  I  Concepcion  y  An  . . 

3,000 

50 

55 

I.a  Reina  y  An., 

El  Barreno,  avia- 

aviadora .  5,600 

3 

5  dora . 

2,000 

80 

82 

Luz  de  Maravillas, 

Sta.Maria  de  la  Paz 

9,600 

200 

201 

ariadas . 1  1,100 

20  San  Diegoy  Annexas 

2,400 

6 

10 

Maravillas  y  An., 

Zacatecas: 

aviador .  1,680 

110 

150  Asturiana  y  An. . . 

2,500 

10 

20 

M ara  villas  el  Lobo .  1 ,000 

130 

180  Candelaria  y  Pinos 

2,500 

20 

30 

Palma  y  An.,  avi- 

Esperanza  y  An. . 

2,400 

6 

8 

ador .  1 .800 

4 

8  Lourdes . 

2,500 

Refugio,  aviada.  . .  12,800 

680 

740  Luz  de  Minillas,  pa 

Santa  Anay  An., 

gadoras . 

2,000 

aviadura .  800 

50 

70  Nueva  Quebradilla 

Santa  Anay  An., 

aviadoras . 

2.400 

>  16 

25 

aviada .  600 

25 

35  Nueva  Quebradilla 

Sta.  Gertrudis  y  An 

aviadas . 

600 

1  20 

•  30 

aviadas .  9,600 

12 

14  San  Carlos  y  An 

Sta.Gertrud’s  y  An. 

nexas . 

2,500  50 

>  65 

aviadora .  28,800 

75 

76i  Sta.Maria  de  Gaud 

2.500  90 

>  100 

Santo  Tomas  Apos- 

Miscellaneous 

tol  aviadoras. ....  5,100 

2 

1  3  Bartolome  de  Me 

San  Felipe  de  Jesus 

dina . 

2.000  99 

>  105 

aviadora .  3.600 

13 

15  Naica  (Chihuahua) 

100 

11,000 

•  13,000 

San  Fehpe  de  Jesua 

Natividad(Oaxaca) 

aviada .  1,200 

5 

6  aviadora . 

1.800  050 

1,000 

San  Rafael  y  An., 

San  Francisco  Hac 

.  6.000 

105 

120 

Trompillo .  1,200 

i  1.950 

:  1.980  Union  Hacienda.. . 

3.000 

325 

360 

Company 

Par 

Val 

Bid  Ask 

Company 

Pari 

Val 

Bid 

Ask  I 

■Calumet  &  Arizona  .  . . 

$10 

$95.00  $97.00 

Lake  Sup.  &  Pitts .  . .  . , 

.  $10 

$31.00 

$32.50 

Calumet  &  Bisbee  .  .  .  . 

10 

.  2.00 

Pitts.  &  Duluth  Dev . . 

.  15 

27.50 

30.00 

Calumet  &  Pittsburg.  . 

10 

30.00  30.50 

1  Shakespeare . 

.  10 

.20 

Higgins  Development. . 

.  10 

. i  1.00 

United  Mexican . 

.  10 

.50 

lunction  Development. 

15 

30.00  31.00 

Wolverine  &  Arizona.  . 

10 

2.00 

(kjmpany 

Par 

Val 

High 

Low 

Sales 

Company 

Par 

Val 

High 

Low 

Sale“  1: 

Dominion  Coal . . 
Dom.  Coal,  Pf . . . 
Dom.  I.  &  St. . . . 
Dom.  I.  &  St.,  Pf 
intemat  1  Coal  . . 
infl  Coal,  Pf  .  .  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

61.50 
110  25 
12.25 
39.00 
100.00 
100.00 

56.00 

110.00 

12.00 

38.00 

1.300 

27 

1,180 

385 

Montreal  Steel .  . . 
Mont'l  Steel,  Pf  .  . 
Nova  Scotia  St. .  . 
N.  S.  Steel,  Pf. . . . 

Ogilvie . 

Ogilvie,  Pf . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

40.00 

85.00 

68.00 

108.00 

200.00 

123.00 

35.00 

75.00 

66.25 

107.50 

180.00 

117.00 

1,353 

85 

16 

400.000 
300,000* 
1,750,000  i 
1,400,007 
250,000* 


200,0001  5  0  0 


120.000 
2M).l)00 ; 


100,000 1  1  0  0 
600,000:  1  0  0 
960,000  8  0 

275,000  :  3  0  0 


Cosmopolitan . 

Golden  Horseshoe  .... 

Great  Boulder . 

Gt.  Boulder  Persever'ce 

Great  Fingall . 

Ivanhoe . 

Kalgurli . 

Lake  View . 

Oroya-Brownhill . 

Miscellaneous: 

♦Brilliant  Central . 

Briseis . 

♦Broken  Hill . 

Mt.  Lyell . 

Mt.  Morgan . I  1 ,000,000  i  1 

Waihi .  '  ■ 

Indian 

Champion  Reef . 

Mysore . 

Nundydroog . 

Ooregum . 

Ooregum,  pfd . 

South  African : 

Angelo . 

Bonanza  . 

British  South  Africa  . 

Cape  Copper. . 

Cape  C^per,  pfd. , .  . 

City  &  Subiirban . 

Consol.  Gold-Fields  . . 

Crown  Reef . 

De  Beers,  preferred  . . 

De  Beers,  deferred.  .  . 

Bast  Rand . 

Ferreira . 

Geldenhuis . 

Geduld . 

Heniy  Nourse . 

♦Jubilee . 

Jumpers . 

Langlaagte . 

May . 

Meyer  &  Charlton. .  . . 

Modderfontein . 

Namaqua . 

New  Jagersfontein.  .  . 

♦New  Primrose . 

Rand . 

Robinson . . . 

♦Robinson  Deep 


0  0 
0  0 
2  0 
0  0 
0  0 


1  0 
6  0 
9 

1  0 
7  0 


Company. 

Shares  ' 
Issued. 

Par 

value. 

Latest  dividend.  | 

Quotations. 

Amt. 

Date. 

Buyers. 

Sellers. 

American: 

£. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Alaska-T  read  well . 

200,000 

0 

0 

2 

0 

July,  1904 

4 

12 

.6 

4  17 

Anaconda . 

1,200,000 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

May,  1904 

3 

18 

9 

4  i 

Camp  Bird . 

820,000 

1  1 

0 

0 

9 

Aug.,  1904  1 

1 

9 

3 

1  9 

Copiapo . 

112,500 

2 

0 

0 

6 

10 

May,  1903; 

1 

0 

0 

1  6 

De  Lamar . 

80,000 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

May,  1904 

13 

9 

16 

El  Oro . 

1,080,000 

1 

0 

0 

9 

July,  1904 

1 

1 

3 

1  3 

Esperanza . 

455.000 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Aug.,  1904 

Frontino  &  Bolivia . 

128,662 

1 

0 

0 

1  3 

0 

July,  1901 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Le  Roi . 

200,000 

5 

0 

0 

!> 

0 

Nov.,  1899 

13 

9 

16 

Le  Roi  No.  2 . 

120,000 

5 

0 

0 

;  1 

0 

June,  1904 

11 

3 

13 

0 

Palmarejo  &  Mexican. . .  . 

1  445.000 1  1 

0 

0 

1  rts. 

Apr.,  1903 

8 

0 

8 

3 

Standard . 

500,000 1 

4 

0 

1 

2h 

Sept.,  1903 

2 

0 

3 

Stratton 's  Independence. 

1.000,007 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Dec.,  1903 

2 

0 

2 

Q 

St.  John  del  Rey . 

1  546.265  1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Dec.,  1903 

10 

0 

11 

0 

Tomboy . 

300.QP0 

1  1 

0 

u 

1 

0 

June,  1902 

1 

0 

0 

1  5 

0 

Ymir . 

200,000 

!  1 

0 

0 

1  1 

0 

Mar.,  1902 

2 

6 

5 

0 

.  European: 

Linares . 

15,0001  3 

0 

0 

!  5 

0 

Apr.,  1904 

3 

5 

0 

3  15 

0 

Mason  &  Barry . 

185,172 

1  1 

0 

0 

i  7 

0 

May,  1904 

2 

17 

6 

3  2 

6 

Rio  Tinto . 

325  000 

i  5 

0 

0 

1.37 

6 

May,  1904 

54 

0 

0 

54  5 

0 

Rio  Tinto,  preferred  .... 

325,000 

S 

0 

0 

2 

6 

May,  1904 

6 

0 

0 

6  5 

0 

Tharsis . 

625,000 

*  2 

0 

0 

:  7 

0 

May,  1904 

4 

2 

6 

4  7 

5 

West  Australian' 

1 

Associated . 

495,388 

1  1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

July,  1904 

2 

0 

0 

2  1 

3 

0  0 
0  0 


rts. 


450.000  1  0  0  i  3  0 


1  0 


Apr.,  1904 
Aug.,  1904 
Sept.,  1904 
Sept.,  1904 
July,  1904 
July,  1904 
July,  1904 
Aug.,  1902 
Sept.,  1904 

Sept.,  1904 


497.412  i  1 

513,832 

566.043 

484,000 

343,000 

240,000: 


340,000 1 
>,000.000 
120,000 


200  000 


290,000 

94,331 

200,000; 

325,000 

1,795,956; 

750,000 

950.000! 


0  0 
0  0 

10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 


1  0 

1  3 
3 

2  6 


Rose  Deep . j  425,000 1  1  0  0 


Wemmer. 


80,000! 


Aug.. 

June, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

July, 

July. 

Aug.. 

Aug., 


1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 


7  6 

6  13  9 
10  9 

12  3 

7  12  6 


8 

6  16 
1 


1  0 
12  9 

7  15  0 
7  8  9 
5  6  3 
13  9 
3  7  6 


2  7  6 
9  9 
2  0  0 
12  0 
2  0  0 
5  8  9 


2  12  6 
10  3 
2  10 
13  0 
2  2  6 
5  11  3 


1904  I  1  12  6 
1904  16  7  6 

1904  i  1  11  1 

1904  17  0 

1904  I  1  8  9 


1  13  6 
6  10  0 
1  12  3 
18  0 
1  11  3 


1 

0 

0 

7  0 

Aug.,  1904  6 

17 

6 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8  0 

Aug.,  1904  i  1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

rts. 

May,  1899  1  1 

11 

3 

1 

13 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2  6 

July,  1904  i  3 

3 

9 

3 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2  6 

July,  1904  '  3 

2 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

0 

0 

4  0 

Aug.,  1904  ]  5 

11 

3 

5 

13 

9 

0 

0 

.  6 

3 

9 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6  0 

Aug.,  1904  Il4 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

10  0 

Aug.,  1904  18 

11 

3 

18 

13 

9 

2 

10 

0 

12  6 

Aug..  1904  [18 

16 

3 

19 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5  0 

July,  1903  1  8 

3 

9 

8 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

22  6 

Aug.,  1904  *20 

5 

0 

20 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7  0 

Aug.,  1904  5 

8 

9 

5 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

rts. 

Mar.,  1902  |  6 

7 

6 

6 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8  0 

Aug.,  1904  !  8 

2 

6 

8 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5  0 

Aug.,  1904  1  4 

10 

0 

4 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2  6 

May,  1904  1  2 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2  0 

Aug.,  1904  !  3 

11 

3 

3 

13 

9 

1 

0 

0 

3  0 

Aug.,  1904  1  3 

18 

9 

4 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5  0 

Aug.,  1904  1  5 

7 

6 

5 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

rts. 

Apr.,  1902  9 

0 

0 

9 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

3  0 

Dec.,  1903  '  2 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10  0 

June,  1904  27 

5 

0 

27 

15 

A 

1 

0 

0 

3  0 

Aug.,  1904  i  3 

13 

9 

3 

16 

3 

5 

0 

5  0 

Aug.,  1902  10 

6 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

0 

0 

6  0 

Aug.,  1904  9 

2 

6 

9 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3  0 

Aug.,  1904  5 

7 

6 

5 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3  0 

Aug.,  1904 , 8 

15 

0 

8 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2  0 

Sept.,  1904  1 

15 

0 

1 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4  0 

July,  1904  :  6 

10 

0 

6 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

12  6 

July,  1904  10 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

♦Ex-dividend. 


LONDON  (By  Cable.)* 


Company 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  14 

Company  Sept. 

7  Sept.  14 

£ 

t. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.  £ 

d. 

Camp  Bird  .  .  .  . ; 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

6 

Esperanza . 

19 

0 

l!t 

0 

Con.  Gold  Fields 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

Modderfontein  .  9 

1 

3  8 

12 

fi 

De  Beers . 

18 

17 

6 

18 

15 

0 

Rand  Mines.  ...  10 

6 

3  10 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

East  Rand . 

H 

4 

1 

13 

u 

Simmer  &  Jack  1 

13 

D  1 

n 

0 

El  Oro . 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

Tomhov .  ’ 

2 

_0  1 

1 

3 

♦Funriihed  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A  Co.,  15  Wall  St..  New  Y 


PARIS. 


Sept.  1. 


Company. 


Anzin,  Coal . 

Boleo,  c . 

Champ  d’On  g . 

Coumeres,  Coal . 

Fraser  River,  g . 

Huanchaca,  s . 

Laurium,  z.  1 . 

Malfidano,  z . 

Metaux,  Cie.  Fran,  de  . .  .  . 

Mokta-el-Hadid,  i.  1 . 

Nickel,  n . 

Penarroya,  CoM . 

Vielle  Montagna  s . 


Location. 

Capital 

Stock. 

Par 

value. 

Latest 

di-vidend 

Fnees. 

Opening  Closirg 

Francs. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr.  Fr. 

France . 

290.00 

5,7.50.00!  6.750  00 

,  Lower  Cal. .  . 

12,000,000 

600 

104.17 

2  019.00  2.070  00 

1  S.  Africa  .... 

3,375,000 

25 

3.75 

17.60;  16.76 

Ftanre . 

600,000 

500 

11000 

2.885  00  2.885.00 

250,000 

25 

5.50  5  50 

Bolivia . 

40,000,000 

125 

2.50 

95  76  93  50 

Greece . 

16,300,000 

500 

25  00 

300.00  306,00 

Italy . 

12,500.000 

500 

.50.00 

618.00  625.00 

France . 

25,000,000 

500 

22.50 

491.00'  50000 

Algeria . 

18,312,000 

600 

40  00 

947.00  975.00 

1  N.  Caledonia . 

16,000,000 

250 

22.50 

594.00:  595.00 

Spain . 

500 

4500 

1  120.00  1.130  00 

1  Belgium  . .  . . 

9,000.000 

30 

30.00 

740.00,  790.00 

-Cooper,  g — Gold  i — Iron.  1 — Lead,  n — Nickel,  o— Oil.  » — Silver. 


-Zinc. 
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CHEMICALS,  MINERALS,  RARE  EARTHS,  ETC.— CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

,'  See  also  Market  Reviews.) 


.03i 
.05®. 05* 
.03i 
.05@.05i 
.03i 
.05®  .05* 


ABRASIVES _ 

Bortas  to  size . carat,  $10.00®$18.00 

Carix)runduni,  f.o.b.  NiaRara 

Falls,  Powd . lb.  .08 

Grains . “  „ 

Corundum,  N.  C .  “  .07®. 10 

Chester,  Mass .  "  .04^®  .05 

Barry’s  Bav,  Ont ....  "  .07i@.09i 

Mont,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  ...  “  .07®.07i 

Crushed  Steel,  f.o.b. 

Pittsburg .  “  .05J 

Emerv,  in  kegs:  Turkish 

flour . “  .03i 

Grains .  “  .05®.05* 

Naxos  flour .  “  .03i 

Grains . i .  “  .05®.05i 

Chester  flour .  “  .03^ 

Grains .  “  .05®  .05* 

Peekski',1.  f.o.b.  East¬ 
on,  Pa.,  flour .  “  .OH 

Grains,  in  kegs  ....  “  .02i 

Crude,  ex-ship  N.  Y. ; 

Abbott  (Turkey). Ig.  ton  26.50@.30.00 
Kuluk  (Turkey)  ...  “  22.00®21.00 

Naxos(GTcek)h.gr  .  “  26.00 

Garnet,  per  quality,  .sh.  ton  25.00@35.00 
Ptimice  Stone, Am. Powd  lb.  .018®. 02 

Italian,  powdered. . . .  “  .OH 

Lump,  per  quality  ...  “  .04®. 05 

Rottenstone,  ground  ...  "  .02^®  .04* 

Lump,  per  quality  .. .  “  .06®. 20 

Rouge,  per  qtiality  .....  "  .10® .30 

Steel  Emery,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg  .  “  .07 

ACIDS— 

Boracic,  crystals .  “  .10 

Powdered .  “  .lOi 

Carbonic,  liquid  gas  .  “  .12^ 

Chromic,  crude .  “  .19 

Hydrofluoric,  30% .  “  .03 

48% .  “  .05 

60% . . .  “  .11 

Sulphurous,  liquid  anhy. 

Lo.b.  Bound  Brook. 

N.J .  "  .06 

ALCOHOL— Grain . gal.  2.42®2.44 

Refined  wood,  95@97%  “  .60®. 65 

Purified .  “  1.25®  1.30 

ALUM— Lump . 100  lb.  1 .75 

Ground .  “  1.85 

Porous .  “  1.00 

Powdered . 3.00 

Chrome,  com’l .  "  2.75®3.00 


BAUXITE — Ga.  or  Ala.  Mines: 

First  grade . Ig.  ton 

Second  grade .  “ 

BISMUTH — Subnitratc.  .  .  lb. 
Subcarbonate .  “ 


BITUMEN— “B” 
“A” . 


.04®  .05 
.02i®.04* 
.06®. 20 
.10®.30 


BONE  ASH .  “ 

BORAX .  “ 

BROMINE— Bulk .  “ 

CADMIUM— Metallic  ....  “ 
Sulphate . 100  lb 

CALCIUM — Acetate,  gray  “ 

Acetate,  brown .  “ 

Carbide,  ton  lots  f.o.b. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
for  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  sh.  ton 

Carbonate,  ppt . lb. 

Chloride . 1001b. 

CEMENT— 

Portland,  Am.,  400  lb. .  .bbl. 

Foreign .  “ 

“Rosendale."  3001b.  ...  “ 
Slag  cement .  " 

CERESINE— 

Orange  and  Yellow . lb. 

White .  “ 

CHALK — Lump,  bulk.  .sh.  ton 
Ppt.  per  quality . lb. 

CHLORINE— Liquid .  “ 

Water .  “ 


5.35®5.50 
4.50®  4.75 


.02J®.02i  I 

.07i®.07t 
.48  I 
1.40  ■ 
2.00®2.50  1 


Gl-FS  DM- -Ground . 

.sh.  ton  8.00@8..50 

Fertilizer . 

** 

7.00 

Rock . 

.Ig.  ton 

4.00 

English  and  French  . . . 

.  “  14.00®16.00 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH— 

Ground  Am.  best . 

•* 

20.00 

French . 

•* 

37.50 

German . 

** 

40.00 

IODINE — Crude . 

.1001b. 

2.45 

IRON — Muriate . 

.  lb. 

.05 

Nitrate,  com’l . 

,  “ 

.014 

Tme . 

** 

.04 

Oxide,  pure  copperas 

c-olor.  .  .  .■ . 

.05®.  10 

Purple-brown . 

.  •• 

.02 

Venetian  red . 

.01®. OH 

Scale . 

“ 

.01®.03 

POTASH— 

Caustic,  ordinary 
Elect.  (90%).  .  . . 


.08i@.08i 

.06*®.06f 

.061 

.08i 


.90®  1.25 
1.2.5®  1.75 
.80 

.75®  1.25 


3.00 
.04®  .05i  i 


CHROME  ORE— 

(.50%ch.)  ex-ship  N.  Y.  Ig.  ton  19.00®  19.50 
Bricks,  f.o.b.  Pittsburg  .  M  175.00 

CLAY.  CHINA— Am.com.. 

ex-dock,  N.  Y . Ig.  ton  8.25 

Am.  Ixjst,  ex-dock,  N.  Y.  “  9.25 

English,  common .  "  10.7.5 

Best  grade .  “  16.75 

Fire  Cla v,  ordinarv . sh .  ton  4.^5 

Best .  “  6.00 

Slip  Clay .  “  5.00 


KAOLIN— (See  China  Clay.) 

LEAD — .\cetate.  white  ...  lb. 

Brown .  “ 

Nitrate,  com'l .  " 

“  gran .  “ 

LIME — Com.,  abt  2501b. .  bbl. 
Finishing .  “ 


MAGNESITE— Greece. 

Crude  (95%) . Ig.  ton  5.00@.5.50 

Calcined . sh.  ton  15.50 

Bricks,  best  imp.,  f.o.b. 

N.Y . M.  155.00 

Bricks,  domes,  .per  qual., 
f.o.b.  Pittsburg .  “  160@200 

MAGNESIUM— 

Carbonate,  light,  fine  pd.  lb.  .05 

Blocks .  “  .07®.09 

Chloride,  com’l .  “  .OH 

Fused .  “  .20 

Nitrate .  “  .60 

S’.ilphate . 1001b.  .55®. 95 


POTASSIUM— 

Bicarbonate  cryst .  “  .084 

Powdered  or  gran.  ...  “  .14 

Bichromate.  Am .  *  .084®. 08f 

S<x'tch .  “  .084®  .08f 

Bromide .  “  .30 

Carbonate  (80®85%'l  . .  “  3..50®4.00 

Chlorate,  powdered  ....  “  .064@.074 

Crystals .  “  .06*®  .07 

Chromate .  “  .35 

Cyanide  (98®99%) _  “  .19 

Kainit . .' . Ig.  ton  9.30 

Manure  salt.  20% . 100  lb.  .68 

Double  Manure  Salt, 

48®53% .  “  1.12 

Muriate,  80®85% .  “  1.83 

95% .  “  1.86 

Permanganate . lb.  .094®.094 

Pmssiate,  yellow .  “  .144®. 14* 

Red .  “  ..354®.M 

Sulphate,  90% . 1001b.  2.11 

96%  . . . .' .  “  2.14 

Sylvinit . .unit  .41 

QUARTZ  —'(See  Silica.) 

SALT— N.  Y.  com.  fine  280  lb.  bbl.  72®  1.18 
N.  Y.  agricultural . sh.  ton  4.40 

SALTPETRE-  -Crude . 100  lb.  3.65 

Refined .  “  4.00®4.50  ’ 

SILICA— 

Ground  quartz,  ord’ry  .sh.  ton  9.00®  10.00 

Best .  “  12.00®  13.00 

Lump  quartz .  “  2.50®4.00 

Glass  sand .  “  2.75 


ALUMINUM— 

Nitrate . lb. 

Oxide,  com'l,  common.  .  “ 

Best . 

Pure .  “ 

Hydrated . . 100  lb. 

Sulphate,  com’l .  “ 

AMMONIA— 

Aqua  16° . lb. 

18° .  “ 

20 .  “ 

26 .  “ 

AMMONIUM— 

Carbonate,  lump . 

Powdered .  “ 

Muriate  gram . 

Lump . 

Nitrate,  white  pure  (99%)  “ 

Phosphate,  com’l .  “ 

Pure .  “ 

ANTIMONY— Glass .  “ 

Needle,  lump .  “ 

Powdered,  ordinary  .  .  “ 
Oxide ,  com’l  white ,  95%  “ 

Com’l  .gray.  .  “ 

Sulphuret,  com’l . 


ARSENIC— White 
Red . 


j  COAL  TAR  PITCH . gal. 

.064 

.20  COBALT — Carbonate  ....  lb. 


.80 

2.60 

1.25®1.50 


Nitrate . 

Oxide — Black . 

Smalt,  blue  ordinary 
Best . 


COPPERAS— Bulk . 1001b. 

In  bbls .  “ 

COPPER — Carbonate  ....  lb. 

Chloride .  “ 

Nitrate,  crystals .  “ 

Oxide,  com’l .  “ 


.30®  .40 
.054®  .06 
.054®  .074 
.094 
.07 
.16  ' 

.024®  .034  ‘ 
.064®  .064 


.024®  .03  ' 
.014®.034 
.06®  .07 
.03 
.034  I 
16.00 
21.00 
.35.00 
32.00  ! 


EXPLOSIVES— 

Blasting  pwwder,  A . 25-lb.  keg 

Blasting  powder,  B .  “ 

“Rackarock,”  A . lb. 

“Rackarock,"  B .  “ 

Judson  R.R.  powder  ...  “ 
Dynamite  (20%  nitro¬ 
glycerine)  .  “ 


ASPHALTUM— 

Barbadoes .  “ 

Cuban .  “ 

Egyptian,  crude .  “ 

Gilsonite,  Utah,  ordin’y.  “ 

Select .  “ 

San  V'alentino  (Italian) .  Ig.  ton 
Seyssel  ( French) ,  mastic.  “ 

'Tnnidad,  refined .  “ 

Ventura.  Cal .  “ 


BARIUM- 

Carb.Lump.80®90%  sh.ton$25.00®$27.00 

92®  98% .  “  26.00®  29.00 

Powder^,  80® 90% . .  lb.  .014®.02 

Chloride,  corn! . 100  lb.  1  ..50®  1 .70 

Chem.  pure  cryst  ....  lb.  .05 

Nitrate,  IX) wder^ .  “  .054 

Sulphate  (Blanc  Fixe)  . .  “  .02 

BARYTES— 

Am.  Crude,  No.  1 . sh.  ton  9.75 

Crude,  No.  2 .  “  8.00 

Crude,  No.  3 .  “  7.00 

Snow-white .  “  16.25®  16.75 

Floated .  “  18.25 

Foreign  gray .  “  13.50 

Snow-whit? .  “  17.25 

Floated .  “  18.75 


(^30%  nitro-glycerine) 
(40%  nitro-glycerine) 
(50%  nitro-glycerine) 
(60%  nitro-glycerine) 
(75%  nitro-glycerine) 
Glycerine  for  nitro . 


.13 

.14 

.15 

.164 

.18 

.21 

114@.114 


MANGANESE— 

Crude  powd. 

70® 7.5%  binoxide  ...  lb.  .014®  .014 

7.5®85%  binoxide  . . .  “  .014®  024 

85®  90%  binoxide  ..  .  “  .024®  . 034 

90® 95%  binoxide  ...  “  .034®  054 

C-arbonate .  “  .16®  .20 

(Chloride .  “  .04 

Ore . unit  .18®  .20 

MARBLE — Flour . sh.  ton  6.00®7.00 

MERCURY — Bichloride  .  .  lb.  .68 

MICA — N. Y.gr’nd.coarse  sh.ton  33.00®38.00 

Fine .  lb.  .004®  .02 

Sheets  are  sold  as  to  size  and  quality. 

MINERAL  WOOL— 

Slag,  ordinary . sh.ton  19.00 

Selected .  “  25.00 

[  Rock,  ordinary .  “  32.00 

j  Selected .  “  40.00 

NICKEL  -Oxide,  No.  1.  .  .  lb.  1.00 

I  .No.  2 .  “  .60 

Sulphate .  “  .20®  .21 


OILS — Black,  reduced  29  gr. 

25®30,  cold  test . gal. 

15,  cold  test .  “ 

Zero .  “ 

Summer .  “ 

Cylinder,  dark  steam  ref.  “ 

Dark,  filtered .  “ 

Light,  filtered .  “ 

E.xtra  cold  test .  “ 

Gasoline,  86® 90 .  “ 

Naphtha,  crude,68°®72°bbl. 

“Stove" . gal. 

Linseed,  domestic  raw  . .  “ 

Boiled .  " 

Calcutta,  raw .  “ 

OZOKERITE . lb. 


.11®. 12 
.12®. 13 
.164®T74 
.11®. 12 
.124®. 14 
.16*®. 174 
.184®  .194 
.23®  .30 
.17®.22 
12.40 
.15 
.42®  .45 
.47 
.65 


FELDSPAR — Ground  . . .  .sh.  ton  10.00 
FLINT  PEBBLES— 

Danish,  Best . Ig.  ton  14.75 

French,  Best .  “  11.75 

FLUORSPAR—  • 

Lump . sh.ton  8.00®  10.00 

Ground .  “  11.50@13.50 

FULLER’S  EARTH— Lump .  100  lb.  $0.80 

Powdered .  “  .85 


GRAPHITE— Am.  f.  o.  b. 
Providence,  R.  L.liunp  sh.  ton 

Pulverized .  “ 

Am.  pulv.,  other  than 
R.  1.,  f.  o.  b..  New 

York .  “ 

Best  flake .  “ 

Ceylon,  common  pulv  .  .  lb. 

6est,)^lverized .  “ 

German,  com.  pulv .  “ 

Best  pulverized .  “ 

Italian,  pulverized .  “ 


PAINTS  AND  COLORS— 

Chrome  green,  common.  “ 

Pure .  “ 

Yellow,  common .  “ 

Bert . “ 

Lampblack,  com’l .  “ 

Refined .  “ 

Litharge,  Am.  pow’d  ...  “ 
English  glassmakers’  .  “ 

Lithophone .  “ 

Metallic,  brown . sh.  ton 

Red .  “ 

Ocher,  Am.  common  ...  “ 

Best .  “  2 

Dutch,  washed . lb. 

French,  washed .  “ 

Orange  mineral.  Am.  ...  “ 
Foreign,  as  to  make  . .  “ 
Paris  green,  pure.  bulk.  .  “ 


.03 

.16 

.104 

.14 

.044 

.07 

.05*®  .06 
.084®  .084 
.024®. 064 
n  19.00 
16.00 
8.50®9.00 
21.25®  25.00 
.024 
.0H®-014 
.074®  .074 
.084®.  104 
.11 


SILVER — Chloride . oz. 

Nitrate  Crystals .  “ 

Oxide .  “ 

SODIUM— 

Bicarb.,  ord.,  bulk,  f.o.b. 

works . 1001b. 

Extra  domes,  f.o.b. 

works .  “ 

Bichromate . lb. 

Carbonated  ash,  high 
test,  in  bags,  f.o.b.. 

works . 100  lb. 

Foreign ,  f.o.b.  N.  Y.  . .  “ 
Caustic,  70®76%,  f.o.b. 

works .  “  1 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.Y...  “ 

Chlorate,  com’l .  “ 

Hyposulphite,  Am .  “ 

German .  “ 

Nitrate,  spot  and  nearby  “  2 

Shipments .  “  2 

Pero.xide . lb. 

Phosphate .  “ 

Pmssiate .  “ 

Sal  soda,  f.o.b.  works  . .  .  100  lb. 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y..  .  “ 
Silicate,  concentrated  .  .  lb. 

Com’l .  “ 

Sulphate,  com’l . 100  lb. 

Sulphide,  crystals,  bbl.  .  lb. 
Sulphite  crystals .  “ 

SULPHUR— Roll . 100  lb. 

Flour .  “ 

Flowers,  sublimed .  “ 

TALC — N.  C.,  1st  grade.  .  .sh.  ton 
N.  Y.,  Fibrous,  best  ....  “ 

French ,  best . 100  lb. 

Italian,  best .  “ 

I  TAR — Regular . bbl. 

I  Oil .  “ 

TIN — Crystals,  bbl . lb. 

Oxide .  “ 

! 

URANIUM — Oxide .  “ 


.65 

.36 

.85®1.10 


.7^ 

^77* 

.85^ 

&.87} 

1.774^ 

*1.85 

1.90C 

*1.95 

.064Q 

1.60^ 

*.06* 

*1.65 

1.70fc 

*1.90 

2. 15®  2. 17* 
2.20@2.22* 
.45 

.024®  .02* 


ZINC — Metallic,  ch.  pure.  . 

Carbonate,  ppt . _. . 

Chloride  solution,  com’l. 

Chloride  granular . 

Dust . 

Sulphate . 


.02 

.044®  .04 
.054®.05 
.02  ®.02 


45.00 
150.00 
.024®  .03* 
.04®  .08 
.014®  .014 
.014®.02 
.014 


American,  in  oil . 

Foreign,  in  oil . 

Zinc,  white.  Am.,  extra 

dry . 

Foreign,  red  seal,  dry 
Green  seal,  dry . 


lb. 

0.064®0.064 

.07®  .084 

gal. 

.554 

lb. 

.05^ 

*.051 

•* 

.06^ 

>.061 

“ 

.09^ 

*094 

.044®  .044 
.06®  .084 


TKe  R-a^re  Ea.rths. 

BORON— Nitrate . lb.  $1.50 

CALCIUM — Tungstate 

(Scheelite) . “  .60 

CERIUM— Nitrate . “  10.00 

DIDYMIUM-  Nitrate . “  35.00 

ERBIUM— Nitrate . “  40.00 

GLUCINUM— Nitrate . “  20.00 

LANTHANUM— Nitrate  . . .  “  30.00 

LITHIUM— Carbonate _ “  1.50 

LI'THIUM — Nitrate . oz.  .60 

STRONTIUM— Nitrate _ lb.  .07@.07* 

THORIUM— Nit.  49®50%  “  4.50 

URANIUM— Nitrate . oz.  J5 

ZIRCONIUM— Nitrate  ...lb.  8.00 


XoTE. _ These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots  in  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  are  generally  subject  to  the  usual  trade  discounts.  Readers  of  the 

Engineebino  and  HtNi.vG  JoUBSAL  are  requested  to  report  any  corrections  needed,  or  to  suggest  additions  which  they  may  consider  advisable. 


